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INTRODUCTION 

It was, I think, Henry Hawkins who nicknamed Edwin 
James " Necessity," because he knew no law, but then 
no man is a hero to his rivals, and, besides, the clever 
barrister, whose dramatic failure coincided with the rise 
to respectable fame of the judge who closed his career 
with a seat in the House of Lords, borrowed two 
thousand five hundred pounds from Hawkins and never 
paid it back. That episode entitled the younger man 
to indulge in the luxury of an offensive joke, and, doubt- 
less, James felt he could ignore it because of his many 
triumphs in the courts. The gibe, however, is eloquent 
of the opinion of his contemporaries, and it is not 
astonishing that when disaster overtook him he should 
have found himself friendless. 

James is a supreme example of the self-made man 
who unmakes himself by his inability to pass unscathed 
through the fiery ordeal of success. And success is a 
greater test of character than failure. Had he com- 
bined common sense with cleverness he might have 
attained to the very head of his profession. As it was 
he is now chiefly remembered because he was such an 
utter failure. Someone said that James was a born 
actor, but it is a fact that he stage-managed his life very 

badly, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Lady Hamilton and the Duchess of Kingston have 
their places in my gallery because of their very interest- 
ing and diversified careers. Emma Lyon made Nelson 
human, while Elizabeth Chudleigh captured the hand 
of an earl and the fortune of a duke. Doubtless, she 
would be greatly surprised to find herself described as 
a failure, but even a state trial for bigamy cannot stamp 
her as a success. 

The royalties I include were men who flung away 
their chances, though in the case of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian it may be said that he had greatness thrust upon 
him and was not equal to his opportunities. Rudolph 
of Austria proved how human he was by erring con- 
stantly, and his father did not ape divinity by forgiving 
him. Ludwig and Milan were both mad, the latter in 
a feeble way, the former with a sort of barbaric 
splendour. 

My criminals are an interesting lot, ranging from 
cultured murderers like Dr Webster and Wainewright 
to great swindlers of the Roupell and Sadleir brand, 
and their deeds are in strong contrast to the fooleries of 
Beau Brummell and the inanities of the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

We know that the successful are seldom happy and 
that the happy rarely achieve success, and those men 
and women who have touched life at both extremes are 
necessarily remarkable characters. Their experiences 
make their careers memorable, and that is why I have 
chosen eighteen of the most interesting for this volume. 

JULIAN ELLIS, 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

CHAPTER I 

EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P. 

The name of Edwin James is forgotten to-day, but at 
one time he seemed certain to take high rank amongst 
the most famous lawyers of the nineteenth century. 
Starting without the advantages of good birth or educa- 
tion, James gained for himself a leading position at the 
Bar, found his way into Parliament, had at his mercy the 
great prizes of the profession, and then collapsed with 
a suddenness that startled the country. His career was 
quite unique. There never was anything like it and in 
all probability there never will be. 

Edwin James was born in 1812, being the eldest son 
of a London solicitor who gave him a poor education. 
From his early youth, however, he was a source of 
trouble to his parents, and at sixteen he was a well- 
known figure in the cheap billiard saloons in the city. 
His father tried in vain to prevent him spoiling his life. 
Young James treated him with contempt, and refused 
to give up his bad companions, and, finally, he an- 
nounced that he intended to go gn the stage, a small 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

success in an amateur dramatic entertainment having 
convinced him that he was a born actor. 

This choice of a profession proved to be the last 
straw. Father and son had a furious quarrel, which 
ended in the younger man being turned out of doors 
with the intimation that he must never enter the house 
again. But the budding actor departed with his head 
in the air, impudent and insolent, and confident that 
one day his father would be sorry for his harshness. 

He secured an engagement with a touring company, 
and for some months London saw nothing of him. He 
journeyed from town to town, taking a variety of parts, 
his most notable being the title-role in a play named 
after George Barnwell, the notorious pickpocket. 
James played the character at the Theatre Royal, Bath, 
with some success, although his personal appearance 
was against him. Few could take seriously in the role 
of stage hero the thick-set young man who looked and 
talked like a common prize fighter. The young actor, 
however, had supreme confidence in himself, and he 
would have persevered longer in his profession had not 
his father unexpectedly opened negotiations with him. 

The solicitor implored his son to leave the stage and 
study for the Bar, and, as a strong inducement, he 
offered to make him an adequate allowance. The offer 
was accepted, and James returned to London, deter- 
mined to begin a new career, for the old one had proved 
a sorry affair. 

Somehow all the friends he had made hitherto had 
been of the shady sort. They had taken advantage of 
his extreme youth to swindle him, and to teach him 



EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P. 

their worst vices. He wanted to get away from them 
altogether, but in reality he never did, for it is prac- 
tically certain that the years he passed as an outcast 
from his family affected the whole of his life. He 
sowed his wild oats as a boy of eighteen, but he did not 
reap the harvest until he was a man of fifty. 

At the age of twenty-four he was called to the Bar, 
and his father, being a solicitor, helped him to make a 
start. Probably he never expected his son to succeed, 
but he was satisfied, because he believed that the Bar 
would keep him steady, and that it was a profession 
which would open the doors of respectable families to 
him. For Edwin James appeared to be no longer the 
shady, impecunious actor, and that was sufficient to 
justify John James' satisfaction at the reclamation of 
the black sheep of the family. 

But if he did not expect his son to make a career for 
himself he was destined to be agreeably disappointed. 
Edwin James was ugly and repulsive, and his manners 
were the reverse of those of a gentleman ; he knew very 
little law, and amongst his fellow-barristers he had few 
friends. A more unpromising candidate for success at 
the Bar can, therefore, hardly be imagined, and yet 
with all these disadvantages Edwin James acquired a 
position for himself, quickly became known as the right 
sort of man to have for a weak case, and achieved the 
enviable record of having more briefs offered him than 
he could accept. 

It must have rejoiced the heart of his father to 
witness his son's amazing progress. James seldom 
met with defeat, proceeding from triumph to triumph, 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

Once he was briefed in an election petition teeming 
with difficulties. Half a dozen famous barristers were 
also engaged. They affected to think little of James' 
abilities. 

" He is only a criminal lawyer," they said, with a 
sneer. " He knows nothing of the law, and in a case 
like this will be all at sea." 

That is how they summed him up, but they either 
forgot or ignored the fact that the man they criticised 
possessed great abilities. 

Edwin James got to grips with the opposition at 
once, took command of his side, conducted the whole 
proceedings with an ability which astounded the Court, 
and in the end brought off a fifty-to-one chance for 
his client. After that no election case was complete 
without Edwin James, and one of the most remunerative 
sources of income in those days was thrown open to 
him. 

In criminal cases he was at his best, and James as a 
cross-examiner came to be feared. He could reduce 
the most contumacious of witnesses to a mass of 
quivering helplessness and impotence inside an hour. 
The obese barrister never appeared at a loss for biting, 
bitter, searching questions. 

When it came to an appeal to the jury he was in his 
element, and the weaker his case, the more he made 
of it. No wonder solicitors showered briefs upon 
him, or that James' income should soon reach four 
figures. 

Before he was forty he was making five thousand a 
year, and when, at the age of forty-one, he was created 
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EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P. 

a Queen's Counsel, he had a right to that honour by 
reason of his position at the Bar. He did not live 
ostentatiously, considering his large earnings, and the 
general opinion was that he was keeping his money for 
the day when, as Attorney-General or Lord Chancellor, 
he would have to maintain a large establishment. 

What the Government thought of him was shown 
when William Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, came to 
be tried. It will be remembered that as public feeling 
in his native place was so strong against the accused, 
the authorities decided to transfer the trial to the Old 
Bailey. Accordingly, a short Bill was passed through 
Parliament to enable this to be done, the said Bill 
becoming known as Palmer's Act. 

Of course, the Attorney-General, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, made the principal speeches. It was, 
however, a decided " lift " for James to have been 
briefed by the authorities' in such an important case, 
and it was said at the time that the principal reason 
why he was retained was to prevent the poisoner having 
the benefit of the services of the one man at the 
Bar who could throw dust in the eyes of a jury, 
however conclusive the evidence was against the 
accused. 

The year before the Palmer trial James had been 
elected Recorder of Brighton, an appointment carrying 
with it considerable prestige. He was greatly elated 
at the honour, for he loved success for the sake of the 
applause it brought with it, and whenever he appeared 
in a case he always acted as though the Court was a 
theatre, and he was playing the principal role. Of 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

course, his early experiences were responsible for this, 
but it gained him the dislike of his contemporaries and 
rivals at the Bar. 

Amongst other cases in which he took part with 
success was the sensational trial of Dr Simon Bernard, 
who was charged with having conspired with Orsini, 
the man who tried to assassinate Napoleon III. James 
was so pleased with the speech he made on this occasion 
that he had it printed and published, for it gained an 
acquittal for Bernard. 

So step by step he was rising to public eminence, 
and no honour appeared too great for him to win. 
Every barrister of position naturally aspires to a seat in 
Parliament, and Edwin James was no exception to the 
rule. He wanted to see the magic letters M.P. after 
his name. He realised that they would round off the 
Q.C. very nicely, and, better than that, they would be 
the passport to the Solicitor-Generalship. He looked 
around for a constituency, nothing daunted by the 
knowledge that he was not a favourite with those 
leaders of his profession who were already in the House. 
In course of time a vacancy occurred in the representa- 
tion of Marylebone, an important London constituency, 
and, to his delight, James was chosen as Liberal candi- 
date, and was elected on 25th February, 1859. He 
was now Edwin James, Q.C, M.P., and his path to the 
Bench seemed clear. 

Day after day he figured in the Law Courts, and 
night after night he took part in the debates in the 
House of Commons. No one could say that Edwin 
James did not earn his ten thousand pounds a year. 



EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., MP, 

He was not a lazy man, and he served his clients to 
the best of his ability, if he is judged by results. 

Now and then, but very seldom, a case which he 
appeared to be winning collapsed suddenly in favour 
of the opposition, but on the whole Edwin James stood 
for success, and by reason of his public life it was 
impossible to suspect that the apparently prosperous 
barrister the public saw was not the real man. There 
was another personality behind the heavy, fat face, and 
the coarse, thunderous voice, but of this only a very 
small circle could have had any inkling. 

The first intimation that all was not well with the 
eminent barrister came a little more than a year after 
James' election to Parliament. The office of Solicitor- 
General fell vacant, and he was the public favourite for 
the post. The newspapers coupled his name with the 
vacancy, and Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, 
gave his colleagues to understand that James would 
have the first refusal. 

To the surprise of the majority, however, Sir William 
Atherton was chosen. Evidently old " Pam " had 
suddenly heard something, and, as it proved, it was 
well for the honour of the Bar that he did change his 
opinion at the last moment, and did not give the 
appointment to the man who, a year later, fell from his 
high position and was for ever disgraced. 

James took his disappointment badly, though he 
must have known that it could not have saved him from 
ruin, and when, on ioth April, 1861, he astounded the 
public by suddenly resigning his seat in Parliament, 
his recordship of Brighton, and his membership of the 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

two famous clubs, Brooks' and the Reform, he was 
acting under compulsion. Had he then been Solicitor- 
General he must have followed the same course of 
action. 

Everywhere the news was discussed. Had James 
decided to retire from the Bar too? Was the real 
reason ill-health? When it was authoritatively stated 
that the eminent Queen's Counsel would continue to 
accept briefs the fear that ill-health was the cause of 
his fourfold resignation was abandoned. What then had 
happened? For an answer we must go behind the 
scenes, and take a look into the life of the man as he 
actually was. 

From the day he left school, at the age of fourteen, 
Edwin James was in debt. As a young and incom- 
petent actor he kept himself with borrowed money, 
and when he was called to the Bar he owed several 
hundred pounds. Year by year, no matter how 
great his earnings, his debts increased. Very soon 
they totalled thousands of pounds, and when Edwin 
James, Q.C., M.P., was winning the applause of the 
Courts, his debts were slowly strangling him. 

He would go into Court in the morning to lead in a 

big case, fully conscious that before the day had run 

its course he might be a ruined and disgraced man. 

But somehow he managed to forget his troubles in the 

task before him, and for a long time the day of reckoning 

was deferred. But to stave off ruin he was compelled 

to resort to all sorts of trickery, and once he started 

he could not help himself. He had to continue until 

the inevitable denouement. 
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EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P, 

In the year 1852, he was engaged in a case which he 
won by a display of cleverness which convinced the 
solicitor who had instructed him that he was the great 
genius at the Bar. This solicitor, Mr Fryer, instantly 
struck up a friendship with James, who at the first 
opportunity bewailed his unfortunate position in the 
ear of the sympathetic gentleman. The barrister sadly 
explained that debts incurred whilst a very young man 
hampered him to such an extent that they kept him 
poor and prevented him achieving that position which 
was his by right of ability. 

Mr Fryer was intensely sorry, and suggested that 
James should put himself into his hands. The two 
men had several interviews, and the outcome was that 
Fryer agreed to advance James twenty-two thousand 
pounds to pay off his old debts, and in return the latter 
was to make over to Fryer half his professional earnings 
until the loan of the twenty-two thousand pounds was 
repaid. 

As soon as the solicitor's advance was in his hands 
James did not fulfil his promise to liquidate his debts, 
and neither did he attempt to repay any part of the 
loan. The whole sum was utilised for other purposes, 
and the generous solicitor was put off with clever 
excuses. 

But when the borrowed money had vanished James 
needed more, and he began to search for another victim. 
It was comparatively easy, however, to find persons 
who were willing to lend money to the eminent Q.C. 
whose name was in the papers every day and who was 
said to be earning an enormous income. 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

James, however, needed thousands, and these loans, 
amounting to a few hundreds at a time, were of little 
practical use, and his position was extremely hazardous 
when he got another chance to save himself. 

The brother of the Earl of Yarborough became one 
of his clients owing to a charge of bribery and corrup- 
tion during an election, and James, winning the case, 
was instantly admitted to terms of friendship which 
soon led to his introduction to the earl himself. 
Now the latter had a son just of age and known as 
Lord Worsley, and from the first the young heir fell 
under the influence of the clever, unscrupulous 
barrister. It did not take James long to discover that 
in Lord Worsley he had the rich simpleton he needed 
to supply him with ready money, and without much 
trouble he induced the youngster to stand security 
for him to the extent of four thousand five hundred 
pounds. 

Unfortunately for James, however, news of the 
transaction came to the ears of the Yarborough family 
solicitor, and the earl, furious that his son's youth and 
inexperience should have been taken advantage of, 
sought out the Q.C. and had a stormy interview 
with him, which resulted in James promising on his 
word of honour to repay the money, and not to ask 
Lord Worsley to oblige him again. 

This was in 1857, and Lord Yarborough, satisfied 
with the trustee's solemn promise, put the matter from 
his mind. But nearly four years later he had a terrible 
shock when Lord Worsley confessed that he owed 
thirty-five thousand pounds, and, what is more, had 
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EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P. 

never handled sixpence of the whole amount, all of it 
having gone into the pockets of the barrister. 

The family solicitor was called in again, and the 
matter investigated. Then it was found that the young 
nobleman had backed various bills for Edwin James, 
usually for five thousand pounds each, James telling 
him that each fresh advance was used to pay off the 
previous one. All, therefore, that Lord Worsley had 
at one time thought he owed was the last guarantee for 
five thousand pounds, with, perhaps, another thousand 
pounds for interest. He was horrified when he learnt 
the truth, which was that the wily barrister had used the 
whole of the money for his own requirements, and in 
despair and anger disclosed everything to his father. 

It was too serious a matter for all concerned to be 
passed over on James' fervent promises to pay. The 
earl realised that the man was a fraud. He had heard 
something of the transaction with Mr Fryer, the 
benevolent solicitor of Wimborne. His own lawyer 
had told him that James had sworn that he owed nothing 
to Mr Fryer, whereas the truth was that he had not 
repaid a penny of the twenty-two thousand pounds. In 
turn, James had informed Lord Yarborough's solicitor 
that Mr Fryer's claim was a fabrication. 

No wonder Lord Yarborough was furious and 
pressed for a public exposure. He would have had 
his way, too, if Mr Fryer had not pointed out that 
such a course would mean the total loss of the fifty- 
seven thousand pounds, for which James was their 
debtor, and if Lord Yarborough could afford to lose 

it he could not. 
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The earl relented and agreed to offer terms, and 
after a short delay he sent James the following ulti- 
matum, refusal of which, he said, would mean instant 
exposure, followed by a criminal prosecution. 

First, Edwin James was to resign his seat in the 
House of Commons. Secondly, he was to give up his 
Recordership of Brighton. Thirdly, he was to take 
his name off the membership rolls of Brooks' and the 
Reform Clubs. Fourthly, he was not to attempt to 
seek, neither was he to accept any public position or 
any position of trust, and fifthly, he was to set aside 
a portion of his earnings to repay his creditors, 
Lord Worsley amongst the others. 

The terms were hard and humiliating, but James 
had no option, and his sudden withdrawal from Parlia- 
ment immediately followed the final interview with the 
Yarborough family solicitor. 

Of course, after that his career at the Bar was bound 
to be a short one. Already the Courts and inns were 
full of rumours concerning him. Stories were told of 
clients whose interests had been betrayed, and every- 
body seemed to know what had really happened in the 
case of Scully v. Ingram, a secret which James had 
imagined was only known to himself since the tragic 
death of the defendant. The action brought by 
Mr Scully, M.P., against Mr Ingram, the newspaper 
owner, was an echo of the great fraud which was 
exposed by the suicide of John Sadleir, M.P. 

Sadleir, a fraudulent financier, had induced Ingram 
to lend his name to some of his companies, and Scully, 
having invested in these concerns on the strength of 
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EDWIN JAMES, Q.C., M.P. 

Ingram's association with them, promptly took action 
against the newspaper owner with the object of recover- 
ing his losses. He secured the services of James, who 
was seen at his very best, and who won the case by a 
feat of cross-examination almost without parallel. 

But Mr Ingram succeeded in getting an order for a 
new trial, although he was advised that he could have 
no chance of winning, and that he would be only adding 
to the already heavy costs. However, there was a 
surprise. On the advice of James the action was 
compromised. 

What had happened? The answer is that after the 
result of the first trial James approached Ingram with 
a request for a " loan " of one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds. The favour was granted, and the 
barrister, who had, a few days previously, mercilessly 
cross-examined his benefactor, said, " You will not 
regret this, Mr Ingram." 

We have seen that he compromised the case when 
he might have won it. That was what he meant when 
he said the lender would not regret his generosity. It 
was rumours of this gross abuse of his position that 
caused the Benchers of his Inn to order an inquiry into 
his conduct, and, of course, James had really no 
defence. 

Amongst Mr Ingram's papers — he had been drowned 
in Lake Ontario the previous year — was found an 
acknowledgment in James' handwriting of the money 
he had " borrowed." The Worsley and Fryer cases 
were also gone into, and Edwin James was disbarred. 
Henceforth he could not practise ; he_ was without 
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FAME AND FAILURE 

means of earning a living, and, in addition, he was 
publicly disgraced. He had pleaded to be allowed to 
resign from the Bar, but he was refused, and his place 
in the Courts knew him no more. 

He now took a trip to the Continent, and there he 
met and married an impressionable English widow of 
fortune, who believed his story that he was a persecuted 
martyr. For a short time her money enabled James to 
live in comfort, but his wife quickly realised his true 
character and left him, and eighteen months after the 
marriage she secured a divorce from him in New York. 

In the case of most men the disgrace of being 
disbarred would mean an end of all things. Not so 
with James. He was verging on fifty, yet with amazing 
perseverance he decided to begin again. Leaving 
England for America, he actually got called to the 
American Bar in New York, receiving his diploma just 
before news of his expulsion from the English Bar 
came across the Atlantic. It was thought he would be 
disbarred there, too, but James swore that the charges 
against him were not true, and nothing was done. As 
it happened, he was a complete failure as an American 
advocate, and even the taking out of papers as an 
American citizen did not help him. Somehow the 
bellowing, bullying, tub-thumping methods of the 
ex-barrister did not achieve the success they had in 
England. Besides, the times were bad, for the States 
were in the throes of a civil war. 

James, however, got in one smack at Britain when 
he was asked for an opinion on the Trent case. Of 
course, he gave it against his native country, declaring 
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that the captain of the United States frigate was within 
his rights in boarding the English steamer and taking 
off it as his prisoners the two representatives of the 
Southern States. But the captain and Edwin James 
were both wrong, as the Northern States admitted 
when they surrendered Mason and Slidell. 

Failure at the American Bar was followed by another 
attempt to win fame and a living on the stage. James 
was in the middle fifties when he appeared at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, New York, but he could not have had 
any ability as an actor, for he failed, and during the 
next few years the ex-Queen's Counsel picked up a 
living somehow, but was mainly supported by gifts 
from the charitable or the gullible. 

He was almost forgotten in England, where men 
who occupied inferior positions to him were now 
the leaders of their profession, when with dramatic 
suddenness he reappeared in 1872. He was sixty 
years of age, very corpulent, and shabby in dress and 
appearance, and he humbly appealed to the judges to 
rehear his case, and afford him a chance to return to 
the Bar. The request was refused curtly, and the 
discomfited man left the presence of the judges with 
a defiant laugh which sounded like a groan. Perhaps 
in that moment he realised most keenly the terrible 
results of his follies. There were men on the Bench 
who, when they had been at the Bar, had looked up to 
him as a leader of the profession, and he might have 
been a judge, too, had he only kept straight. As the 
broken man turned into the street he must have felt 
all the agony of one whose mind dwells oil what-might> 
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have-been when the present is dark and the future 
hopeless. 

A course of lectures at St George's Hall, the subject 
being America, hardly paid. He then tried his hand 
at journalism, specialising on Garibaldian subjects 
because he had once been the guest of the famous 
general, but there was no great demand for his contri- 
butions by the editors of the magazines and newspapers 
he approached, and James made another effort to return 
to the law, this time by the back door. 

He took small offices in Bond Street, and set up a 
plate with the inscription — " Mr Edwin James, Juris- 
Consult." The high-sounding description of himself 
did not, however, impress the public, and the " con- 
sultant " waited in vain for clients. 

The shabby figure of the ex-barrister became a 
common sight in the neighbourhood and excited a great 
deal of sympathy. 

The juris-consult idea was the last effort he made. 
Previously he had articled himself to a solicitor, vaguely 
hoping that in time his sins would be forgotten and he 
would be admitted to practise. Of course, that was 
impossible, but for some months the man who had 
swayed Courts with his eloquence acted as clerk to a 
solicitor with a small Old Bailey practice, and the man 
on whom solicitors in the past had humbly waited was 
now the poorly paid servant of one of the least important 
of them. 

The law was his passion because it had once well 
rewarded him, though there still lingered a belief that 
he could have risen to greater fame had he not deserted 
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the theatre, but he was too old for anything now but to 
hang around the Courts and look upon the scenes of his 
former greatness. 

Even his creditors pitied him. Those he had tricked 
out of large sums of money were not unkind to the 
unfortunate man who was reaping the harvest of his 
follies. He was to be seen wandering from Court to 
Court, pausing now and again to listen to counsels' 
speeches. The judges he knew — they had been his 
contemporaries at the Bar — but many of the counsel 
were unknown to him. He could only shake his head 
sorrowfully and depart to his cheap lodgings, and there 
dream of the days when he had been a power in the 
land. 

His financial position became so bad at last that 
he was actually in want of food, and when former 
colleagues at the Bar heard of this they formed a 
committee to collect funds for his relief. Edwin James 
was now nearly seventy, and he had suffered acutely 
for his offences. His was, indeed, a case for gener- 
osity, and there is no doubt that a goodly sum would 
have been raised on his behalf had he not suddenly 
solved the problem of existence by dying suddenly on 
4th March, 1882. He would have been buried in a 
pauper's grave had not the kindly disposed persons who 
originated the relief fund come forward and saved him 
that disgrace. 

But his death did not solve the mystery which had 
puzzled all those who knew him, and that was how he 
became involved in those monetary liabilities which 
were the cause of his professional irregularities. Where 
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did the money go ? He lived in Berkeley Square in a 
small house, but he did not spend much on it. He 
was not addicted to entertaining lavishly, and no one 
saw him at a gambling table. Yet he disposed of tens 
of thousands of pounds in hard cash besides owing 
over one hundred thousand pounds when the crash 
came. 

Was he in the grip of blackmailers ? Did he frequent 
secret gaming houses unknown to his acquaintances? 
I think the first question gives the clue to the mystery. 

Before he was called to the Bar he was the intimate 
of a vicious circle of city sharps, and in my opinion 
they kept on the heels of the successful barrister and 
bled him for thousands, growing more insatiable and 
merciless as each fresh demand was met. That is the 
only possible explanation of the real causes which led 
to the extinction of a notable member of the Bar, a 
man who, by sheer force of genius, won a big position, 
only to lose it again because of the sins of his youth. 
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CHAPTER II 

DR WEBSTER, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

When Dickens visited Boston in 1842, amongst the 
eminent men who were presented to him was John 
White Webster, a distinguished graduate of Harvard, 
who had personality and charm as well as considerable 
intellectual gifts. There was nothing austere in his 
appearance, and the cultivation of science had not 
robbed him of his ability to enjoy the good things of 
life. He was very fond of entertaining, and it must 
have afforded him the keenest pleasure to have been 
a participator in the programme drawn up by the 
generous Bostonians in honour of the great English 
novelist. In that city of sound learning and profound 
scholarship J. W. Webster, M.A., M.D., Ewing 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard 
University, member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the London Geological Society, and of 
the St Petersburg Mineralogical Society, was a 
personage of importance. Dickens, doubtless, forgot 
all about Dr Webster when he left Boston, but twenty- 
five years later the novelist made a special pilgrimage 
to the Medical College in Grove Street to inspect the 
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scene of the crime which in the meantime had given 
the professor an unhappy notoriety. For the genial 
doctor, the cultured scientist, the popular society man, 
and the indulgent parent committed one of the most 
fiendish murders to be found in the long and dark 
annals of crime. We have had his prototype in Great 
Britain, but, after all, Palmer and Pritchard were tenth- 
rate practitioners, provincial sciolists who had no 
pretensions to the attainments of Dr Webster, who, in 
the gallery of scoundrels, holds a unique position. 

The root cause of Webster's downfall was extrava- 
gance. The pursuit of science seldom results in the 
overtaking of a fortune, and the professor, heedless of 
this, lived at a rate which speedily threatened bank- 
ruptcy. Conscious of his superiority, he wished for 
opportunities to emphasise it, and, consequently, he 
was' in the habit of giving dinner-parties at his pleasant 
residence at Cambridge, a suburb of Boston, and taking 
the lead socially when the Medical College did not 
claim his services. As he had no private means and as 
his earnings were small, Webster was never out of 
debt. When he met Charles Dickens he was already 
involved, and during the succeeding seven years the 
man of pleasure's most constant occupation was 
evolving schemes to prevent the sheriff seizing his 
household furniture and turning him and his family into 
the street. He borrowed from friends and acquain- 
tances, and knowing that he was dealing with men of 
honour, he bound each of them to secrecy, and in this 
way managed to maintain his reputation. 

Almost the first person he approached with a request 
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for a loan was Dr George Parkman, who practised 
medicine at 8 Walnut Street, Boston. The latter's 
brother, Dr Francis Parkman, was a well-known 
preacher, and Webster was not only one of his 
parishioners, but a close personal friend, and George 
Parkman, who was passionately attached to the products 
of the United States Mint, did not refuse the professor's 
request, believing that it provided him with a safe 
investment. In 1842 he began to advance moderate 
amounts to Webster, who repaid and borrowed again, 
and gave Dr Parkman to understand that he borrowed 
from no one else. But there were always crises in the 
Webster menage, and the harassed professor often had 
to appeal to others to save his home. 

For more than six years Webster lead his double 
life. Never absent from his place in the Medical 
College, he was regarded as a model teacher and worthy 
of his distinguished position. His lectures were well 
attended, and his devotion to research characteristic of 
the inquiring scholar, for it was nothing unusual for 
Professor Webster to experiment behind locked doors 
in his laboratory for many hours daily. He had, of 
course, a special suite of rooms reserved for his own 
exclusiye use at the college, and they contained so 
many dangerous chemicals that they were very rarely 
entered by strangers. 

When 1 849 dawned Professor Webster's position was 

apparently an enviable one. In general society he was 

a favourite, and at the college he was greatly respected. 

There had been vague rumours concerning his finances, 

but he gave no indication that he had any worries, and 
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few of his fellow-professors so regularly attended to 
their duties, but for all that Webster must "have daily 
expected exposure. He must have been well aware 
that the tall, sallow-skinned Dr Parkman, pigeon- 
chested and with legs and arms like sticks, would not 
be satisfied with excuses much longer, and that it was 
merely a question of a few weeks before he would 
discover that he had been cheated. Parkman had the 
reputation of being a relentless creditor, and he was 
the one man of whom the professor was afraid. 

The final crisis originated in a most trivial incident. 
One day Dr Parkman and his brother-in-law, Mr Shaw, 
passed Webster in the street. 

" By the way," said Shaw, who was a wealthy 
merchant, "what salary does Dr Webster get at 
Harvard? " 

" Twelve hundred dollars a year," answered Parkman, 
who was only too well acquainted with the professor's 
finances. 

" That's not enough for a man of his talents," Shaw 
exclaimed with warmth. "No wonder he's had to 
mortgage his collection of minerals to me for a sum 
equal to his annual salary. I'm not surprised he's 
hard up." 

" What do you mean ? " said Parkman sharply. " If 
Webster has given you his cabinet of minerals he had 
no right to, for I've already got a mortgage on them, 
and, in fact, on all he possesses." 

The news startled the merchant, and when his 
brother-in-law insisted upon taking him to his house 
in Walnut Street and showing him the papers in 
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Dr Webster's handwriting, giving Dr Parkman all his 
property as security for money lent, he realised that the 
smooth-tongued professor had committed a criminal 
act. But he was good-natured and easy-going, and he 
never had any intention of taking advantage of his 
discovery to compel his debtor to return the twelve 
hundred dollars. Dr Parkman, however, was infuri- 
ated, and there and then he declared that he would call 
on Webster and give him " a piece of his mind." 

The next day Parkman and Webster had a stormy 
interview in the latter's rooms at the Medical College, 
the doctor threatening to expose the professor and ruin 
him if he did not pay back the borrowed money. 
Parkman could have caused Webster's expulsion from ' 
Harvard by informing the president of the university 
of what had happened, and, of course, it was his duty 
to have done so, but, knowing that exposure would 
result in the loss of the hundreds of dollars he had 
advanced, he consented to wait a few months longer. 
For the honour of Harvard he ought to have suffered 
the loss of the comparatively trivial amount owed him, 
but Dr Parkman's love of money made him forget his 
duty to his Alma Mater, and he paid the penalty with 
his life. 

Webster was now in the depths. He had aroused 
the suspicion and the lasting anger of a man who would 
show him no mercy if he did not fulfil his obligations, 
and it was many days before he could banish from his 
recollection the bitter, stinging phrases Parkman had 
used in denouncing him. It is easy to hate the man 
who does one a favour, and the professor now detested 
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the person who had enabled him to keep his head above 
water for nearly seven years. 

But even when danger threatened most he could 
not act honestly. When Parkman had taxed him with 
fraud, and had threatened to have him removed from 
his post, he had obtained a few weeks' grace by promis- 
ing to settle the account between them by handing over 
to Parkman the proceeds from the sale of the tickets 
admitting to his lectures. This was a special source of 
income, and Parkman, who could estimate the amount 
likely to be received, consented to stay his hand. 

The anxious, grasping, implacable creditor, however, 
was destined to be deceived again, for Webster obtained 
the ticket money from the agent, and utilised it to settle 
another pressing debt. It was an act of madness on 
his part, but his brain must have been affected by worry 
at the time. Whatever the reason, as soon as Parkman 
learned how he had been outwitted he became infuri- 
ated, and, not content with calling the professor a 
swindler to his face, wrote down his opinion of him and 
sent it to the college by a special messenger. 

From now onwards it was a battle of wits between 

the two men, the debtor manoeuvring to avoid his 

creditor, the creditor relentlessly pursuing his debtor. 

Dr Parkman called frequently at the Medical College 

in Grove Street, and if the Professor of Chemistry was 

denied to him, waited outside until he emerged. If it 

happened that Webster was not in the building he would 

go to the trouble of travelling to Cambridge and 

knocking on the door of his house there. Whenever 

he did confront him there was a scene, one rendered 
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acutely humiliating to the professor, who had only 
excuses, apologies, and appeals to offer. They were 
physical as well as temperamental opposites: Webster 
big and burly, with a massive forehead and a genial 
expression; Parkman wizened and miserable-looking 
despite his height, but shrill-voiced and threatening, 
aware that his knowledge of Webster's secret was the 
source of his strength. The debtor's only compensa- 
tion was the realisation that Parkman would not make 
public his fraud until he had abandoned all hope of 
being repaid. 

A period of failure on Parkman's part to inter- 
view Webster was closed by a surprise visit from the 
professor himself. Apparently convinced that it would 
be dangerous to exacerbate his enemy, he astonished 
him by calling at his house in Walnut Street. 

"If you will come to the Medical College at half- 
past one to-day," he said pleasantly, " I will pay every 
dollar I owe you." 

Dr Parkman was delighted, and expressed his 
intention of being punctual to the minute. The day 
was Friday, 23rd November, 1849, and at one o'clock 
all the students would leave the building, and the 
professor would be its only occupant. But if Dr Park- 
man thought of this it could not have struck him as 
being significant. He did not fear Webster, and he 
was only too pleased to think that before the night came 
he would have recovered what he had been afraid was 
a bad debt. 

When he set out for the Medical College Parkman 
stopped at a greengrocer's to buy a lettuce for his 
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invalid daughter, and he requested the shopkeeper to 
take care of it for him as he had an appointment in the 
neighbourhood. His request was granted readily, but 
the doctor never entered that shop again. 

Arriving at the college, he was admitted by Webster, 
who conducted him to his own apartments, and, having 
waited for a favourable opportunity, struck him down 
from behind and brutally murdered him. For hours 
the professor worked, dismembering and boiling the 
body of his victim, and bringing to his aid all the 
resources of medical science. The crime was committed 
not to save a few hundred dollars, but to save his 
character, and it was the last desperate effort of a 
despairing man. It was in his favour that he was in the 
habit of remaining after the usual hours in his labora- 
tory, and that it was not uncommon for him to keep the 
boiler fire going until midnight. Fully aware that he 
could not be convicted of murder unless the body was 
identified, he laboured to render it unrecognisable and 
to obliterate all traces of Dr George Parkman as he had 
appeared in real life. 

That evening the murderer returned home, and, with 

his daughters, went to a party in the neighbourhood. 

He would have preferred to have spent the night in 

his laboratory, for although an expert chemist and 

anatomist, he was experiencing great difficulty in 

destroying the body of his victim, but the professor had 

to maintain his reputation for respectability at any cost, 

and his acquaintances saw nothing unusual in his 

demeanour. On Sunday he attended church and 

listened to an eloquent sermon by the brother of the 
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man he had murdered, and the same afternoon he 
informed the Rev. Dr Parkman that his missing relative 
had called at the Medical College on the Friday he 
had disappeared. 

Webster had, of course, to act a part, but he acted it 
badly. As an old friend of the Parkman family he 
ought to have been more perturbed by the mystery 
than he appeared to be, but, in all probability, he 
was afraid of displaying emotion for fear it might be 
mistaken for remorse or terror. Dr Parkman's agent, 
Mr Kingsley, was most active in the search, and he had 
come to the conclusion that the mystery began, if it 
did not end, in the building in Grove Street. - He had 
with infinite trouble and patience traced every move- 
ment of the missing man on Friday, 23rd November, 
until twenty minutes to two, when he had been seen 
close to the Medical College. 

No one as yet suspected Webster. Human nature 
is frail, but it seemed impossible that the popular 
Harvard professor could use violence of any sort, and 
when he told the Rev. Dr Parkman and Mr Kingsley 
that he had paid Parkman some hundreds of dollars 
the last time he had seen him, and suggested that he 
had been murdered and robbed, there was a general 
inclination to believe him. There were, however, two 
exceptions. One was the agent, and the other Ephraim 
Littlefield, the college janitor, a sturdy servitor who 
had never liked the professor. 

On the Monday following his crime the murderer 

came to the conclusion that he must keep the searchers 

away from Grove Street, and, accordingly, he wrote an 
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anonymous letter to Francis Tukey, the City Marshal. 
Webster considered it a cunning move, but it was in 
reality a very stupid one. In all he wrote three times, 
two purporting to come from the leader of a gang of 
roughs and a party of kidnappers, the last claiming to 
be the work of a respectable citizen disturbed by the 
mystery. 

The first was : 

" Dear Sir, — You will find Dr Parkman murdered 
on Brooklynt Heights. Yours, M., Captain of the 
Darts!' 

The City Marshal was then favoured with another 
mysterious communication. 

" Dr Parkman was took on bord the ship herculun 
and this is al I dare to say as I shal be kild. Est 
Cambge, one of the men, give me his watch but I was 
feared to keep it and throwd it in the water rigt side 
the road to the Cam bige to Bost." 



The third letter showed no signs of such illiteracy. 

" Dear Sir," it ran, " I have been considerably 
interested in the recent affair of Dr Parkman, and 
think I can recommend means, the adoption of 
which might result in bringing to light some of the 
mysteries connected with the disappearance of the 
aforementioned gentleman. 

" In the first place, with regard to the searching 
of houses, etc., I would recommend that particular 
attention be paid to the appearance of cellar floors : do 
they present the appearance of having been recently 
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dug into and covered up again ? Or might not the part 
of the cellar where he was buried have been covered 
by piling of wood ? Secondly, have the outhouses, etc., 
been carefully examined? Have they been raked 
sufficiently ? 

" Probably his body was cut up and placed in a stout 
bag containing heavy weights, and thrown off one of 
the bridges— perhaps Craigie's. And I would recom- 
mend the firing of cannon from some of these bridges, 
and from various parts of the harbour and river, in 
order to cause the parts of the body to rise to the surface 
of the water. This, I think, will be the last resort, and 
it should be done effectually. 

" And I recommend that the cellars of the houses 
in East Cambridge should be examined. Yours 
respectfully, Qvis." 

All three letters were put in at the trial and declared 
by handwriting experts to be the work of Dr Webster. 
His object, of course, was to make the searchers grow 
weary with non-success and abandon the mystery as 
unsolvable, but his tactics merely served to prove how 
stupid a clever man can be when he turns criminal. 

The excitement in Boston when the news of Dr Park- 
man's disappearance was published was intense. The 
missing man had been well known in the city for many 
years, and there was scarcely a Bostonian who had not 
seen the curious figure with the prominent under-jaw 
and quaint gait. Dr Parkman was a " character," and, 
if not popular, was, at any rate, respected. Search 
parties were organised; the city offered a reward of a 
thousand dollars for information, to which the family 
added three thousand dollars. It became the sole 
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topic of conversation, and one of the few men who could 
discuss it calmly was Professor Webster. The general 
belief that his old friend was murdered scarcely affected 
him, and he remained the same hard-working scholar 
and teacher, undisturbed by the infirmities of meaner 
minds. 

But Ephraim Littlefield's suspicions could not be 
killed, although when he broached them to Dr Jackson 
and Dr Bigelow they implored him to be careful ; and 
the janitor, realising that he must produce some sort of 
proof, set to work on his own account, and, having 
forced an opening into the vault beneath the professor's 
laboratory, he saw sufficient to justify him in making 
a further disclosure to the doctors. From thence 
onwards events moved rapidly, and friends and admirers 
of the suspect had the extremely painful experience of 
working in secret to hang their colleague. 

A week after Parkman's disappearance Dr Webster 
was entertaining a few neighbours in his comfortable 
residence at Cambridge, when a cab drew up before 
the door. A moment later Mr Clapp, a police official, 
knocked and was admitted by the professor. The 
caller had a warrant in his pocket, but, shrinking from 
inflicting pain on the family by effecting a humiliating 
arrest, he informed him that it had been decided to 
make a search at the Medical College in Grove Street, 
and that he would be obliged if the professor would 
accompany him and superintend the operations. 

It is very probable that Webster, who must have 
been tortured day and night by anticipations of his 
arrest, guessed immediately that he was in the grip of 
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the law, but whatever his feelings his hand was steady 
as he lighted a cigar, and he smiled good-humouredly 
as he entered the cab. For some minutes he chatted 
with Clapp, as if unconscious of the presence of the 
other policemen, and it was not until he noticed that 
they were not going in the direction of Grove Street 
that he exhibited signs of nervousness. 

" Why, this is not the Medical College ! " he 
exclaimed, as the cab stopped outside the police station. 

" No, sir, it is not," answered Clapp, laying a hand 
on his arm as he stepped out. " It is my painful duty 
to inform you, Dr Webster, that you are accused of 
the murder of Dr Parkman." 

The prisoner's terror paralysed him, and he had to 
be carried to a cell and attended by a doctor before he 
could utter a word. But guilt could be read in his 
expression and despair in his demeanour, for the expert 
chemist and anatomist knew that he had failed to destroy 
all evidences of his terrible deed. 

Gradually it was conveyed to him that part of the 
remains of Dr Parkman had been discovered in the 
furnace of his laboratory, in the vault underneath it, 
and in a tea-chest at the Medical College. A half- 
hearted attempt was made to divert suspicion towards 
Ephraim Littlefield, and that was succeeded by the 
creation of a rumour that the bones, etc., really 
belonged to one of the subjects of the college, and had 
been smuggled into Professor Webster's rooms by some 
mischievous students. Boston, always generous to 
talent, was willing to believe anything except that one 
of its honoured professors had been guilty of a very 
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cowardly murder, and everybody hoped that at the 
trial the prisoner would be able to explain everything 
satisfactorily. 

Nearly five months elapsed before he was brought to 
trial, and his skilful legal advisers took full advantage 
of the delay. Their chief hope was based on the 
difficulties of the prosecution in establishing the identity 
of the remains, for it was common knowledge that a 
shrewd Boston jury, composed of hard-headed men 
with a passion for facts and with strong religious 
feelings, would not consign to his death a gentleman of 
hitherto unblemished character because a few bones 
and some human flesh had been found in his rooms in 
a building devoted to medical research. Furthermore, 
the defence had succeeded in finding five respectable 
persons who were prepared to swear that they had seen 
Dr George Parkman some hours after he had called at 
the college. Finally, they decided in the interests of 
their client that should the Court decide that the remains 
were those of the missing doctor, they would advance 
on the prisoner's behalf that at the worst it was only a 
case of manslaughter, a sudden quarrel over money 
matters causing a fight and the death of the aggressor, 
Dr Parkman. 

The trial lasted twelve days, and was a very 
remarkable affair. Lemuel Shaw, a dignified Chief 
Justice, sat with three associate judges, and the 
Attorney-General, John H. Clifford, and George Bemis 
prosecuted, the accused being defended by Pliny 
Merrick and Edward Sohier. The most important 
evidence was given by the medical experts summoned 
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by the Government, that of Dr Keep, a well-known 
dentist of the time, being mainly responsible for the 
verdict of the jury. 

When Dr Webster had slain his creditor and had 
dismembered him and had used the furnace to help 
him to destroy it, he had not paid any special attention 
to the teeth of his victim. But a year previously 
Dr Parkman had had a set of false teeth inserted, and 
his dentist had not had an easy task, for the doctor's 
mouth was very peculiarly shaped. Amongst the 
remains found in the laboratory were some false teeth 
and part of a lower jaw. Now Dr Keep, the dentist, 
had kept the cast he had made of Parkman's mouth, 
and at the trial he demonstrated that those parts of the 
mouth recovered fitted it perfectly, and also the false 
teeth. He was corroborated by his assistant, and 
cross-examination did not shake his evidence. 

Over a hundred witnesses were called, and four long 
speeches were delivered by the counsel engaged. 
Dr Jared Sparks, who had been introduced to Charles 
Dickens with the prisoner a few years previously, and 
who was now President of Harvard, generously testified 
to the good character Webster had borne in the com- 
munity and in the college. Other men of eminence 
gave similar testimony, and, as already mentioned, 
citizens of unimpeachable respectability swore that they 
had seen Dr Parkman alive long after he was supposed 
to have been murdered by the Ewing Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. The prosecution asked 
permission to introduce rebutting evidence to prove 
fhat on the day of Dr Parkman's murder a man had 
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come to Boston who was very much like the doctor 
physically. However, the judges would not allow the 
Attorney-General to create a precedent, and it was left 
to the jurors to decide that the witnesses had been 
mistaken. 

Had it not been for the testimony of Dr Keep the 
jury might have acquitted the prisoner. The twelve 
" good men and true " took their task with becoming 
seriousness, and every evening they had held a prayer 
meeting. When they retired to consider their verdict 
they prayed fervently before proceeding to vote on the 
issues of the trial. A member of the jury afterwards 
wrote to the Boston Traveller, describing what had 
happened in the jury-room. 

" The foreman called upon a juror to offer prayer," 
he wrote, " and this was done, most feelingly and 
sincerely. We then proceeded to the most trying and 
painful part of our arduous duty. The various articles 
which were put into the case were examined by the jury, 
and particularly those things which seemed to bear most 
strongly against the prisoner. The final decision of the 
question was resolved into three parts : 

" First, are the remains of a human body, found in 
the Medical College on 30th November, 1849, those of 
the late Dr George Parkman ? 

" Second, did Dr George Parkman come to his 
death by the hands of Dr John W. Webster, on 
23rd November, 1849? 

" Third, is Dr John W. Webster guilty, as set forth 
in the indictment, of the wilful murder of Dr George 
Parkman ? 

" When the vote on the first question was put twelve 
hands arose immediately. Some little discussion then 
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took place, when the second question was tested, and 
twelve hands at once arose. The third — the most 
important question of all — was next to be tried. Quite 
a pause ensued. One juror — in his sympathies of 
kindness for the prisoner (who was his personal 
acquaintance or friend) and his afflicted family — shrunk 
from the ' fiery ordeal.' ' Can't we stop here? Can't 
the law be vindicated and justice satisfied if we pause 
here? Must we take the life of the unhappy prisoner? ' 
Some discussion ensued ; the mind of the juror seemed 
more calm, and he expressed his readiness to vote on 
the final question, which was then put, and twelve 
hands arose. The die was cast, and Dr John W. 
Webster was pronounced Guilty of Murder." 

Sentence of death by hanging was passed by Chief 
Justice Shaw, and the prisoner was removed. Then 
followed the usual attempts to secure a new trial, and, 
when they failed, a petition for a reprieve was sent to 
the Governor. All the influence of the family, together 
with the assistance of benevolent friends, was exerted, 
but without avail, and after a long delay the night came 
when Webster was informed that the next morning he 
would be executed. By that time he had become 
reconciled to his fate, and before he went to his death 
he confessed his guilt. 

Dickens, in a letter to Lord Lytton, gave a descrip- 
tion of the scene of Webster's crime. 

" Being in Cambridge," he wrote, " I thought I would 
go over the Medical School, and see the exact localities 
where Professor Webster did that amazing murder and 
worked so hard to rid himself of the body of the 
murdered man. (I find there is, of course, no rational 
doubt that the professor was always a secretly cruel 
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man.) They were horribly grim, private, cold, and 
quiet; the identical furnace smelling fearfully (some 
anatomical broth in it, I suppose), as if the body were 
still there ; jars of pieces of sour mortality standing 
about, like the forty robbers in Ali Baba after being 
scalded to death ; and bodies near us ready to be carried 
into next morning's lectures. At the house where I 
afterwards dined I heard an amazing and fearful story, 
told by one who had been at a dinner-party of ten or a 
dozen at Webster's less than a year before the murder. 
They began rather uncomfortably, in consequence of 
one of the guests (the victim of an instinctive antipathy) 
starting up with the sweat pouring down his face, and 
crying out, ' Oh heaven ! There's a cat somewhere in 
the room ! ' The cat was found and ejected, but they 
didn't get on very well. Left with their wine they were 
getting on a little better, when Webster suddenly told 
the servants to turn the gas off and bring in that bowl 
of burning minerals which he had prepared in order 
that the company might see how they looked by 
its weird light. All this was done, and every man 
was looking, horror-stricken, at his neighbour, when 
Webster was seen bending over the bowl with a rope 
round his neck, holding up the end of the rope, with 
his head on one side and his tongue lolled out, to 
represent a hanged man." 
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CHAPTER III 

THOMAS GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT 

There can be no doubt that had Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright taken advantage of his talents and oppor- 
tunities he would have risen to be one of the most 
notable men of the nineteenth century. Before he had 
reached his thirtieth year he was well known as poet, 
painter, and critic, and had gained the friendship of 
eminent men whose names are household words to-day. 
Wainewright's mother died in giving birth to him, 
and he had scarcely learned to walk when his father, 
a well-known solicitor, also passed away. But the 
young orphan had a rich and benevolent grandfather, 
Dr Griffiths, the proprietor of the Monthly Review, 
who took him to live in his roomy mansion, Linden 
House, Turnham Green, London. 

Linden House stood in four acres of charming 
gardens and lawns, and was an ideal home for its 
scholarly owner and his clever grandchild. When 
Dr Griffiths died his son sent Wainewright to a good 
school, and, although the boy possessed a private 
income of over two hundred pounds a year, did not call 
upon him to pay any of the expenses. The interest 
was allowed to accumulate until he was nearing man- 
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hood, when, as. he expressed a desire to serve his 
country, a commission was obtained for him in the 
Guards. However, the rough and tumble life of a 
regiment did not prove on close inspection to be 
suitable, and he left the army. 

From his earliest days Wainewright had evinced a 
taste for art and literature — as a boy of twelve he had 
produced sketches far above the average — and there 
was every reason to suppose that if he looked to litera- 
ture for a livelihood he would not be disappointed. He 
was backed by the private income already mentioned, 
and, in the circumstances, a way seemed clear to a 
highly successful career. His personal appearance was 
in his favour, his large, massive head, and deeply set 
eyes, square, powerful jaw, and sensitive mouth stamp- 
ing him as being out of the ordinary. He affected the 
moustaches in accordance with the fashion of the day, 
and dressed luxuriously and exquisitely. No dandy 
was considered complete unless his fingers were 
covered with rings, and Wainewright did not neglect 
this important point. Perhaps his only grievance with 
himself was that his hair was sandy, but he dyed it 
black and was content. 

Of course, he was received in many of the best 
houses, for he was a well-educated, intellectual young 
gentleman with a future. Everybody was pleased to 
make his acquaintance, and his brilliant conversational 
powers gained for him numerous friends and admirers. 
He was in constant demand by young ladies who 
possessed albums, and, as a rule, his contributions to 
these graveyards of vanity were witty and original. 
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Wainewright was about twenty-five when a publisher 
started the London Magazine. Determined to make 
it a success, the proprietor engaged the services of some 
of the most brilliant men of letters, and he succeeded 
in gathering under his banner Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Hood, De Quincey, Allan Cunningham, and Hazlitt. 
But remarkable as this company was, he did not consider 
it complete without young Wainewright, who, accord- 
ingly, was invited to become a regular contributor to 
the magazine. 

Successful young men are generally in a hurry, and 
Wainewright was too versatile to be an exception. 
Within twelve months he had married and had sent a 
picture to the Royal Academy, which was accepted and 
well hung, had written charming essays, and had earned 
a reputation as an art critic. He was a poet, too, and 
could be epigrammatic and witty. 

But from an early age Wainewright was cursed by 
the vice of extravagance. The friendship of famous 
men and women turned his head. He would not wait 
and earn money before he spent it. He wanted to 
begin where the intellectual giants of the age were 
leaving off, and there could be only one result of. such 
a policy. 

Immediately after his marriage to Miss Frances Ward 
he began to entertain on a large scale, although his 
income was small. One night he gave a dinner-party, 
at which were present Charles Lamb ; Macready, the 
great actor; Sergeant Talfourd, the eminent lawyer 
who afterwards became a judge ; John Forster, the 
biographer of Dickens ; and Hazlitt, the great critic. 
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There were others, but these were the men Wainewright 
delighted to honour. Their presence under his roof 
was, he considered, a tribute to his genius. It was an 
admission that he was one of them, and he was proud 
of the fact. The guests certainly enjoyed the luxurious 
dinner and their host's conversation, and when the party 
broke up in the early hours of the morning they 
expressed the wish that they might meet again and soon 
under such pleasant conditions. They would not have 
been so complacent had they known that Wainewright 
had sacrificed nearly a month's income on the evening's 
entertainment. 

This was only one of many parties, and as Waine- 
wright kept a horse as well as a pony and trap, and was 
constantly adding to his stocks of clothes and jewellery, 
his means were quickly exhausted. He then began to 
borrow cautiously from his friends, and when that source 
of income dried up applied to the professional money- 
lenders. The latter, however, demanded security, and 
very soon Wainewright found them obdurate. He 
could bluff his friends into accepting him as a wealthy 
and successful literary man, but the moneylenders 
required proof of means, and he failed to supply it. 

When all honest methods of obtaining money were 

exhausted Wainewright recollected that his private 

income of two hundred pounds per annum — heavily 

mortgaged by now, of course — represented an original 

investment of five thousand two hundred pounds. This 

capital was invested in the names of four trustees who, 

he knew, would not consent to its sale. The money 

was meant to keep the Wainewrights from poverty, and 
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to come to his wife's assistance if she survived him. 
But Wainewright took no thought for the morrow. He 
began to weave golden fancies of what he could do if 
only he could capture his capital, or even part of it. 
With a couple of thousand pounds he would be able to 
give more lavish entertainments and win the praises 
and gratitude of his fine friends. And from dreams he 
passed into realities, was tempted, and fell. 

The trustees having positively declined to release a 
penny of the five thousand two hundred pounds, Waine- 
wright turned to forgery, and after a few hours' practice 
he forged an order — purporting to be signed by the four 
trustees — on the Bank of England for the payment of 
two thousand two hundred and fifty-nine pounds. He 
must have accomplished this with marvellous skill, for 
naturally the bank was extremely careful and the 
signatures were scrutinised keenly. Nevertheless, the 
money was paid over, and Wainewright was in funds 
for a year or two. 

He instantly resumed his famous dinner-parties, 
Talfourd, Macready, Forster, and others being among 
the regular guests. In after years it fell to the lot of 
Mr Justice Talfourd to preside over many criminal 
trials and to come into contact with some notorious 
wrongdoers, but never in his life was he closer to crime 
than when, as an eminent barrister, he was one of 
Wainewright's intimate friends. 

But who could have guessed the real character of the 
amiable, intellectual host, the connoisseur in pictures, 
poetry, and all the arts ? Wainewright would sit at the 
head of his table and talk charmingly of his latest 
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purchases in the way of pictures and books, and after 
dinner he would exhibit them to his friends, happy and 
careless, as though there were no black shadow hanging 
over him. 

The proceeds of the forgery quickly vanished, but as 
he had paid one of his moneylenders promptly he was 
able to obtain another advance from him, this time for 
six hundred. This eased things for a few months, and 
then Wainewright took to disposing of his pictures and 
jewellery. Taking advantage of his own cleverness, he 
palmed off inferior copies of celebrated pictures on 
unsuspecting acquaintances, who bought them under 
the impression that they were fine engravings. But 
tricks of this nature merely solved temporary pocket- 
money difficulties ; they could not banish worry or 
render trickery superfluous. 

He had not forgotten that pleasant home of his 

childhood days, Linden House. It was now in the 

occupation of his elderly uncle, Mr George Griffiths, 

who was as kind-hearted as his father had been, and 

Wainewright thought it would be to his advantage if 

he could induce his uncle to invite him and his wife to 

make Linden House their permanent residence. It 

was not difficult to bring this about, for Mr Griffiths 

naturally found it somewhat lonely, and he was only too 

delighted to have his nephew and niece as his guests 

when the former dropped a hint. A cordial invitation 

was extended to them, and one night Wainewright and 

his wife slipped out of their expensive apartments in 

the West End of London and unobtrusively made their 

way to Turnham Green. 
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It was a source of intense relief to both husband and 
wife, who had for months experienced insults at the 
hands of importunate tradespeople and moneylenders' 
representatives. Linden House was like an oasis in a 
desert to them. They could walk about its pleasant 
and extensive grounds without fear of seeing a writ 
thrust under their noses. There were no creditors to 
climb the stairs shouting threats. It was Wainewright's 
chance to redeem the past. If he had settled down to 
hard work he would have earned a decent living, and 
he would not have been disappointed with the result. 
But hard work was beyond him, and he was not twenty- 
four hours in Linden House when he began to wish 
that the place was his. 

Supposing his uncle died ? How often he whispered 
that to himself, and pondered on the amount of money 
likely to come to him with the mansion, for he was his 
uncle's heir. Old Griffiths, however, took such good 
care of himself that he appeared likely to attain a 
venerable age. And each day saw Wainewright in a 
greater hurry to become lord and master of Linden 
House. 

A couple of years before Wainewright, whilst 
rummaging amongst the shelves of a second-hand book- 
shop, had discovered a curious and quaint volume on 
poisons. Attracted by the binding he had bought 
it, and, having read the contents, had come to the 
conclusion that poisoning was a most interesting 
subject. Consequently, he followed up the study of it, 
and by the time he brought his wife to Linden House 
he was quite an expert on poisons and poisoning. In 
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fact, very few of the doctors of the day exceeded him 
in this peculiar knowledge, and no one knew more than 
he did about strychnine and antimony, his special 
poisons. 

Day after day the Wainewrights fed on the bounty 
of Mr Griffiths, and daily, nay, hourly, Wainewright's 
evil spirit urged him to murder the man to whom he 
owed his home. 

Of an evening after dinner the two men would retire 
to the pleasant library overlooking the flower garden at 
the back to drink wine and discuss literature and art. 
In the half-light Wainewright's broad, intellectual face 
would lose all its harshness, and the soft, mellowy voice 
would charm the old man with stories of Charles Lamb, 
Macready, Forster, and others. Then Mr Griffiths 
would feel that he was being repaid for his kindness to 
the young couple, and congratulate himself on having 
banished the loneliness from his life. 

One night they were sitting as usual in the cosy room, 
the light from a solitary lamp leaving most of the room 
in the shadows. A small oak table stood between them, 
and on it a bottle of wine, two glasses, and a jug of 
water. Wainewright was in the middle of an anecdote 
of Macready when he saw that his uncle's glass was 
empty. 

" Allow me, uncle," he said in his most winning 
manner, and proceeded to fill the glass with wine. As 
he did so, however, he watched the old man out of the 
corner of one eye and noticed that he was not looking. 

Wainewright suddenly pressed a ring on the third 
finger of his right hand, and in the semi-darkness it was 
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impossible to distinguish the tiny drops of liquid that 
fell from it. A moment later Wainewright had handed 
the glass to his uncle, who sipped some of the contents, 
and then placed it on the table again. 

The conversation was resumed, and it was past 
midnight when they heard Mrs Wainewright's voice 
from the staircase reminding them of the lateness of the 
hour. With a laugh old Griffiths started to his feet. 

" You talk so well, Thomas," he said, with his usual 
generosity, " that the time seems to fly when you're 
present. But we mustn't keep Fanny waiting any 
longer." A few strides brought him to the door, 
Wainewright, however, remaining by the table. 

" You've forgotten your wine, uncle," he said care- 
lessly. " It's so good, it would be a pity to waste it." 

" So it would," said the old man, and returned to the 
table. Then he lifted the glass to his lips and drained 
it. " Doesn't taste nice," he added, making a wry 
mouth. " I must see about it in the morning. Good 
night, my boy, and pleasant dreams." 

" Good night, uncle," said the poisoner, not moving 
out of the shadows. " Don't wait for me." 

He knew that his uncle was as good as dead, for that 
glass of wine had contained sufficient strychnine to 
poison two men. The house and Mr Griffiths' money 
would soon be his — but was there any danger? Would 
the old man's death arouse suspicion ? 

He did not sleep that night, nor the following 
night, and when Mr Griffiths had a fit and passed away 
suddenly the poisoner's careworn appearance was put 
down to natural grief for his relative. But when the 
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old man was buried Wainewright recovered with 
marvellous celerity and took possession of the property. 

He had accomplished his second great crime, and 
there appeared to be no reason why the murder should 
not be as successful as the forgery on the Bank of 
England, which was still undiscovered and was likely 
to remain so. 

The ready money which he inherited, along with the 
house, amounted to some thousands of pounds, and it 
ought to have insured several years of peace, but when 
he came to pay off his more pressing creditors the 
poisoner found that he owed much more than he had 
thought, and the small balance quickly evaporated in 
riotous living. He went out into society very often, 
and soon after his uncle's death he redeemed most of 
his jewellery from the pawnbroker's, whilst the livery- 
stable keepers found in him a good customer for their 
best horses. 

Wainewright, forger and murderer, was still the 
dandy, the man of letters and the bon vivant. In a 
small way he patronised the numerous aspirants to 
literary fame who appealed to him, and whilst Mrs 
Wainewright was doing her best to economise at home, 
her husband was squandering their money amongst his 
friends in London. 

In the year of his accession to the property of 
Mr Griffiths his wife gave birth to a son, but as Waine- 
wright detested children he never took any interest in 
the child. All he lived for was to perfect his pose before 
the world as a rich and fashionable gentleman and an 
amateur of the arts, 
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But with the birth of a son came the further respon- 
sibility of having to provide a home for his wife's mother 
and her two daughters. Mrs Abercromby — she had been 
widowed twice — had made a brave struggle to maintain 
herself and her children, but had been compelled to 
admit defeat, and there was only one house open 
to them, her married daughter's. She believed that 
Wainewright was wealthy, and when he offered her a 
home she did not hesitate to accept it for herself and for 
her children, Helen and Madeleine. 

To keep Linden House in proper style, however, 
required quite fifteen hundred pounds a year, and the 
owner of it was actually living on his wits. He made 
no attempt to earn a penny, and when his uncle's legacy 
was gone he turned poisoner again in order to replenish 
his banking account. 

The Abercrombys had not been in the house a 
year when the position of affairs became extremely 
hazardous. A London moneylender held a bill of sale 
covering every stick of furniture in Linden House; 
there were three judgment summonses out against 
Wainewright, and every penny he was entitled to was 
pledged twice over. Ruin was only a matter of a few 
months, and Wainewright was in despair. He believed 
he could poison with impunity, but there was no one 
whose death could benefit him. All the inmates of 
Linden House were paupers like himself. 

Then he thought of defrauding the insurance 
companies. They had plenty of money, and if only he 
could find a victim — he glanced up from the book he 
was pretending to read as Helen Abercromby, a pretty, 
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charming girl of twenty, entered the room and disturbed 
his thoughts. 

Helen was very fond of her brother-in-law and plainly 
showed it. She considered him the cleverest and most 
generous man in the world, and Wainewright was well 
aware that Helen would do anything he asked of her. 
How often had she expressed a desire to be able to 
repay him for his kindness to herself, her mother, and 
her sister! She was trusting and unsuspicious, and it 
instantly occurred to Wainewright that he ought to be 
able to make some money out of her. He thereupon 
began to lay plans, which, if successful, were to bring 
him a fortune. 

What he proposed to do was to insure Helen for 
twenty thousand pounds and then poison her. Such 
was his programme, but, of course, there were many 
obstacles to be overcome. To begin with, he could not 
himself insure her because the companies would require 
proof that her death would entail financial loss to him, 
and the truth was that her death would relieve him of 
the cost of her maintenance, and so he stood to gain 
rather than lose by her decease. However, Waine- 
wright's ingenious mind soon evolved a plausible reason 
for Helen's insurance. He invented a story of a suit 
in Chancery which would not come on for three years, 
a law suit involving thousands of pounds rightfully 
Helen's, but which, he said, would pass to a distant 
relative if she died before the hearing of the action, 
and, consequently, she was anxious to insure her life 
until the Chancery suit was decided. 

In due course Helen Abercrombv was induced by 
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her brother-in-law to make a will in her sister's favour, 
for the poisoner intended when Madeleine was in 
possession of the insurance money to get it from hef by 
fair means or foul. 

The object of the will was to prevent any suspicion 
arising against Wainewright when the death of Helen 
was succeeded by a claim on the insurance companies. 
It was all cleverly arranged, and when Helen succeeded 
in insuring her life for a few thousands Wainewright 
felt that he was on the road to riches. 

But a hitch occurred, and it was caused by Helen's 
mother. She had been against the insurance proposals 
from the beginning, not because she suspected her son- 
in-law, but because she considered the payment of 
the heavy premiums to be nothing better than mad 
extravagance. 

" What's the use of insuring a portionless girl for 
five thousand pounds for two or three years? " she asked 
her son-in-law, with a warmth that aroused his anger. 
" It only means throwing away nearly three hundred 
pounds, and we really can't afford that luxury." 

Of course, she said a great deal more than this, and 
Wainewright eventually decided that his plans could not 
fructify until Mrs Abercromby was out of the way. 

She died with startling suddenness, a few days' illness 
followed by a puzzling collapse. Wainewright mourned 
with the dead woman's three daughters, but he got her 
underground as quickly as possible. Had a proper 
post-mortem examination been made of the body poison 
must have been found in it, and Helen's life would have 
been saved, but nothing was done. 
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Some dreary and uninteresting months followed. 
Wainewright succeeded in borrowing a few hundred 
pounds with which he kept the household going. But 
when Helen reached her twenty-first birthday, and was, 
therefore, in a position to insure herself on her own 
proposals, he took up the subject again, and by the 
exercise of great craft managed to get policies amount- 
ing to twelve thousand pounds. Of course, none of 
them were in his favour. Helen's will still remained in 
force, and Madeleine Abercromby was her sister's 
heiress. But Helen was already marked down to be 
the poisoner's third victim. 

It was within a fortnight of the Christmas of 1830 
that he offered to take them all to London for a few 
weeks to enable them to see the shops and visit 
the theatres. The proposal was hailed with delight. 
Linden House was by now scarcely an attractive place 
for two young girls. Wainewright's friends seldom 
appeared there, the master preferring to do his enter- 
taining in town away from his wife and sisters-in-law. 
But his relations forgave him much neglect when, on 
their behalf, he took furnished apartments in Conduit 
Street and installed them there for the Christmas 
season. 

On the following day he induced Madeleine to assign 
to him two of the policies on her sister's life, so that in 
the event of Helen's death he could immediately realise 
them and have a few thousand pounds at his disposal. 
The same evening they went to the theatre, a happy 
family party, the girls in the highest spirits and enjoying 
themselves thoroughly. As befitted a man who prided 
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himself on doing things well, Wainewright provided an 
appetising supper on their return home, and one of the 
happiest days in the lives of Mrs Wainewright's two 
sisters ended successfully. 

The entertainment had been so joyous that Waine- 
wright repeated it the following evening, but this time 
the weather tried to mar their pleasure, and when they 
left the theatre a heavy downpour saturated the young 
ladies' clothes. 

Helen's white satin shoes were soon in the clutches 
of the muddy streets, and when she arrived home it was 
observed at once that she had caught a cold. Supper 
consisted of lobsters and porter, and it is practically 
certain that Wainewright administered the first dose of 
poison in the latter, for soon after the meal was over 
Helen complained of severe pains in the head. 

The cold-blooded poisoner, professing to be greatly 
distressed, sent for the well-known Dr Locock, who 
took the case in hand, and when the patient seemed to 
be making progress Wainewright, having first prepared 
a dose of medicine which he caused his wife to give to 
her sister, announced that he and Mrs Wainewright 
would take a trip up the river as he had a commission 
for half a dozen sketches of the Thames. 

Husband and wife left in the morning, and within a 
couple of hours poor Helen had a relapse. The doctor 
was summoned again, but could do nothing, and the 
old nurse, standing by the bedside, grim-faced and 
depressed, saw the girl pass from strong convulsions 
into death. 

" I knew she couldn't live — I knew," she cried 
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when the end had come, " for I saw her mother and 
Mr Griffiths die just the same way." 

It will be noticed how Wainewright took the pre- 
caution of being out of the house when death occurred. 
That was intended to deviate suspicion from himself, 
but he could hardly have expected that Helen Aber- 
cromby would be buried without an inquiry. A noted 
surgeon and Dr Locock examined the body, but both 
failed to discover signs of foul play, and the girl was 
buried. Wainewright's third murder was undetected. 

The way was now clear to extracting twelve thousand 
pounds from the insurance companies, and Wainewright 
told Madeleine to instruct a solicitor to claim that 
amount. But greatly to his astonishment, dismay, and 
anger, the companies absolutely refused to hand over 
a single sovereign. They declared that the policies 
had been obtained by false representations, and when 
Madeleine's solicitor issued a writ the companies 
accepted service and entered an elaborate defence. 

The law, however, was very slow in those days, even 
slower than it is now, and Wainewright could not afford 
to wait. The creditors were closing in upon him like 
famished wolves, and he came to the conclusion that 
he could avoid them only by exiling himself. A week 
after he took this decision he was on the Continent, 
and he did not see England again for six years. He 
was absent from London when the two actions by 
Miss Madeleine Abercromby against the insurance 
companies were tried, the first resulting in disagree- 
ment and the second in favour of the defendants. 

During his wanderings on the Continent he experi- 
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enced all the ups and downs of an adventurer's 
life. One week he would be fashionably dressed and 
gambling heavily at the public tables. The next, 
broken in pocket, he would be selling his coat to buy 
food. Now and then he was able to raise loans from 
friends in England, who, of course, had no idea that 
they were lending money to a triple murderer. An 
unpleasant experience was a six months' sojourn in a 
French prison, where he was detained on suspicion, 
a quantity of strychnine having been found in his 
possession, but he was eventually liberated without a 
trial. 

A greater shock was in store for him. In a French 
village one day he picked up an out-of-date English 
paper and read a paragraph in it to the effect that a 
warrant was out against him for the forgery he had 
committed seven years previously on the Bank of 
England. 

That made him very wary, and he lay low for a time, 
but somehow thoughts of England and the fashionable 
and celebrated folk he had known there proved too 
strong an attraction. He felt himself irresistibly drawn 
towards the London he loved, and, not being able to 
refute his own specious arguments, he returned. 

He disguised himself, of course, but unfortunately 
for him he was recognised by Forrester, the famous 
Bow Street runner, who arrested him at once, and at 
his subsequent trial Wainewright, pleading guilty to 
uttering a forged cheque, was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 

Whilst in Newgate awaiting transportation to 
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Hobart Town, Tasmania, Wainewright saw a party of 
gentlemen approaching, and he immediately recognised 
Macready. The moment the famous actor saw the 
shabby, miserable specimen of humanity who had often 
been his host, he exclaimed, " Good God ! there's 
Wainewright! " His companions, Forster, Hablot 
Browne — the Phiz of Dickens' books — and Charles 
Dickens himself, turned and looked at the pitiable 
figure. Then they passed on with bowed heads, 
leaving the prisoner unashamed and unembarrassed. 

" Sir, I am a gentleman, and have always been one," 
he said proudly, when the chaplain spoke of his sins. 
He was never sorry for what he had done, only for 
having been found out. 

During the latter years of his life the convict painted 
several portraits of residents in Hobart, and he also 
busied himself with long petitions to the Governor 
praying for a ticket-of-leave, all of which were 
rejected. 

When in 1852 he died, he had served over fourteen 
years, and had reached the age of fifty-eight. It was 
said that at the time of his death his only friend was a 
cat, which was as miserable as himself. 

Such was the extraordinary diversified career of a 
clever and unscrupulous man. 

There are many things to marvel at in his life-story, 
but the most astonishing of all is the failure to prosecute 
him for the murders he committed. They were the 
subject of general conversation before the prison hulks 
took him to the other end of the world, and we can 
only suppose that the authorities did not feel that the 
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evidence would be strong enough to secure conviction. 
Perhaps they also realised that transportation was the 
severest punishment of all to a man who had been 
brought up in luxury and who had lived only for 
pleasure. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EX-KING MILAN OF SERBIA 

The life-story of Milan of Serbia is a strange mixture 
of the romantic and the sordid, but if he was a complete 
failure it must be admitted that he really never had a 
chance to escape his destiny. He was trained to be the 
man he was, and from his childhood onwards he was 
surrounded by unscrupulous men and women who were 
determined to ruin him in body and soul, and unfor- 
tunately they succeeded only too well in accomplishing 
their object. 

From the beginning everything was against Milan. 
His father died early, and he was left at the mercy of 
his mother, an utterly immoral woman with a squalid 
past. She handed her child over to a French nurse 
until he was old enough to begin his education. Then 
a cynical professor, who preached atheism, was called 
upon to superintend the young prince's studies, and as 
the professor was a regular frequenter of cafes and 
billiard saloons, he usually took Milan with him. The 
" curriculum " also included visits to low-class music 
halls, and it is not astonishing that Milan was as 
precocious and depraved a youth as one could find 
in all France before he had reached his fourteenth 

birthday. 
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The boy's friends were tenth-rate music-hall artistes 
of the vilest type, card-sharpers and their fellows of the 
billiard table, race-course hangers-on, and a not less 
repellent group of shabby genteel " professors " who 
confirmed his teacher's disbelief in everything humanity 
holds sacred. 

Who could have expected Milan to escape contam- 
ination ? When we remember what his mother was and 
how he was " educated," we can only marvel that he was 
not worse than he actually proved to be. 

When Milan was in Paris learning to be a failure 
events of vital importance to him were taking place in 
Serbia. Michael IV. was the reigning prince, and 
Milan, his second cousin, was the next heir to the 
throne. However, it was by no means certain that the 
boy would succeed, although the chances were in his 
favour ; but, apparently, it was not considered necessary 
to safeguard the child who might be called to rule over 
a small but extremely important Balkan State. 

Years of idleness and dissipation seemed in front of 
Milan, when the assassination of Prince Michael -on 
ioth June, 1868, transformed him into ruling prince of 
Serbia. His elevation was totally unexpected, but the 
fourteen-year-old boy was delirious with delight. He 
knew that he was now rich and a somebody, and he set 
off for Belgrade determined to make the most of his 
power and thoroughly enjoy life. 

Of course, as he was four years under age — royalty 
comes of age at eighteen — he could not step at once 
into full possession of his inheritance. This did not 
trouble him, for he knew as much as most men of 
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twenty-five, and all he thought of was having a good 
time at the expense of his subjects. 

He started by giving a severe shock to the Council 
of Regents who awaited him in Belgrade. They 
expected to see a rosy-cheeked boy whose only hobby 
would be toys, an innocent, unspoilt child who would 
be as clay in their hands. Instead, a sallow-faced, 
anaemic youth strolled into their presence smoking a 
cigar, sank wearily into a chair, and, with a cynical 
smile, listened unconcernedly to their good advice. 
Then he demanded wine, and, after a couple of glasses, 
began to talk to them about Paris and its gaieties until 
the hoary old sinners who stood before him awkwardly 
could hardly believe their eyes and ears. 

A year after the termination of his minority he 
announced to Ristich, the most powerful man in the 
country, that he had found a bride with all the qualities 
necessary for the position his wife would occupy. But 
when Ristich heard the name of a widow twelve years 
older than the prince, and the bearer of a reputation 
which was not too savoury, he protested vehemently. 
In the verbal combat that ensued the youthful prince 
and the crafty, designing statesman nearly came to 
blows. Milan raved like a madman, and when, later, 
a deputation of eminent Serbians called at the palace to 
protest against his proposed marriage he was with 
difficulty restrained from firing upon them. 

It seemed impossible to restrain him from his mad 
folly, but, to the relief of his advisers, his paroxysms 
suddenly ceased, and, without any appearance of ill- 
will, he resumed his duties. 
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At first his ministers thought that he was planning a 
secret marriage, but the truth was that Milan had 
completely forgotten the widow. She passed out of 
his life without any regret, and he never mentioned her 
name again. A few months afterwards he was congratu- 
lating himself upon what he now called his " escape." 
Of course, the cause is obvious. Another person had 
come into his life, and this time he lost his heart in 
earnest. 

One day a beautiful girl of sixteen was introduced 
to him, and he fell in love with her on the spot. 
Nathalie Keshko was everything that he was not. She 
had been carefully educated by her father, a wealthy 
Russian Army officer, and when Milan met her, a 
vivacious schoolgirl on her holidays, she was a credit to 
her father's upbringing. 

She had a lovely face, a pair of dark, limpid eyes, 
an exquisite figure, and she was the embodiment of 
womanly sweetness. She could be witty, too, and wise, 
and in half an hour's conversation with the ruling prince 
of Serbia she completely captivated him. There was 
no denying him this time, and the marriage was quickly 
arranged. No one could bring any sort of charge 
against Nathalie, and her beauty and charm were 
irresistible. Colonel Keshko was not enthusiastic about 
the match, although he knew that the day was coming 
when Milan would be king instead of prince, but his 
daughter was ambitious, and she liked and admired 
Milan, whose appearance improved as he grew older. 

" Remember, father, what the gipsy fortune-teller 
told me when I was only ten," she said, with a whimsical 
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laugh, when she discussed the momentous question 
with the parent she loved. 

" That was all nonsense," he answered testily. 
" Your old nurse should have known better than to have 
taken you to that impostor." 

" Impostor, father! " exclaimed the girl seriously. 
" Have you forgotten the gipsy's words? Didn't she 
say, ' I see a throne. You will be a queen, but you will 
not be a lucky queen. I see you driven into exile ' ? " 
The girl laughed again. " What has to be must 
be, father," she added, with her arm through his, 
" and I am going to marry Milan. I will chance the 
exile." 

The marriage took place, and for a time all was 
happiness. Milan was only twenty-one, his wife 
sixteen, and in 1876, a year after their wedding, a child 
was born on whom they lavished their love. He was 
christened Alexander — the same Alexander who was the 
victim of the hideous massacre of 10th June, 1903. 

There was plenty of work to occupy Milan. Trouble 
was never lacking in the Balkans, and he was soon 
involved in a war. He aspired to lead his hardy 
soldiers— and they certainly fought with their traditional 
bravery — but his dissipations in Paris and Belgrade had 
vitiated him, and on the battlefield he was usually a 
mass of trembling flesh. In blunt terms, Milan was a 
coward, the only one in a small army which, even when 
it suffered defeat, never surrendered its honour. 

Queen Nathalie, happy in her son and husband, had 

forgotten the gipsy fortune-teller's reference to exile, 

when one morning in re-reading an account of the 
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murder of Prince Michael, she expressed a wish to see 
the woods where the crime had taken place. She was 
advised not to go, and when Milan heard of it he became 
very angry with her. Topchider was a place of evil 
omen for them, and he insisted that Nathalie should 
abandon the idea of inspecting the woods and the old 
mansion. 

But curiosity is a powerful tempter, and Nathalie, 
marvelling that her simple request should have roused 
so much opposition, felt that she could not rest until 
she had seen the woods. 

" I suppose Milan thinks I will be murdered like 
Prince Michael was," she said with a pout. " Well, if 
I am, what of it? What must be must be. I am going 
to Topchider to-day. It's an excellent opportunity, 
as His Majesty has not been home for a day and won't 
return for two more." 

Her friend implored her not to go, and the rest of 
the Court became panic-stricken when the order was 
given to the coachman to drive to Topchider. But 
they could do nothing, and, accompanied by a lady-in- 
waiting, Nathalie started out for the woods which she 
wished to inspect. 

What was the secret of ghost-haunted Topchider? 

Nathalie, breathlessly excited, sat forward with her face 

framed in the open window of the carriage so as not to 

miss anything. Why was it her doting husband did 

not wish her to enter the miniature forest where his 

predecessor had met with a horrible end? Would she 

discover the secret? She was asking herself these 

obvious questions when she caught sight of a figure she 
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knew only too well standing amongst the trees. It was 

Milan. 

A cry of joy rose to her lips, only to be instantly 

suppressed, for as the carriage approached nearer 

Queen Nathalie learnt the secret of Topchider Woods. 

Her husband had his arm around a woman's waist and 

was kissing her passionately. 

The queen knew now why Milan had ordered her not 

to go to Topchider, and instantly her whole soul was 

in revolt. She sprang from the moving carriage and 

confronted him, a jealous, wronged woman, burning 

with indignation. 

There was a terrible scene between husband and wife, 

and throughout it the cause of all the trouble stood apart 
with a scornful smile on her wrinkled, ugly face. Yes, 

it was wrinkled and ugly, and even in her jealousy 

Nathalie could not but wonder how this middle-aged, 
unlovely creature could have won her husband's love. 
Nathalie at last drove away, a broken-hearted woman. 

It was no comfort to her to know that Madame Christich 
was old and ugly. The poor queen knew that her 
happiness had gone and that the outlook for herself and 
her child was dark and stormy. 

When she arrived home she made inquiries about 
Madame Christich, but nobody could explain Milan's 
devotion to her. There was only one possible explana- 
tion which was that she hypnotised him. Certainly it 
seemed the most plausible one, for hitherto Milan could 
not bear the sight of an ugly woman, no matter how 
charming her personality might be, and now he was the 
slave of an elderly witch. 
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From the moment that Nathalie found out his secret 
Milan flung discretion to the winds. He was seen in 
public with Madame Christich, and several times a week 
he would drive from the Royal Palace to her house 
carrying in his own hands costly bouquets. He gave 
her all the money he had, and borrowed more for her 
sake. She received a fortune in jewels from him, and 
asked for the royal collection and obtained most of it. 

All the time Queen Nathalie bore herself with 
patience and dignity. She saw little of Milan, and 
devoted herself entirely to her son. For the sake of 
her child and of Serbia she remained in Belgrade, 
but when it came to receiving insults in public from 
Milan and from Madame Christich Belgrade became 
impossible. 

The limit was reached on Easter Sunday, 1888. It 
is the Serbian custom for the king and queen to attend 
Divine service on that day, accompanied by all the 
courtiers. After the service the usual salutations are 
exchanged — " Christ is risen," " He is risen indeed " — 
and then the king kisses the men and the queen kisses 
the women. 

Queen Nathalie was performing her part of the 
ceremony when suddenly a dark, evil face with protrud- 
ing eyes and thick, coarse lips thrust itself close to hers. 
With a stifled cry she recognised Madame Christich. 
The insolent creature was actually expecting the queen 
to kiss her ! 

Nathalie moved aside slightly so as to greet the next 
lady, thus ignoring Madame Christich. But the latter, 
who had purposelv brought all her low-class friends to 
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see her triumph over the queen, was determined not to 
leave the Cathedral without having received the royal 
kiss. She turned and stared at Milan with a question 
in her satanic eyes. 

The king instantly took his cue. " You will kiss 
Madame Christich," he thundered, startling the 
congregation. 

The queen did not answer a word. 

Milan, seeing she would not obey, uttered an oath 
and sprang at her throat. For a few moments she was 
in danger of strangulation at his hands, but the momen- 
tarily stupefied courtiers recovered themselves in time 
and rushed to her rescue. There was a brief struggle, 
and king and queen were separated. Then the Cathe- 
dral emptied, and all Serbia was provided with a 
sensation. 

Her Majesty could not, of course, remain in 
Belgrade, and she immediately went to Wiesbaden, 
taking little Prince Alexander with her. 

Milan, who cared as little for his son now as he did 
for his wife, wished to hurt her as much as possible, 
and he appealed to the German Emperor to deliver 
Prince Alexander to his representatives in order that 
he might be brought back to Belgrade. At the same 
time he intimated that he did not wish to see his wife 
again. 

Wilhelm II. had just ascended the throne, and was 
beginning that career which was to bring about the 
greatest war in the world's history and his own destruc- 
tion, but his position was a very powerful one in those 
days, and he could have protected the outraged mother 
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and queen, and assured her a little peace within 
his domains had he acted chivalrously. He knew, of 
course, all about Milan's treatment of his unfortunate 
wife, and he was well aware that the king was in the 
wrong and that Nathalie had always been a good wife 
and mother. Yet, knowing all this, he took the side of 
the depraved scoundrel and actually ordered his police 
to force their way into Nathalie's presence and take her 
son from her. But, after all, Wilhelm was only 
consistent. His father's corpse was scarcely cold before 
he started insulting and threatening his own mother. 
What chance had a stranger, and a woman, too, after 
that ? 

There was no resisting Wilhelm's brutal police, and 
Prince Alexander was restored to Milan, while his 
mother became an exile before she was thirty years of 
age. Henceforth, she watched the tragedy of her 
family from afar, except on those rare occasions when 
she was permitted to enter Serbia during the reign of 
her son. 

Milan had by now earned a reputation which he 
could never have lived down. He was a thief and a 
murderer, and with astonishing recklessness he cheated 
even those who were his best friends. Once when he 
was in a desperate position he asked the late Tsar of 
Russia to lend him a considerable sum of money on 
certain property. The request was complied with and 
the cash advanced. Later, when the Tsar tried to fore- 
close, he discovered that the property in question had 
been mortgaged four times by Milan before he had 
jraised the loan from him. 

Whenever Milan wished to get rid of any subject of 
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whom he disapproved he trumped up a charge of high 
treason against him, and had him hanged or shot. He 
never showed the slightest mercy to his prisoners, and 
it afforded him peculiar delight to execute the only son 
of a devoted father or mother, or to send a man to death 
in the presence of his wife. 

There was a lady in Belgrade whose husband was 
executed without a proper trial. She implored Milan 
after the " court-martial " to pardon her husband. 

The king laughed. " How can I pardon a man who 
was buried this morning ? " he said carelessly, and the 
widow collapsed in a dead faint. 

Later she tried to avenge her murdered husband by 
shooting Milan. She missed him, and was arrested, 
together with a friend of hers, also a widow. They 
were condemned to death, but were reprieved, for the 
king feared that their official murder would create 
trouble for him in Europe. 

The two ladies were hurried off to a foul prison in a 
remote part of the country, and shortly afterwards they 
were found in their cells murdered. One had been 
throttled, the other hanged ; and all the officials of 
the gaol had been murdered, too, to prevent them 
conveying to the outside world the story of the 
atrocity. 

Milan was under the thumb of Madame Christich, 
who was in reality a paid agent of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Francis Joseph and his creatures supplied the 
money which enabled the woman to urge on Milan to 
fresh murders ; they used her to plot against the 
Serbian people and against Russia. Austria has always 
been efficient in the art of political murder, and Madame 
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Christich was one of their most valued and successful 
representatives. 

But it could not go on for ever. Milan's life was in 
danger. He was a born coward, as the battle of 
Slivnitsa proved, and he wanted to get out of Serbia 
with all the money he could lay his hands on and spend 
the rest of his life in dissipation. 

Curiously enough, Austria and Madame Christich 
were of the same mind, too. They wished to see Prince 
Alexander on the throne, for he was a boy, and some 
years would elapse before he could assume the reins of 
Government, and during those years Austria meant to 
gain the upper hand. 

When Milan, therefore, hinted at the possibility of 
resignation, Madame Christich was quite pleased, and 
she advised him to abdicate in favour of his son. He 
obeyed her, and on 6th March, 1889, Alexander became 
king. He was then a few months less than thirteen 
years of age. 

Freed from responsibility Milan behaved like a 
schoolboy on vacation. He felt that at last he had 
achieved freedom, and that he need no longer go in 
daily fear of assassination. The Serbians, only too 
thankful to be rid of him, did not wish to see or hear of 
him again. The ex-king, who had tried to divorce his 
wife and failed, set off for Vienna, lived in the cafes, 
and several times was arrested in a drunken condition 
by the police and released when his identity was made 
known. Then he moved on to Paris, spending lavishly 
the money he had carried off from Belgrade. 

The Serbian Government had agreed to allow him 
ten thousand pounds a year. Within six months his 
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first year's income was mortgaged, but that did not 
affect his spirits. He was on holiday, and he meant to 
have the time of his life. Someone might have to pay 
— he wouldn't. 

The young King Alexander had a difficult problem to 
face. He loved both his parents, and did his utmost to 
reconcile them. Once he appeared to have succeeded, 
and Milan and Nathalie met and conversed amicably 
for a short time, but dissensions quickly occurred on 
account of the ex-king's manner of life, and the breach 
became wider than ever. 

After his abdication Milan enjoyed himself for nearly 
a year, and then, finding that even pleasure can pall, 
began to long for the throne of Serbia again. He 
quarrelled with Madame Christich for the reason that 
she had encouraged him to surrender his kingship, and 
he refused to supply her with funds. The woman 
retaliated by threatening to publish the letters he had 
written to her. As these contained scandalous charges 
against the Tsar of Russia, the German Emperor, the 
King of Portugal, and other royalties, Milan was terror- 
stricken. He had no money and could not buy the 
letters from the blackmailer, but on appeal to the Sultan 
of Turkey the latter purchased the correspondence, and 
Milan breathed freely again. But he wanted to be 
King of Serbia, and he began to plot against the life of 
his son because his own was rapidly becoming unbear- 
able. He was heavily in debt. A Viennese money- 
lender had a mortgage on his allowance from Serbia, 
and a score of German and Austrian Jews were 
clamouring for the money they had advanced him. 
It was not safe for the ex-king to appear in certain 
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places, and he was reduced to taking- shelter in cheap 
hotels and bemoaning his lot to bar-loafers and the 
riff-raff of billiard saloons. In this way a few years 
passed. 

Ex-King Milan was a standing joke in the resorts he 
most frequented. Everybody laughed at him and no 
one took him seriously, but when his troubles were at 
their greatest King Alexander turned his Regents out 
and assumed control of his kingdom. He thought of 
his father, and invited him to Belgrade, and on his 
arrival he nominated him Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. This was not as good as being king, but it 
enabled Milan to keep his creditors at bay and, by 
means of shameful corruption, to fill his coffers. 

He sold everything that could be sold to raise money 
for himself. Contracts for uniforms, food, and horses 
were given to the men who could pay the highest 
commissions, and promotion was impossible to the 
officer who could not make the Commander-in-Chief 
an expensive " present." 

With the funds thus obtained he engaged in plots 
against the reigning king, and was nearly murdered 
himself. Several officers formed a plot to take his life, 
and a daring attempt was made to shoot him in public. 
Milan's luck was in, however, and he escaped, but he 
had to be carried home, for so great was his terror that 
his limbs refused to act. 

King Alexander was naturally indignant at the 
outrage, but in his anger he allowed himself to be 
swayed by the prejudices of councillors who had no 
real regard for him. They denounced innocent men 
as participators in the plot simply because they were 
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political opponents, and amongst the numerous arrests 
that followed the attack on Milan there were many which 
were grossly unjust. 

Executions and lengthy terms of penal servitude 
were the sentences meted out to the accused according 
to their degrees of guilt as adjudged by the Court 
which tried them, and it was this mistaken policy which 
started the unpopularity of King Alexander and led to 
his tragic death. 

The king had no suspicion of his father's real attitude 
towards him, and Milan, of course, pretended to be 
touched by his son's anxiety to punish his would-be 
murderers. Father and son came closer to one another, 
and there seemed to be a possibility of real happiness 
for them. Then King Alexander announced that he 
was going to marry Madame Mashin, his mother's lady- 
in-waiting. He had met her at Biarritz when on a visit 
to Queen Nathalie and had become enamoured of her. 

Milan was beside himself with rage when he heard 
the news. The pot calling the kettle black was not in 
it when he began to upbraid his son. He threatened 
to resign his post in the army, and scarcely were the 
words out of his mouth when King Alexander offered 
to accept his resignation there and then. 

In a fury Milan agreed, and left the palace behaving 
like a maniac. He rushed off home and gathered his 
few supporters about him to discuss the situation. 
Now his remedy for every difficulty was murder. He 
wished to bring about Draga Mashin's death, but the 
king had guessed that something of that sort might be 
attempted and he had her securely guarded. Shortly 
afterwards ex-King Milan was quietly informed that it 
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would be to his advantage to quit Serbian soil. Always 
timid, he took the hint and his departure, and Serbia 
knew him no more. 

He was only forty-six, and there was no reason why 
he should not have lived many years. He went to 
Vienna and sought an audience with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and after a little demur he was 
admitted to the presence of the old rogue who might 
have been his father in vice. 

Francis Joseph was afraid lest Milan should have 
come to borrow money, and his fears proved correct. 
But the ex-king had something to offer in return. He 
was willing to act as a spy on Austria's behalf and tell 
all he knew of his country's political secrets. The 
offer was accepted, and a large sum handed over. 
Milan set out for Paris, spent his funds, borrowed from 
old friends, passed his evenings in cafes, where, when 
the wine had obtained the upper hand, he would talk 
with a snivel in his voice of his former glories, whilst 
waiters and customers looked on in contemptuous pity. 
They heard him curse his son in drunken accents and 
blacken the character of his wife, whose only mistake 
was that she had married him, and when at last he was 
incapable of speech they would carry him back to his 
hotel and throw him on his bed. 

This was the life he led in Paris and Vienna until the 
curtain dropped, less than a year after his expulsion 
from Serbia. He died in Vienna on nth February, 
1 90 1, at the age of forty-seven, and a little more than 
two years later his son and his son's wife were massacred 
in the Royal Palace at Belgrade, and the Obrenovich 
dynasty came to its inevitable end. 
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CHAPTER V 

LADY HAMILTON 

For the first fifteen years of her life Emma Lyon, the 
girl who was afterwards to influence the fate of nations, 
knew nothing but poverty and privation. She was 
naturally light-hearted, gay, and mischievous, but her 
father had died a few weeks after her birth and her 
mother was compelled to work very hard in order to 
keep a roof above their heads. Those who saw the 
pretty girl with the laughing, inviting eyes, the rosebud 
mouth, and the tom-boyish manners, marvelled that 
she should be the daughter of a blacksmith and a cook. 
Emma was a bit of a dunce so far as book-learning 
was concerned, but she knew how to make the boys run 
after her, and no other girl in Hawarden, Flintshire, 
where she lived with her mother, had so many sweet- 
hearts as pretty Emma Lyon. 

But Emma soon decided that she was no common 
person. She meant to be a lady, and as a preliminary 
step she invented a story about her parentage which 
she circulated amongst her bosom friends. This was 
to the effect that the honest blacksmith, Henry Lyon, 
was not her father at all. She declared that a certain 
earl was her real father, and that, consequently, she had 
noble blood in her veins. She certainly carried herself 
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with an undeniable air — as the French say — and there 
were many who believed her. Emma Lyon, anxious 
to live up to her romance, found Hawarden too small 
for her, and the pretty, wilful, wayward, fascinating 
girl eventually persuaded her mother to take her to 
London and make a home there. There was nothing 
in the village for poor Mrs Lyon, who still mourned 
her husband, and she was easily persuaded to try a 
change of scene. 

From the first Emma felt at home in the great city. 
She must have realised that it was the only possible 
stage for her, and, although she had to become a 
domestic servant immediately on her arrival, she never 
lost sight of her ambitions. 

When Emma secured the post of lady's maid to a 
certain Mrs Kelly she was beside herself with delight. 
To her it was an upward step, and she revelled in her 
duties. Her mistress presented her with cast-off gowns, 
and the girl strutted about in them as though she were 
a lady of fashion. Mrs Kelly also introduced her to 
novel-reading, and Emma, quick-witted and clever 
when she wished to be, soon became a great reader 
of novels of fashionable life. From henceforth she 
modelled her life more or less on the sayings and doings 
of these heroes and heroines of fiction ; but, alas for 
her ambitions, she was unexpectedly dismissed by 
Mrs Kelly, and the ambitious beauty, after much priva- 
tion, was forced to take the situation of servant in a 
common tavern. It had its compensations, however, 
for admirers were plentiful, and after a while she lost her 
discontent and settled down to her new life. 

At least a dozen offers of marriage were made her, 
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and at any time she could have shared a comfortable if 
small home with one of her honest lovers, but Emma 
was far-seeing. She did not mean to tie herself to any 
man unless he had riches and a title — riches coming 
first with her. 

It was only by sheer accident, however, that Emma 
met someone above the rank of the commonplace crowd 
which frequented the obscure tavern. One afternoon 
while she was taking a walk in the neighbourhood she 
caught a glimpse of an old playfellow of hers being 
dragged along by a press-gang engaged in finding 
recruits for the Royal Navy. The youth cried out to 
her to save him, and although Emma was, of course, 
too weak to render physical assistance, she knew that 
her beauty and her tongue were not to be despised. 

She instantly went in search of the commander of 
the ship where her friend was detained, and after half 
an hour with the gallant Captain Payne she secured her 
object. The price she paid was her honour, and she 
kept her part of the bargain by leaving the tavern and 
becoming Captain Payne's mistress. 

Payne supplied her with money, and she blossomed 
out into a person of fashion, had her own maid, wore 
expensive jewellery, and aped all the extravagant 
mannerisms of the rich. Then the captain quickly 
discovered that he had made a mistake. Emma had no 
idea of the value of money, and she pledged his credit 
all over the town. 

A series of threatening letters from exasperated 
tradesmen finally convinced the captain that he had 
better take his ship and himself away from England as 
quickly as possible if he wished to avoid being arrested 
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for debts incurred by Emma. Naturally he was furious 
with her, and a very painful scene brought matters to 
a head. The beauty had not a penny left of the many 
hundreds of pounds Payne had given her, and when he 
deserted her and sailed abroad she was in the very 
depths of despair and poverty. 

But from her point of view her misfortunes did not 
last long. Soon after Captain Payne's departure she 
met a young baronet, Sir Henry Featherstonehaugh. 
He was very wealthy, and possessed a magnificent 
country-seat in Sussex. To this mansion he took 
Emma, and within three months of her arrival she was 
one of the most popular figures of the county. Perhaps 
it was due to her experience as a lady's maid that she 
was able to imitate so successfully the manners of a 
great lady. The farmers and the sporting members of 
the county set were delighted with her skill as a horse- 
woman, and Emma, a born flirt, won her way into all 
hearts. 

But her weakness for spending money recklessly 
spoilt everything. She wanted to lead the fashions and 
to waken up the " old dowagers," as she called them. 
Day after day the costliest dresses and hats arrived from 
London, and her jewellery was the talk of the place. 

Young Featherstonehaugh found himself spending 
at the rate of just four times his income. He warned 
Emma ; she promised to reform, and as quickly resumed 
her mad extravagance. The inevitable happened. 
Featherstonehaugh's friends became alarmed. They 
proved to him that unless he sent Emma away he would 
have to go through the Bankruptcy Court. For a few 
weeks he struggled with his love for her, but self- 
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interest prevailed, and Emma was dispatched to 
London with fifty pounds and told she must never see 
Sir Henry again. The fact that a baby was coming 
had no effect on him, and deserted and despised she 
gave birth to a child a few weeks later. 

When she had recovered she sought everywhere for 
employment and no one would have her. Hunger 
beset her, and she actually begged in the streets for a 
few coppers. Many paused to look at the beautiful 
girl with the face of a Madonna ; penury had now tinged 
her beauty with a certain sadness which justified the 
description. 

One of those who were attracted by her appearance 
was a quack who called himself Dr Graham. This 
person posed as a " doctor of health," and he pretended 
to be able to give health or beauty to all those who 
needed either or both. Graham had no difficulty in 
finding plenty of fools to believe in his pretensions, and 
when he caught sight of Emma he promptly engaged 
her at a weekly salary to pose in his establishment as 
the " Goddess of Health." She accepted the offer with 
alacrity. It was the sort of situation she liked, for 
Graham dressed her appropriately, and all she had to 
do was to recline gracefully and listen to the numerous 
expressions of appreciation of her fair face and 
languorous form. 

Sometimes she was ordered to walk gracefully about 
the room or stand for a few minutes in the attitude of 
some celebrated beauty of a bygone age. Emma en- 
joyed all this immensely, and the quack had no reason 
to regret his experiment, for thousands came to his 
rooms attracted by the fame of the beautiful " goddess." 
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But Emma's life was destined to be a series of ups 
and downs. It was simply impossible for her to remain 
in one situation for any length of time. Graham closed 
down his establishment to take a prolonged holiday, 
and Emma remained in London. She was heavily in 
debt and could only secure food by selling or pawning 
the dresses and small articles of jewellery she had 
acquired during her engagement with the quack. 

The brief engagement in " Dr " Graham's " Beauty 
Parlour " was, however, the indirect cause of Emma's 
reintroduction to the fashionable society from which 
the baronet of Up Park had expelled her. Amongst 
Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh's friends was the Hon. 
Charles Greville, younger son of the Earl of Warwick, 
and he had made Emma's acquaintanceship when she 
was the unofficial mistress of the Sussex mansion. He 
had heard, of course, of the parting between Sir Harry 
and the young beauty, and he could hardly have 
expected that she would come into his own life in a 
peculiarly intimate manner, when he was reminded of 
her existence by seeing her posing at the quack's 
establishment. A little later he took the trouble to seek 
her out, and offered her the protection of his home. He 
found her at the lowest ebb of her fortunes, and in such 
a state of mind that his proposal was too welcome to be 
regarded as a temptation. She had been in danger of 
becoming any man's property, and she was only too glad 
to be his exclusively. 

His kind manner evoked Emma's rarest virtue — 
gratitude — and from that she passed to love. Greville, 
selfish like herself, was pleased, and the irregular 
establishment was only irregular in name. Touched 
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by his devotion, she lost her heart to him. She had 
been grasping, self-seeking, even heartless. Now her 
best womanly instincts were aroused. Selfishness gave 
place to an anxiety to please Greville. She did her 
best to conquer her weaknesses, and under her lover's 
care she succeeded for a time. He had her instructed, 
and she made excellent progress. 

But he was the son of an earl, and that in itself was 
to Emma a reason why she should be amongst the best- 
dressed women in London. She was soon at her old 
game. Tradesmen who had sworn never to serve her 
again found themselves bewitched when her carriage 
stopped outside their doors and she entered with a 
queenly air to order dresses, jewellery, and all the 
things that appeal to a girl. 

Unknown to Greville, she was running up bills for 
hundreds of pounds, and when he became suspicious 
and taxed her with breaking her promise to economise 
she denied it, and in a flood of tears won his apologies. 

Amongst Greville's friends was Romney, the great 
artist, and, of course, he was invited to a dinner-party 
presided over by the beauty. The moment he saw her 
the artist became enthusiastic. He declared that never 
before had he seen such a pure face. He begged to be 
allowed to paint her. Greville hesitated. Romney 
became importunate, and gained his point, and before 
he died he painted over three hundred pictures of 
Emma Lyon, known in history as Lady Hamilton. 

Greville was naturally the principal buyer of the 
pictures, but, after all, he was only a younger son, and, 
in any case, his fair friend's extravagance would have 
emptied a fatter purse than his. 
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It was at this critical juncture that a man came into 
her life who was to be the medium for her introduction 
into the world of great men and high politics. 

Crazy as some of her ambitions must have seemed 
even to herself, Emma Lyon, the blacksmith's daughter, 
could never have hoped to aspire to the society of 
ambassadors, statesmen, and royalties. She was happy 
and contented with Charles Greville, and had that 
person possessed the resources of Midas their life might 
have been undisturbed. But the time came when 
parting was inevitable, and Greville was faced with the 
problem of providing for her. The problem was still 
unsolved when his uncle. Sir William Hamilton, came 
on a visit. 

Hamilton was rich, and held the important post of 
British Ambassador at the Court of Naples. He was 
the grandson of a duke, and his mother was the daughter 
of an earl, and by reason of his birth and his official 
position he was a persona grata at Court. 

As Emma was accustomed to boast that she could 
fascinate any man, she set to work to prove it in the 
case of the middle-aged diplomat. He received her 
advances with good humour and her coquetry amused 
him. He said he was above it, but, nevertheless, he 
became a frequent visitor to his nephew's house, and 
somehow Emma was always at home whenever he 
called. 

Greville was generally preoccupied, and he certainly 
had much to worry about. But Emma was careless 
and happy, and Sir William Hamilton fell under the 
spell of the beauty who had won the hearts of so many 
men. 
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Some time afterwards, when Sir William had gone 
back to Italy, Greville discussed him with Emma, and 
in the course of conversation asked her how she would 
like to pay his uncle a visit. She expressed her delight 
at the project. 

" You shall go then, my dear Emma," said Greville 
promptly. " I know my uncle will be glad to see you. 
I will write him to meet you on your arrival. I am 
sorry I must remain in England, but my affairs need 
all my personal attention just now." 

Emma set off for Naples in high spirits, and 
Sir William cordially welcomed her to the Embassy. 
She instantly created a sensation in Naples by her 
beauty, and for a month was perfectly happy. But she 
never forgot the man she had grown to love, and she 
was only happy because she knew she would one day 
return to him. Great, therefore, was her despair 
when a letter arrived from Greville breaking with 
her for ever. He loved her, he said, but she had 
reduced him to poverty, and he could no longer 
support her. 

" My uncle must look after you," he added, " for I 
am practically penniless, Emma, and you would never 
be happy with a poor man." 

The deserted beauty was broken-hearted and incon- 
solable. She wanted to start for England immediately 
with the intention of forcing her way into Greville's 
presence and begging him on her knees not to desert 
her. Time, however, and very little of it at that, was 
sufficient to mend her heart. She dried her eyes and 
took part in some of the gaieties of the Embassy. 
Sir William was kinder than ever, and she could not 
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have mistaken his intentions. She became his mistress 
because she saw a chance of becoming his wife. 

Sir William Hamilton, now completely under her 
influence, offered her his hand and fortune, and the 
marriage subsequently took place in London, one of 
Sir William's relatives, Lord Abercorn, attending as 
witness. 

Emma Lyon, the blacksmith's daughter, was now 
Lady Hamilton, the wife of a rich man of eminent 
position. 

On their return to Naples the wife of the British 
Ambassador was, as a matter of course, presented at 
Court. Her beauty was at its zenith, and the impres- 
sionable Neapolitans became her enthusiastic admirers. 
But better than that, from her point of view, she 
captivated both the King and Queen of Naples, for 
within a few weeks of her introduction to them she was 
one of their most intimate friends. 

As for Sir William Hamilton, he was her slave. 
She regarded him as an old man, too old to be taken 
seriously as a husband. She just tolerated him because 
he paid her bills. 

On one occasion, when she wished to get rid of him 
for a few days, she persuaded him to board a battle- 
ship where there was a case of infectious illness. The 
moment he stepped aboard Sir William was a prisoner 
because the ship had instantly to go into quarantine. 
Emma, relieved of his presence, gleefully departed into 
the country and had an uproarious time with her friends. 
When the ambassador returned home he was too much 
in love to remonstrate. The heartless beauty, in any 
case, would not have been influenced by his protests, 
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and it was just as well for his own peace of mind that 
he forgave if he could not forget her trick. 

Two years of married life passed quickly amid all 
sorts of pleasures. Emma, the blacksmith's daughter, 
the ex-domestic servant, was the dearest friend and 
counsellor of the Queen of Naples. Her Majesty was 
so fond of her that she would send for her to spend a 
week at a time in the palace, and on these occasions 
Emma shared the same bed as the queen. Her Majesty 
never decided any important question affecting the 
kingdom without the advice of her dear Lady Hamilton. 

The king was equally flattering, so altogether the 
beauty was a brilliant success. The British Govern- 
ment found her useful, too, for owing to her friend- 
ship with the queen she was able to obtain valuable 
secret information which she sent on to the Cabinet in 
London. 

It was about two years after her marriage that the 
ship Agamemnon, under the command of Captain 
Horatio Nelson, arrived at Naples, and, as in duty 
bound, the commander called at the British Embassy. 
Lady Hamilton did not see him on this occasion, but 
the following day Sir William told her that Captain 
Nelson was going to stay the night. 

" He's not handsome and he's got no figure, my 
dear," said the ambassador to his wife, " but make 
friends with him, for I am sure that one of these days 
Horatio Nelson will be one of the greatest men in 
the world " — a most remarkable prediction when we 
remember the later history of the man who won 
Trafalgar. 

Emma was greatly interested, and she was particu- 
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larly gracious to the young post-captain. Nelson, of 
course, had to treat with deference the wife of the 
ambassador, but from the beginning he was interested 
in the beauty with the charming eyes and the intoxi- 
cating laugh. And interest quickly developed into love 
before he was far from the bay of Naples. 

That meeting was fraught with consequences to the 
whole of Europe, for when Emma Hamilton and 
Nelson met again it was to part as lovers. Nelson, 
the great sailor, had found his ideal, and as he climbed 
the ladder of fame the enchantress discovered that she, 
too, loved the hero. 

It was not exactly love that inspired her at first. 
She could not have loved Nelson, the obscure officer, 
but she could love Nelson, the admiral, the viscount, 
the victor of the Nile and of Trafalgar. She became 
interested in the navy, and it is to her credit that she 
induced the authorities to abolish many inhuman 
punishments. At her request flogging was meted out 
to only the worst offenders. For this and other services 
the common seamen grew to worship her. 

She fascinated and hypnotised Nelson until the great 
seaman became a mere puppet in her hands. No one 
attempted to ask a favour from the admiral until he had 
first seen Emma Hamilton and secured her approval. 
She was all the world to Nelson, and she knew it. He 
came to Naples at her bidding and remained there. 
When a revolution broke out and a French army 
supported the rebels Emma secured the valuable 
services of Nelson and his fleet for her friends, the king 
and queen. 

Thanks to her, the revolution was put down, though 
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it has to be recorded that in the hour of her triumph 
she did not show that mercy towards her enemies which 
would have become her. 

It has been said that but for Lady Hamilton the 
career of Napoleon Bonaparte would have been briefer 
than it was. She kept Nelson dangling at her heels in 
Naples when he ought to have been driving the French 
fleet off the seas, and he certainly missed the chance of 
preventing Napoleon's return from Egypt to Europe 
after his disastrous eastern campaign by remaining in 
Naples. But it is to her credit that she enabled Nelson 
to win the battle of the Nile by persuading the King of 
Naples to permit the revictualling of the British fleet. 

However, Trafalgar ended the most amazing phase 
in her career. Lord Nelson was killed, his last prayer 
being a request to the nation to look after Lady 
Hamilton and their daughter Horatia. Two years 
previously Sir William Hamilton had died, leaving her 
seven hundred pounds a year. Nelson was aware of 
this, but he also knew that such a sum would be as 
nothing in the hands of an extravagant woman. 
Hence his dying appeal to the country he had served 
so well. 

Britain, however, ignored Lady Hamilton and her 
daughter, and soon after Trafalgar she was forgotten 
by the public. A new era began. The Nelson epoch 
ended with his death. Wellington became the national 
hero. Great Britain was absorbed in the task of 
defeating Napoleon on land. Emma was a widow with 
a daughter whom she did not love and an income which 
did not satisfy a tenth of what she considered her needs. 

Once more she plunged into extravagance. Her 
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trustee was quickly surrounded by creditors, who 
succeeded in getting the seven hundred a year 
Sir William had left her assigned to themselves in 
payment of their claims. 

Emma professed not to care. Even now she had no 
idea as to the value of money. She maintained that the 
British Government ought to provide handsomely for 
her. Had she not wormed many momentous secrets 
out of Queen Caroline of Naples and made a present 
of them to Britain? Now it was Britain's turn to help 
her in her need. But there was a legal Lady Nelson 
in the background, and the country could not afford to 
compromise its honour by subsidising a concubine. 

She began to experience the humiliations of poverty. 
Nelson had ordered that the uniform he had died in 
should be sent to her. She received it accordingly, and 
kept it for a short time, but when hard pressed for a 
few pounds she sold the blood-stained uniform to a 
dealer in curiosities, and the money so obtained was 
squandered in an hour. 

But this sort of life could not continue for long, and 
one day Emma, Lady Hamilton, found herself in a 
debtor's prison. What a tragic contrast to the days 
when she had been the uncrowned Queen of Naples! 
It nearly killed her, and had not charitable friends 
paid the debt and secured her release she must have 
succumbed. 

When she emerged from gaol she did not linger in 
England, travelling at once to Calais with her daughter. 
On her arrival she put up at the most expensive hotel, 
although she had but a small stock of money. From 
the hotel she later went to cheap lodgings, and it was 
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at the latter she died in her fifty-first year on 15 th 
January, 181 5. 

A friend saved her the indignity of a pauper's grave, 
and another friend, hearing that her daughter Horatia 
might be detained for her mother's debts, smuggled the 
child across the Channel disguised as a boy. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND THE PANAMA CANAL 

It may seem ungracious, not to say ungrateful, to write 
of De Lesseps as a failure, for his fame is established 
for all time, and during a long lifetime he was one of 
the greatest men of his age. But when we remember 
that he died in poverty, a broken-hearted man, with 
the sentence of a criminal court hanging over his head, 
it must be admitted that there was truth in his own 
confession that, for all its triumphs, his life was a failure. 
To-day a magnificent statue of De Lesseps stands at 
the entrance of the Suez Canal, and Great Britain and 
France think only of him as a benefactor of humanity ; 
but he could not have known that his one mistake was 
to be forgiven so soon. 

De Lesseps was descended from a family which had 
for its progenitor a sturdy Scotsman, who emigrated 
from Scotland to France in the sixteenth century. 
The family prospered, and when De Lesseps was born 
in 1805 his father, despite the uncertainty of the times, 
occupied a good position in the public service and was 
able to give his son a first-class education. 

There was never any intention of making young 
Ferdinand an engineer, and his father wished him to 
enter the Consular service, in which he himself held a 
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distinguished position. However, the boy had first to 
serve his term in the army, and for two years — 1818- 
1820 — he was in that branch of the French Army 
which is equivalent to our Army Service Corps. 

When he was entitled to doff his uniform De Lesseps 
secured the post of Vice-Consul at Lisbon. Promo- 
tion quickly followed, until in 1832 he was sent to 
Alexandria, and for several years the highly strung, 
imaginative, and energetic Frenchman had nothing else 
to do but think. And it was during this enforced idle- 
ness that the idea occurred to him that it would be of 
great advantage to the world if a canal could be cut 
across the Isthmus of Suez. It was only a dream 
then, and the young consul could scarcely have hoped 
to see it converted into a reality. However, through 
all the intervening years he never forgot it. 

The most exciting of the experiences he had while 
in the Consular service was at Barcelona in the year 
of revolution, 1848. The city was besieged by the 
rebellious Catalonians, and, as they had earned a 
reputation for terrible cruelty, the inhabitants of 
Barcelona were for the most part in a state of panic. 
But when the native leaders lost their heads, and whilst 
soldiers were hiding in cellars when they ought to have 
been fighting at their posts, Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
brave, chivalrous Frenchman, went calmly in and out 
amongst the people, succouring the wounded and 
feeding the hungry. Amid the thunder of the guns 
and with bullets flying all around and over him, he 
displayed a courage that was an inspiration to the 
faint-hearted. He showed by his demeanour that he 
did not fear death, and he undoubtedly saved hundreds 
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of lives. The women and children worshipped him. 
He was their best friend at a time when it seemed that 
all the horrors of hell had been let loose. 

The French Government rewarded him by appoint- 
ing him Minister to the Court of Madrid, and once 
De Lesseps was a fully fledged diplomat it seemed 
impossible that he should ever turn engineer. But 
there was in those days no certainty in public affairs in 
France. The rapid changes of Government involved 
as many changes of opinion. De Lesseps, chosen by 
one set of Ministers to proceed to Rome and negotiate 
certain delicate problems with the Pope, was thanked 
by his superiors, who, a few weeks later, were evicted 
from office by the electorate. 

When their successors were appointed De Lesseps 
found himself unpopular. His agreement with the 
Pope was denounced and his conduct censured, and 
that without his being allowed to say a word in his own 
defence. 

As a result he promptly resigned, and thus found 
himself without employment, and his fiftieth birthday 
not far off. To add to the misfortunes of this unlucky 
year — 1853 — both his wife and his only daughter died. 
He had married a charming French lady, Agathe 
Delamalle, in 1837, and she left five sons to mourn 
her death. 

De Lesseps was now in a difficult position. He 
had a large family to provide for and his means were 
not adequate for the purpose. He would not enter 
the service of the State again, for he was disgusted with 
the ingratitude of the country he had served so well. 
But when his prospects were at their worst he received 
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an unexpected invitation from an old Egyptian friend 
of his, Said Pasha, who was now Viceroy of Egypt. 
He cordially invited De Lesseps to come to Alexandria 
and spend a few months with him and talk over the 
days that were no more. 

The ex-diplomat decided to accept. Twenty-two 
years had elapsed since that day on board ship in 
Alexandria when he had thought of a canal through 
the Suez, and now he went back to Egypt fired 
with even a greater enthusiasm for the project. He 
realised that he had a powerful friend in the new 
Viceroy, whose family was indebted to his for innumer- 
able kindnesses in the past. He felt that Said 
Pasha would look favourably upon any scheme he 
propounded. 

Events proved him right. On 7th November, 1854, 
De Lesseps landed at Alexandria. Twenty-three days 
later Said Pasha signed the concession giving him 
authority to cut a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 
Between these dates De Lesseps had convinced him 
of the soundness of his plans. De Lesseps became 
convinced that success was assured. He could not 
foresee any difficulties with the Powers or with the 
financial houses he intended to approach to provide 
the necessary capital. France was favourable ; other 
countries bestowed their approval. But, to the amaze- 
ment of De Lesseps, Britain, through Lord Palmerston, 
announced that she would strenuously oppose the 
making of the canal. It was a terrible blow, for British 
opposition endangered the whole scheme. Looking 
back now it is incredible that our statesmep could have 
been so shortsighted. Here was a project for the 
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benefit of every ship that sailed the sea, and Great 
Britain, the mightiest sea power, opposed it! 

It is not necessary to enter into the methods by 
which De Lesseps succeeded in inducing our statesmen 
to adopt a policy of non-interference, for that was the 
most they promised in the end. 

The great engineer paid a visit to Queen Victoria, 
and was cordially received by her. Perhaps as a result 
of that meeting Her Majesty may have convinced her 
Government that at any rate it would be wiser to wait 
and see. The fact remains that, despite all opposition, 
De Lesseps secured his capital, and on 25th April, 
1859, he gave the first blow of the pickaxe and the 
work was begun. Ten years later — 17th November, 
1869 — Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, declared the 
canal open for traffic. 

The cost was twenty million pounds, and since then 
another twelve million pounds at least has been spent 
in improving the canal, and Britain, the opposer of the 
scheme, holds a controlling interest, and benefits most 
by De Lesseps' enterprise. 

Disraeli was far-seeing enough to buy the Khedive's 
shares for four million pounds, a transaction which 
created a vast amount of opposition and discussion. A 
strong party declared Disraeli was flinging away the 
nation's money, and one of the bitterest disbelievers in 
the canal issued a pamphlet, which he significantly 
entitled " Suez-cide." 

And what of those shares? Well, before the present 
war they were worth forty million pounds — ten times 
the original price. To-day the Government would not 
part with them on any terms, and it is no exaggeration 
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to say that De Lesseps, a Frenchman, has proved to 
be one of our greatest benefactors, and it is good to 
recall that, despite the trouble our politicians gave him, 
he was always friendly disposed towards us. He liked 
us sufficiently to admit representatives of Great Britain 
on the governing board of the canal at a time when our 
holding did not justify such an honour. 

For the next ten years De Lesseps lived on the fame 
of his great work. He had, of course, become a rich 
man by it, and every learned society of importance 
honoured themselves by electing him to membership. 
His name became a household word, and all the eminent 
men of his time united in praising him for his grand 
achievement. Everywhere he went he was received 
with acclamation, and if Ferdinand de Lesseps had died 
at the age of seventy-four — and that is well beyond the 
average — his name and fame would never have been 
dimmed. 

But he lived too long, and the marvellous brain and 
strong imagination which had always been tempered by 
unusual common sense gradually weakened. He would 
not, of course, admit that he was not the same man. 
Advancing years could not rob him of his upright form, 
and as long as he did not attempt any new schemes he 
was quite at. his best physically and mentally. 

Unfortunately for him he was one day interviewed 
by a French naval officer who had been to Panama. 
De Lesseps' mind was receptive to suggestions on a 
vast scale, and in a moment he became enthusiastic. 
He pictured the isthmus of Panama — as he had that of 
Suez — giving way before the pickaxes of his myriad 
workers. He had cut a way through one stretch of land 
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and had connected two oceans. Now he would repeat 
his great feat. He felt sure that he had the brain and 
the courage, and that his name alone would suffice to 
attract the capital, and he determined in his old age to 
erect another imperishable monument to his fame to be 
called the Panama Canal. 

De Lesseps was seventy-four when he decided to 
construct the Panama Canal, and, although he had 
never been to the Continent of America, he began his 
plans. 

A couple of French engineers, who had spent a short 
time in Columbia and had surveyed the land through 
which the proposed canal was to pass, submitted their 
plans and made estimates. These were duly considered 
by De Lesseps, and he called an International Congress 
of Scientists to assist him to come to a final decision. 

The high-sounding name given to the congress was 
scarcely justified by the reputation of the majority of 
the delegates. Still, De Lesseps and his supporters 
were satisfied, and when the congress by a large majority 
— seventy-four to eight — declared that there was no 
reason why De Lesseps should not repeat his Suez 
Canal success, nothing else remained to be done but to 
issue a prospectus and call upon the public to subscribe 
sixteen million pounds with which to start the work. 

The great engineer, confident that his name alone 
would hall-mark the enterprise, did not trouble to retort 
upon the criticisms of certain persons on the Press who 
attacked the scheme, declaring it would be of no use to 
France. It was true that De Lesseps and his friends, 
all Frenchmen, held a concession from the Columbian 
Government, but, so the critics said, Columbia was not 
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to be trusted, and when the canal was an accomplished 
fact and millions of French money had been spent on 
it France would be turned out without any compensa- 
tion. These were some of the reasons they advanced, 
but De Lesseps ignored them. 

However, the immediate result of the adverse 
criticisms of the prospectus was to make the public 
suspicious, and only a few persons applied for shares. 
De Lesseps at last realised his mistake, and the money 
subscribed was returned. 

When I say that he realised his mistake I do not mean 
to infer that he ever intended to abandon his plans for 
a Panama Canal. The failure of the first issue proved 
to him that his name alone was not sufficient to extract 
millions from the pockets of his fellow-countrymen. He 
saw that he must take all precautions to silence his 
enemies, especially those on the Press, and that he must 
also show an active personal interest in the affair to 
revive public interest. 

He, therefore, took his eldest son with him on a trip 
to America, and once again the great man walked over 
land which he was determined to remove. Perhaps if 
he had been younger he would have foreseen the diffi- 
culties. At seventy-five he belonged to the past. As 
we have seen, he was a middle-aged man when he began 
his Suez Canal enterprise, and that was twenty years 
earlier. He could not admit that his brain-power was 
not what it had been, and he returned from Panama 
more enthusiastic than ever. 

Fresh plans were prepared, and a committee of 
engineers drew up an estimate of the cost. This 
amounted to the enormous sum of thirty-three 
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million pounds which De Lesseps thought too much. 
Accordingly he went over every figure, cutting out here 
and compressing there, until the estimate was reduced 
to the less terrifying total of twenty million pounds. 
It is practically certain that he arrived at this figure by 
recalling that he had constructed the Suez Canal for a 
similar sum. 

So far all had been enthusiasm, disappointment, 
hope, nervousness, again enthusiasm, and always 
confidence to accomplish if only given a chance. There 
had not been the slightest suggestion of fraud, and 
everything was straight and above board. No one who 
knew De Lesseps and his clever sons could associate 
them with dishonesty in any shape or form. The old 
man was transparently honest, and he had shown again 
and again that money had no influence over him. 

But now the first great mistake was made. De 
Lesseps had been privately informed that those 
journalists who had criticised him the previous year 
had done so because they had expected to be bribed 
to praise the scheme, and he came to the conclusion 
that he had better not despise them again. Bribery 
was repugnant to him, but for the sake of the cause he 
had at heart he stooped to it. Large sums were, 
therefore, distributed, and the second prospectus was 
duly published. The ugly word " bribe " was never 
mentioned, of course, and the money was given in the 
shape of payment for advertisements. But when the 
second prospectus appeared the critics of the first were 
loud in its praises. Such is the power of money ! 

The new company asked for twenty million pounds, 
three-fifths of which was to be subscribed immediately, 
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and with the publication of the prospectus a vast 
campaign was launched to assure its success. The 
papers said that all those who opposed the scheme were 
enemies of France, and they pointed out that just as 
the shares of the Suez Canal had trebled in value, so 
would the shares in the Panama. But stronger than 
these inducements was the statement in the prospectus 
that an eminent firm of Belgian contractors had 
undertaken to do the whole work for twenty million 
pounds. (I am using the English equivalent for francs 
throughout.) 

Now this statement was a lie, and a bare-faced lie at 
that. The firm in question had promised no such 
thing. All they had offered was to carry out the work 
at the expense of the company, and they were cautious 
enough to hint that many years might elapse before 
they could report that they had finished. The lie, 
however, won the day for the company, and the capital 
asked for was over-subscribed. De Lesseps and his 
fellow-directors were in ecstasies. The principal 
officials of the company were infected by their optimism, 
and got the idea that they had at their disposal unlimited 
funds. Everything was couleur de rose, and down to 
the humblest every man of them expected to make a 
fortune. 

It was understood that the work of excavation 

was to start at once, but two years were devoted to 

assembling plant and workers, building huts for the 

labourers and mansions for the officials. The word 

" mansions " was not used in the official communications 

of the company, but that is what they really were. The 

money of the shareholders was spent recklessly. Thus 
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when the railway which linked up Panama with the 
rest of the country had to be purchased it could have 
been secured for one million four hundred thousand 
pounds, for that was the sum asked for when in 1879 
an official representative bought the option on it. At 
that price it would have been a bargain, yet when the 
time came to complete the transaction no less than 
three million seven hundred thousand pounds was 
handed over in return for the shares. The reason was 
that certain officials of the Canal company had entered 
into a conspiracy with speculators in New York, who 
had promptly bought up all the shares and had held 
them until De Lesseps' agents wanted them. Then 
they had forced them to pay an outrageous price. 

This was only one of many dishonest transactions. 
Every engineer who had a salary of over a thousand a 
year thought it necessary to use the company's funds 
to provide himself with luxuries. One of them paid 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds for land on 
which he intended to erect palatial offices. Anyone 
else could have had the land for thirty thousand pounds. 
There were always twenty-five chief engineers, and 
each had his own private railway car and half a dozen 
attendants. They lived luxuriously, paying double the 
market prices for food, which they mostly wasted. 
Everybody appeared to have his favourite contractor, 
and in order to bring him in dismissed someone who 
had already secured a contract. To do this large 
indemnities had to be paid. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were squandered in this way, and very soon 
millions had been spent, and the work of making the 
canal had yet to be begun. 
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One official, after building a veritable palace and 
filling it with the choicest furniture Paris could produce, 
suddenly grew tired of the place and took himself and 
his family to an American seaside resort. Not a word 
of his departure reached the head office at Paris, and 
every month he received his salary — which was ten 
thousand pounds a year — a subordinate at Panama 
forwarding the cheques. He was only one of many 
engaged in robbing the company, for nearly all the 
chiefs were paralysed into inaction as soon as they came 
to Panama and saw for themselves the gigantic task 
before them. 

Meanwhile the slow progress of the canal did not 
pass without criticism in France. Every year there 
was a meeting of the shareholders and awkward 
questions were asked, especially as at every meeting 
De Lesseps had to appeal for fresh capital. 

But the personality of the great Frenchman usually 
hypnotised the shareholders. They howled and pro- 
tested until he entered the room. Then there was 
calm, and they listened respectfully as he stood on the 
platform and assured them that all was well. 

One of the most turbulent of outbreaks he calmed 
by a lie. It was a dramatic moment. 

De Lesseps, a venerable, white-haired figure, faced 
a noisy minority with a smile on his impressive features. 
Suddenly he raised his right hand, and everyone saw 
that he was waving a paper of some sort. 

" This is a letter from my son Victor," he cried. " He 
is superintending the operations at Panama. Listen 
and I will read you two extracts." 

A heavy silence descended on the gathering. The 
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chairman bowed slightly before glancing at the letter. 
Then he spoke again. 

" My son says, ' If the pessimists would only visit 
the isthmus they would soon be converted. As I look 
at it, the canal is practically finished.' " 

Here was evidence straight from the spot. Wild 
enthusiasm followed, and the meeting agreed to 
subscribe another ten millions. After all, the share- 
holders argued, it was no use " spoiling the ship for a 
ha'porth of tar," and so De Lesseps triumphed again. 

But at the time of which Victor de Lesseps wrote 
work on the canal had scarcely begun, and it was 
estimated that at the rate they were progressing it would 
take at least seventy-five years to complete the gigantic 
task. Yet De Lesseps had at one time assured his 
followers that if the canal was not ready for traffic 
within six years he would be disappointed, and he posi- 
tively guaranteed success by the end of the seventh. 

The years passed, and the shareholders once more 
clamoured for something better than the extravagant 
promises of an old man in the eighties. The head of 
the French Government, roused by their complaints, 
sent a representative to view the work and received a 
most unfavourable report. 

De Lesseps heard of this, and set to work to under- 
mine its effects. He invited the French Chambers 
of Commerce to send delegates to Panama, and he 
promised to act in person as their host. Furthermore, 
delegates were also invited from Britain, Germany, 
Holland, and the United States, and when the party 
set out it was accompanied by special correspondents. 
De Lesseps was now over eighty years of age, but, old 
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as he was, he had never exhibited any weakness, and 
he bore himself with pride and courage. That he had 
a wonderful personality will be admitted when it is 
recorded that the delegates' report was entirely favour- 
able to him. They expressed the opinion that the 
canal would soon be completed, and so the great man 
was again in a position to confound his enemies. 

But the end was nearer than he thought. France 
had been drained of millions, and the Panama Canal 
was now being called the " Panama scandal." Seven 
hundred thousand shareholders had subscribed the huge 
sum of fifty-six million pounds, and when the truth 
slowly came to light it was realised that bankruptcy 
must follow as a matter of course. 

The crisis originated in the refusal of the public to 
subscribe any more money. De Lesseps, consequently, 
retired from the board, and the twenty-five pound 
shares dropped in value to a little more than a pound. 

Desperate efforts were made to revive the dying 
concern. A panic set in amongst the officials, who 
must have foreseen the inevitable prosecution. The 
magic influence of the great De Lesseps had departed. 
His sons, able and clever enough, were only second- 
rate when compared with him, and they could not kill 
the rumours which filled the air, rumours which 
compelled the French Government to take action. 
Thousands of thrifty French families cried out to be 
saved from ruin, but it was too late. The bubble burst 
and they were penniless. 

The canal became a political topic, and charges were 

brought against members of the Ministry. They were 

accused of having accepted bribes from De Lesseps to 
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push through Parliament bills authorising the issue of 
fresh appeals for subscriptions. Those who had lost 
their all turned on the fortunate few who had kept 
out of the affair from the first. Friends quarrelled, 
political parties were split — all was disappointment and 
recrimination. 

Meanwhile De Lesseps lived in retirement, too old, 
perhaps, to understand the havoc his unreasoning 
optimism had caused. The number of desolate homes 
in France was legion ; his followers were paying dearly 
for their belief in him, yet many even in their distress 
were sorry for the great Frenchman who had made such 
a terrible blunder, and they defended him to the best of 
their ability, although it was proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt that his over-confidence in himself had induced 
him to connive at fraud to secure money for his pet 
scheme. 

The Government of the day, however, when appealed 
to, had to investigate, and once they set to work they 
discovered such a mass of fraud that it was quite 
impossible not to bring the whole affair into a criminal 
court. Influential patriots besought the President to 
stay his hand. They pointed out that the arraignment 
of such a famous man as De Lesseps would be the 
worst possible advertisement of their beloved country. 
They asked for an amnesty for the old man now in 
his second childhood. He might have been guilty of 
fraud, but they maintained that he could not be held 
responsible for his actions. 

But all these specious arguments were overruled. 
There was no getting away from the fact that the public 
had been defrauded out of fifty-six million pounds, and 
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that the criminals must be brought to justice. They 
could not prosecute men who had acted under the 
orders of De Lesseps and allow him to go free, and once 
the directors were arraigned, it was seen that they had 
no chance of an acquittal. 

The world sympathised with De Lesseps, a pathetic 
figure overwhelmed with shame and humiliation. He 
had to listen whilst he was proved to have been guilty 
of fraud and bribery, and all the cleverness of his 
counsel could not save him. In vain his son Charles 
passionately protested that if mistakes had been made 
he alone was to blame. 

The whole of the accused were found guilty, and 
De Lesseps, now nearly eighty-eight, was sentenced to 
five years' imprisonment. A similar punishment was 
meted out to Charles de Lesseps, and the others 
received shorter terms. One of the latter, by the way, 
was the man who created the Eiffel Tower and gave it 
his own name. 

That De Lesseps would suffer the indignity of incar- 
ceration was not to be thought of. He was too old, and 
the doctors agreed that he had not long to live. He 
was, therefore, permitted to return home after sentence 
was pronounced, and no attempt was made to molest 
him. His son served only a small portion of his 
sentence, and the other directors were not kept in 
confinement for long. 

The greatest sufferers were the unfortunate share- 
holders and those ambitious politicians who soiled their 
fingers by dipping them in the company's money-bags. 
Many a promising career was ruined by the Panama 

scandal, and there are hundreds of old maids in France 
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to-day who will tell you that they would have been 
happy married women if their " dots " had not been lost 
in the " affaire Panama." 

The unwitting cause of all the trouble died in 1894, 
broken in fortune, and grief-stricken because his great 
career had ended in a criminal court. He had ventured 
all — fortune, family, reputation, and honour — in his 
belief in a chimera, and he paid the penalty. Thus 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the maker of the Suez Canal, 
died amid failure. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LAST MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 

It was on the second day of the Newmarket Summer 
Meeting of 1858 that a jaded and hoarse bookmaker 
was approached by a boy of sixteen wearing the regula- 
tion Etons who inquired the odds against a certain 
horse. For a moment the " bookie " thought of driving 
him away with an oath, but there was something in the 
boy's bearing that instinctively made the layer of odds 
pause. He saw a fair-haired youth with a cheerful, 
engaging countenance, and a manner that suggested 
the aristocrat. 

" After all," he said to himself, " this lad may have a 
few half-crowns to throw away, and as business has been 
bad to-day I may as well have them as anyone else." 

" What price Barnacle ? " repeated the schoolboy. 

The bookmaker grinned. 

" Ten to one to you, my lad," he said. 

" All right," said the youngster. " I'll take a 
thousand pounds to one hundred. Here you are," and 
the red-faced ex-publican was so astonished when he 
saw the banknotes handed to him that he let them slip 
through his fingers on to the turf. But he quickly 
recovered them, and entered the bet, well aware that if 
Barnacle won he would be unable to pay. 
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As it happened the horse was well beaten, and the 
bookmaker was delighted, but his curiosity had been 
aroused, and he made inquiries as to the identity of the 
'" young swell " who had started " plunging " at an early 
age. 

Nobody seemed to know who he was, however, until 
the " bookie " ran across a friend who was employed by 
a leading trainer, who instantly recognised the boy in 
Etons. 

" Why, that's the Marquis of Hastings," he said 
confidentially. " He's bein' eddicated at Eton, and 
they do say he's got seventy thousand a year." 

" Pity there ain't more like him," said the bookmaker, 
thinking of the hundred pounds he had gained so easily. 
" The turf wants chaps like him, but he'll be brought 
up strict-like, and I suppose we'll not see him again." 

Unfortunately, the bookmaker was wrong. Within 
five years Lord Hastings was one of the best-known 
figures in the racing world, and his bets were the talk 
of the country. 

This encounter with the bookmaker and the 
hundred pounds bet while still a schoolboy was his 
first introduction to racing. It got hold of him from 
the beginning, and the " sport of kings " became his 
passion. 

He was enormously wealthy, the holder of a dozen 
titles — he was one of the three men who held peerages 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland — and since his 
ninth year, when he had succeeded his brother in the 
title, his riches had been accumulating. Some of the 
finest land in England was his, and he owned three 
stately mansions. But gambling wrecked his life, 
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ruined him completely, and sent him to an early 
grave. 

In 1862, when only twenty, he began to run a stable 
of his own, and in the following year, when he came of 
age, and was free and unfettered, he launched out on a 
gigantic scale. He became known as " the young 
mug," and even before he left Christ Church, Oxford, 
he paid out thousands of pounds to swindling book- 
makers. 

This boy of nineteen could bet a thousand pounds 
on a single race, and when he lost pay with a careless 
laugh. There was always plenty in the bank, and a 
thousand pounds more or less made no difference to 
him. Of course, the bookmakers were in the seventh 
heaven of delight. They travelled specially to Oxford 
to solicit his patronage. Sometimes three or four of 
them would form a sort of syndicate, induce the young 
marquis to put five thousand pounds or more on a horse 
which they knew had no chance, and then to make 
certain that the animal would lose pay its scoundrelly 
owner to bring it to the post in an unfit condition. 

Lord Hastings never complained. He was frank 
and free and generous to a fault, but he was also a fool. 

When someone told him that there was no money to 
be made out of racing he retorted with the famous 
remark : 

" I will make twenty thousand a year by my wits." 

That belief cost him his entire fortune within the 
short period of six years. He would gamble on 
anything, and to pass the time while journeying to a 
race meeting he would indulge in pitch-and-toss or 
cutting the cards. At the former " game " he once lost 
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five hundred pounds, and refused to believe that he had 
been swindled from first to last. That was on account 
of his vanity. He imagined that he was very clever, 
whereas the truth was that a bigger fool never existed, 
and never would admit that he had been outwitted. 

The two years immediately following his coming-of- 
age were spent principally on the race-course or in 
superintending the building up of his great stud of 
horses. He bought lavishly and extravagantly, but at 
the same time he secured several good animals. From 
the beginning his stable achieved success, but nothing 
could keep pace with the enormous bets the owner 
made almost daily. 

Of course, Lord Hastings' position in society was 
unquestioned. Every great London house was thrown 
open to him, and he was a ,great favourite of the 
numerous match-making mothers. 

He was a good dancer and " had a way with him " 
that captivated the ladies, and of all the rich young 
men who mixed in the best society he was almost 
without a rival. Indeed, there was only one person 
who challenged his supremacy, and that was handsome 
Harry Chaplin, who was also rich and popular, and 
whose tall, commanding figure was well known on the 
principal race-courses. Harry Chaplin backed his 
fancy generously, but in a more judicious manner than 
his rival, the marquis. 

There was only a year's difference in their ages, 
Lord Hastings having been born in 1842 and Chaplin 
in 1 84 1. The former died at twenty-six; to-day 
Harry Chaplin is Viscount Chaplin, and sits in the 
House of Lords after a long period in the House of 
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Commons, during which he was a member of a Unionist 
Government. 

The two young men first met in a London drawing- 
room, where they were introduced by a mutual friend. 
Before that they must have known one another by sight, 
and certainly Chaplin's commanding form once seen 
could not be forgotten. He was a darling of the ladies 
in the sixties, and no society function was complete 
without him. Everybody liked hirn, with one exception, 
and that was Lord Hastings. 

What was the cause of his dislike we do not know for 
certain. Perhaps Harry Chaplin may have let fall a 
derisive criticism of Lord Hastings' habit of plunging 
on a horse that took his fancy, and someone may have 
repeated it in the marquis' hearing. Whatever may 
have been the reason, it is certain that it began months 
before they became rivals in love. 

Towards the close of 1863 it was announced that 
Mr Henry Chaplin was going to marry Lady Florence 
Paget, the beautiful daughter of the second Marquis of 
Anglesey. It was an engagement that attracted the 
attention of the fashionable world. Chaplin had a 
big estate, and, in addition, possessed a clever and 
attractive personality. Already those who knew him 
were predicting a great political career for him. He 
had only to express a wish to enter Parliament, and it 
could be gratified at once. He was a good speaker and 
something of a wit, and, although fond of the turf, was 
not foolish enough to devote himself entirely to it. 

Everybody congratulated the young lovers except 
one man, and he was Lord Hastings. He knew 
Lady Florence intimately, and had often been her 
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partner at a fashionable dance, but he had not proposed, 
thinking, no doubt, that she would wait. Perhaps the 
match-making mammas had turned his head, and had 
given him too great an opinion of himself. But 
Lady Florence's engagement opened his eyes, and he 
realised that the prize he most desired was about to be 
placed beyond his reach. 

Meanwhile Harry Chaplin was at the height of his 
popularity. In the venerable statesman of to-day it is 
possible to discern some traces of the good looks which 
made him a veritable darling of London society in the 
sixties. Lady Florence, even if she was the most 
beautiful woman of her time, had reason to be proud 
of her choice. 

But what of Lord Hastings ? He did not, of course, 
reveal the turmoil in his mind created by the engage- 
ment, but he had many a sleepless night, and his dislike 
for Chaplin grew into hatred. His rival had beaten 
him, and he knew that hundreds of their acquaintances 
were wondering what he would do. 

The year of 1864 opened with the usual festivities. 
Mr Chaplin and Lady Florence went everywhere, and 
naturally they met Lord Hastings at the houses of 
mutual friends. Now and then the marquis would be 
seen in conversation with Lady Florence, always 
laughing and joking, occasionally whispering, but 
always in a room crowded with people. 

The girl was frankly proud of her lover and looking 
forward to her wedding, which had been fixed for the 
late spring. 

For the only time in his life Lord Hastings was not 

interested in racing. He betted as usual, but only 
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half-heartedly. At one meeting he did not make a 
single bet. The reason was that on the grand stand 
were Lady Florence and Harry Chaplin, and it was 
impossible for the disappointed lover to fix his mind on 
the racing. 

The weeks slipped by quickly, and it soon became a 
matter of so many days to what promised to be the 
wedding of the season. Mr Chaplin was seldom seen 
without Lady Florence, and they appeared to be the 
most devoted couple in the world. In the mornings 
they usually cantered in the Row ; in the afternoons 
they paid visits ; at night they were found at the opera 
or theatre. Nobody except the principals could have 
dreamt of the startling climax which was to come. 

One morning Mr Chaplin drove to Lady Florence's 
house to take her shopping, and in due course his 
carriage conveyed her to a linendraper's in Oxford 
Street. Here she alighted, promising, as all women 
have promised since the world began, " not to be long." 
With old-world courtesy Mr Chaplin conducted her 
into the establishment, and then emerged alone, to wait 
patiently for her return. 

An hour passed and there was no sign of her, but he 
was not impatient. He knew that shopping is dear to 
the heart of a girl about to be married. Even when 
two hours were gone he was not alarmed. 

The third hour found him impatient, but far from 
suspicious, and it was only because they had an 
important engagement to lunch with a dear old friend 
that the lover ventured into the shop again and went in 
search of his fiancee. Not meeting with success, he 
asked one of the shopwalkers if Lady Florence was 
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upstairs. The man was obviously astonished by the 
question. Lady Florence Paget was a good customer 
of the firm's, and most of the employees knew her by 
sight. 

" Excuse me, sir," said the shopwalker politely, " but 
her ladyship left quite three hours ago." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Mr Chaplin testily. " You 
must be mistaken. I've been outside the door since 
half-past ten. She couldn't have left without my 
seeing her." 

" I'm very sorry, sir," said the man, more puzzled 
than ever, " but there's another way out of the shop in 
Vere Street. She left by it five minutes after I saw you 
conduct her into the shop. I didn't know that you were 
waiting for " 

Harry Chaplin strode away from him, and made for 
the exit leading into Vere Street. Of course, there 
was no sign of Lady Florence. 

Did he suspect anything then? Did he realise at 
once that he had been tricked by the girl who had 
promised to marry him ? 

A quarter of an hour later he must have feared the 
worst, for a few searching inquiries and he discovered 
that Lady Florence had been seen to drive away in a 
closed carriage with a well-known man about town, the 
most intimate friend of Henry Plantagenet Rawdon 
Hastings, fourth Marquis of Hastings. After that he 
must have known that the girl he loved was lost to him 
for ever. 

When next he heard news of her she was the 
Marchioness of Hastings, for that morning's shopping 
in Oxford Street had been prearranged with Lorij 
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Hastings, and she had slipped out of the shop to join 
him at a certain church, where they were married by 
special license. Hastings had won after all, and he 
had snatched the beauty from his rival at the very last 
moment. 

By now the young marquis was something of a 
national figure. His very life was a romance, and the 
story of his marriage enhanced it. And it seemed that 
Lady Florence had brought him luck, for the week 
after the wedding he won twenty-five thousand pounds. 
If he could have kept his head all would have been well, 
but he had no idea of the value of money, and he simply 
flung it away. He had his tempters, of course, and 
the turf " harpies 5 ' were ever on his track. One of 
many transactions may be mentioned here. A few of 
them got together, and induced him to buy a horse 
which they swore was a champion. He paid thirteen 
thousand pounds for it, and after an inglorious career 
on the turf it ended its days between the shafts of a 
hansom cab. 

But failures did not worry him, and in 1866 he 
reached his zenith. All appeared to be well with him. 
He had met with a disappointment in the Derby, but 
he was certain that his horse, Lecturer, would more 
than compensate by winning the Cesarewitch. He 
plunged madly on it, until the reputable bookmakers 
were unable to accept any more wagers. The large 
army of swindlers, however, accepted any sums he 
tendered, knowing that if the horse won they would 
simply disappear without settling. 

For once in his life Lord Hastings saw to it that 
special precautions were taken to safeguard Lecturer, 
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He had heard rumours that some of Tiis horses had been 
interfered with to prevent them winning, and he had 
pooh-poohed the rumours, but so much depended on 
Lecturer that he left nothing to chance, and when the 
day of the great race came round the horse arrived at 
Newmarket in perfect condition. Lord Hastings was 
there, of course, with his beautiful bride, and Harry- 
Chaplin, apparently quite recovered from his dis- 
appointment, was also a spectator. 

It was an exciting race, but Lecturer won, and 
Lord Hastings, almost delirious with delight, left his 
wife's side to lead the winner in. There was no 
happier or prouder man in England that day. All that 
was left for him to do now was to win the Derby, and 
he was certain that that was only a matter of time. 

When he came to balance his accounts on Lecturer's 
race he was eighty thousand pounds to the good. It 
ought to have been more, but several bookmakers did 
not pay up. However, he was satisfied, and with the 
cheers of the excited racegoers still ringing in his ears, 
he drove off the course with the loveliest woman in 
England sitting proudly by his side. 

Lecturer had won for him the plaudits of the racing 
crowd, and he became a popular idol. The horse also 
presented him with the opportunity to wipe out 
the past and to start afresh. If only he had taken 
advantage of it ! 

By a coincidence it was about the time that Lord 
Hastings eloped with Lady Florence Paget that a colt 
was foaled which was subsequently named Hermit. It 
was the property of Mr Chaplin, and he entered it for 
all the classic races of 1867, never imagining that it 
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was destined to be the instrument by which the loss of 
his bride was to be avenged. The owner thought it was 
above the average, and its early performances were 
good, but, of course, Lord Hastings would have it that 
Chaplin could not own even a second-rate animal, and 
he consistently betted against it every time it ran. 

The Derby of 1867 came round. Hastings' only 
ambition was now to win that race. He felt that if he 
led in the winner of the Derby he would have no other 
worlds to conquer. Hermit was never in any danger 
of becoming a favourite, but in the ordinary course of 
events he would have been a twenty to one chance. 
Lord Hastings, however, would not take the colt 
seriously, and he laid against it and ridiculed it, and 
backed other horses in the race so lavishly that the 
bookmakers were willing to lay sixty-six to one against 
Hermit. 

It was not that Hastings really believed Hermit was 
no good. He simply wished to pour ridicule on his 
rival, and he betted against Hermit without really 
exercising any judgment. 

Within a month of the Derby Hastings had wagered 
so much money that he knew that Hermit's victory 
would bring ruin appreciably nearer. That year had 
proved a very bad one for him so far, but he relied on 
Hermit's failure to save him, and at the same time 
administer another slap in the face to his rival. 

Such was the state of affairs the night before the 
Derby of 1867. Epsom was crowded. On the face 
of it, Hermit's chance of winning was very small. 
There were a dozen other horses which were preferred 
by the experts, and at one time the betting went 50 
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much against Mr Chaplin's representative that there 
was some talk of scratching it from the race. However, 
the owner was determined to have a run for his money, 
and next day Hermit was sent to the post. 

It was one of the worst days ever known, and the 
race was run in a storm. On the way to the starting- 
post Hermit was oBserved to move with difficulty, and 
after that it needed only Lord Hastings' opposition in 
the betting ring to drive the starting price of the animal 
out to a hundred to one. Hermit was indeed a forlorn 
hope. As for Lord Hastings, he had no fears, and his 
only anxiety was for the horse which he had backed to 
win. The money laid against Hermit he considered as 
good as in his pocket already. 

But a race is never lost until it is won, and Harry 
Chaplin, a resplendent figure in the grand stand at 
Epsom, calmly watched the contest, which must have 
aroused strange feelings in his breast. 

The falling snow and sleet made it difficult to follow 
the horses as they swerved round Tattenham Corner, 
but after a breathless minute, and when the horses were 
tearing down that last half-mile stretch of turf there 
came a cry which must have proved the sweetest of all 
sounds in the ears of the man who had lived only for 
this moment. " Hermit wins ! " shrieked the crowd, 
and the crowd was right ; and the horse flashed past 
the winning-post with all the others in the rear, and 
thereby established a record, for it was the first horse 
to win the Derby at' a hundred to one. 

As Harry Chaplin came down to lead the winner in 
all eyes rested on him for a moment. Then they turned 
to Lord Hastings. 
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The marquis was, perhaps, a shade paler, but he 
took the blow without flinching, though it was known 
a quarter of an hour later that he had left the course, 
and on all sides it was rumoured that he was so badly 
hit that he would be unable to meet his liabilities the 
following Monday. 

Those who bet on credit have to settle the Monday 
following, and failure means social ruin in the case of 
a person of good position. Bets are debts of honour, 
and have to be paid when due, or the consequences are 
serious. 

But those who said Lord Hastings would default on 
the Monday failed to take into consideration the human 
factor in the case. It was not so much that he was 
anxious to keep off the defaulters' list that caused him 
to pay every penny. It was because he wished to prove 
to Harry Chaplin that he was not beaten yet that 
inspired him to bring off a feat of finance without 
parallel. So he resolved that Chaplin and the others 
should be paid, no matter what the cost. 

A hasty calculation on his way to London showed 
that as the result of Hermit's victory he owed one 
hundred and three thousand pounds, and all of it must 
be raised by Monday morning. 

He drove at once to his house in Grosvenor Square, 
and summoned there for a conference his bankers and 
solicitors. A long discussion took place, and even- 
tually it was agreed to sell his magnificent Loudoun 
estate for ready money. The then Marquis of Bute 
was the purchaser, and the result was that when settling 
time came the marquis's representative was able to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound on his behalf, 
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It was some consolation to know that he had saved 
his honour, but the loss of his Loudoun property was 
a heavy blow, and it can be said that he never recovered 
from it. He became even more reckless, and a series 
of mad plunges following the Derby resulted in further 
losses. The sharpers and harpies grew more impor- 
tunate in their demands, and he was committed to fresh 
follies. The great Hastings property became over- 
charged with mortgages, and there were times when the 
man who did not know the value of money was actually 
hard up. 

He was easily duped by his satellites. They betted 
against his horses, and the animals always managed 
to lose. Did they prevent them winning? A famous 
leader of the turf said that they did, but he could 
produce no proof. But it is a fact that Lord Hastings 
in his time owned three Derby favourites, hot favourites, 
too, and that they were all tampered with. 

Once when he was a big winner at a certain meeting, 
his betting book — without which he could not have 
claimed his winnings — was stolen from him by one of 
his parasites — Flash Fred — who eventually agreed to 
return it for a payment of five hundred pounds " and no 
questions asked." 

When the Derby of 1868 came round he was already 
a sick man, and ought to have stayed abroad, but he 
was desperately anxious to win the greatest of races, 
and he returned to England, irresistibly drawn home- 
wards by the fact that he had two horses in his stable 
either of which was capable of winning. One was 
named The Earl and the other Lady Elizabeth. 

In connection with his illness a dramatic story is told. 
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After his crushing defeat over Hermit he was very short 
of ready money, and a friend advised him to insure his 
life for fifty thousand pounds, and raise money on the 
policy. The marquis was struck by the idea, and, 
feeling quite fit, he submitted himself to the medical 
representative of an insurance company. After a 
thorough examination the doctor gravely informed him 
that he was in a very bad state of health, and that unless 
he took great care of himself he would not live for two 
years. It was in obedience to this advice that he had 
gone to Norway, returning, as we have said, for the 
Derby of 1868. No doubt he felt that if he won 
the blue ribband of the turf he would be a different 
man. But he reckoned without his treacherous 
" friends." 

The Earl was undoubtedly a first-class racer, while 
Lady Elizabeth was hardly inferior. On all sides it was 
agreed that the Hastings stable would carry off the 
Derby. But there had to be a sensation, and it came 
when Lord Hastings scratched The Earl, which later 
won the Grand Prix de Paris for him. It had been 
backed, and it had been understood that it was the fancy 
of its owner. A howl went up from the public and a 
correspondence ensued in the Times and other papers, 
but, although Lord Hastings declared that he had 
scratched it on his own initiative, there was scarcely 
any doubt that he had been ill-advised, and that he lost 
the Derby through this act of folly. Lady Elizabeth 
started a hot favourite and finished almost last, and 
there was good reason to believe that it had been 
tampered with before the race. 

Blue Gown won the Derby, and the crowd, remem- 
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bering the scratching of The Earl, hooted the young 
marquis. 

He gave no sign of his real feelings as he drove away, 
but the failure of his horse and the jeers of the mob 
broke his heart, and five months later he died at the 
early age of twenty-six, having in five years reduced to 
poverty one of the finest estates in the kingdom. As 
he had no children, his title died with him. 

Surrounded by parasites of the worst type from his 
youth onwards, Lord Hastings sacrificed everything 
that goes to make life happy and successful. He mixed 
with the lowest of the low, and well might the clergyman 
who read the funeral service over him specially 
emphasise the words, " Evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

Some of those who had helped to ruin the young 
marquis were present at the funeral, and it was 
remarked that one or two of them looked embarrassed 
when the solemn rebuke of the clergyman sounded 
above the coffin of the man who had been their patron 
and dupe. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 

One day a prominent member of the House of 
Commons was taking a stroll down a country lane 
near London when he caught sight of a pretty girl of 
fourteen. She was bareheaded and dressed with 
great simplicity, and as she unconsciously approached 
William Pulteney — for that was the gentleman's name 
— she was singing gaily. 

The politician, tired of the artificial beauties of the 
great city, was instantly struck by the girl's loveliness, 
and he watched her intently until she passed out of 
sight. 

" She's the most beautiful girl I have ever seen," he 
said aloud. " I wonder who she is ? " 

He made inquiries, and was soon rewarded with the 
information that the beauty was the daughter of the 
late Colonel Chudleigh, a member of a well-known 
Devonshire family, who had been Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, and that she now lived with her mother. After 
that it was easy for Mr Pulteney to seek the acquain- 
tance of the widow, for he had known her husband. 
Very soon he was a favourite with Mrs Chudleigh and 
her daughter, for Elizabeth, although very young, was 
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fully aware of her beauty, and she had more than once 
expressed a determination to make the most of it. 

" I'll never marry anyone who isn't a lord and very 
rich," she said, and her mother laughed. But she, too, 
hoped that one day her child would occupy a great 
position. It was principally on account of this that they 
encouraged William Pulteney's visits. Not that they 
regarded him as a possible suitor, but he was then in 
high favour with the king, and, of course, knew every- 
body in society. Pulteney was influential, and pretty 
Bessie Chudleigh meant to profit by his power. 

Events justified her self-confidence, and when, later 
on, Pulteney asked her if she would like to become one 
of the Princess of Wales' maids-of-honour, her tears of 
gratitude were genuine. There was nothing she would 
care for better, indeed. Such a post had been one of 
her secret and dearest ambitions, and when her friend 
secured it for her she could scarcely realise her good 
fortune. At one stroke she stepped from a dowdy, 
secluded home into the very centre of luxury and 
fashion. From henceforth she would mingle with the 
very highest in the land, and she was confident her 
beauty would do the rest. 

" Mother," she cried gaily, as the coach waited outside 
to convey her to the royal palace, " I'll come back one 
of these days a duchess." 

London society was at this time chiefly distinguished 
by its reckless pursuit of pleasure, and the royal set 
particularly were not exactly the companions one would 
have selected for a beautiful girl of twenty-three. But 
Mrs Chudleigh knew that her child could take good care 
of herself, and she had no misgivings. So the fair 
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Elizabeth entered on the first of her campaigns to secure 
a rich and titled husband. 

Strangely enough; among the first three suitors for 
her hand, two were actually dukes, and, of course, 
enormously rich, and it seemed certain that at the very 
outset of her marvellous career Miss Chudleigh was to 
achieve at one stroke the twofold ambition of her life. 

The Duke of Hamilton was certainly four years 
younger than herself, but that was scarcely a blemish in 
her eyes, seeing that his rank was of the highest, and 
that his means would enable him to grant everything 
she desired. The Duke of Ancaster, too, was very 
eligible, but His Grace of Hamilton was the favourite. 
The third suitor was Lord Hillsborough, and whenever 
the dukes were absent Elizabeth was kind to the young 
lord. However, she had no intention of taking him 
too seriously, for the portionless girl was already the 
reigning beauty of London, and she considered herself 
much too good for a mere viscount. 

Her triumph had been immediate and all-conquering. 
Within a few days of her arrival in London rumours 
spread that the loveliest woman in the world was to be 
seen at the Princess of Wales' residence. The wits, 
the dandies, men of position and learning hastened to 
secure the entree to the Princess' reception in order to 
catch a glimpse of the beauty. 

Elizabeth was just the sort of girl to enjoy such 
homage, and she revelled in it. The more admirers 
she had the greater her happiness. 

But the Duke of Hamilton took first place because 
of his rank and riches, and she resolved that it would be 
as Her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton that she would 
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return to her mother and triumphantly declare that she 
had fulfilled her promise. 

There were obstacles in the way, however. The 
young duke had lynx-eyed guardians who distrusted 
the character of the ambitious beauty. They knew 
that all those who lived amid the temptations of the 
Court usually succumbed to them, and as Elizabeth 
was older than their ward — four as regards the number 
of years and at least twenty so far as knowledge of 
the world went — they were determined to defeat the 
machinations of the siren. 

The earliest rumour of the duke's attentions to 
Elizabeth Chudleigh had left them unmoved, but when 
they heard that he had actually proposed and had been 
accepted they came to the conclusion that they must be 
up and doing. 

In those days the education of a gentleman was not 
considered complete until he had done the grand tour — 
that is, visited the principal cities of Europe. Arrange- 
ments were, therefore, put in hand at once to dispatch 
the Duke of Hamilton on the grand tour with discreet 
and vigilant attendants. He offered no objection, for 
he was Elizabeth's accepted lover, and he thought that 
their marriage could wait for a couple of years, when 
he would come of age and be his own master. 

But the duke's guardians did not stop at this. 

Hamilton was corresponding freely with the beauty, and 

they wished to end the exchange of letters, and bring 

about an estrangement between the lovers. Their 

chance occurred when Elizabeth went on a visit to 

an aunt, Mrs Hanmer, who lived in Hampshire. 

Mrs Hanmer was an ambitious lady, and she would 
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have dearly loved to become the aunt of a duke, but 
she was also very poor, and only by the most self- 
denying economy did she manage to keep her pleasant 
country house from passing out of her possession. 

The duke's guardians discovered this, and one of the 
most astute of them entered into negotiations with the 
impecunious lady. All his tact was needed to prevent 
his proposal being rejected with contumely, but in time 
he succeeded in giving Mrs Hanmer to understand that 
if she stopped the correspondence between the Duke of 
Hamilton and her niece she would receive a goodly sum 
of money in payment for her trouble. 

The bribe was accepted rather more promptly than 
the agent could have expected. But something had 
happened since Elizabeth's arrival at Mrs Hanmer's 
house. This was the appearance on the scene of a 
handsome young naval officer of the name of Augustus 
John Hervey, the second son of the then Earl of 
Bristol, and as such entitled to the prefix Honourable. 

Mrs Hanmer was most favourably impressed by the 
young lieutenant, and would not hear of anybody 
else aspiring to her niece's hand. The Honourable 
Augustus was not a duke, and, as a younger son, was 
not rich, but it seemed likely that one day he would be 
Earl of Bristol, and surely, she thought, that was a 
position good enough for the penniless daughter of 
Colonel Chudleigh's widow. Mrs Hanmer accordingly 
accepted with alacrity the bribe to promote the breach 
between Elizabeth and the Duke of Hamilton. She 
intercepted their letters and destroyed them, and, mean- 
while, Augustus Hervey was a daily visitor, and, of 

course, the girl quickly guessed why he came so often. 
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The non-arrival of her lover's letters first caused 
wonderment, then impatience, and finally uncontrollable 
anger, for the pretty and spoilt beauty possessed a 
temper remarkable for its recklessness. She took to 
denouncing the young duke's conduct, and afterwards 
heaped aspersions on his character; and while the 
Honourable Augustus Hervey did his best to console 
the angry and disappointed young lady Mrs Hanmer 
was burning the duke's love-letters as fast as they came. 
No doubt she chuckled as she read the despairing 
appeals to Elizabeth to send him a reply to his numerous 
letters. Needless to say, Elizabeth's compositions also 
found their way into the fire. 

This was the state of affairs when the news arrived 
that the Duke of Hamilton had started for the grand 
tour, and, coupled with his supposed silence, it con- 
vinced Elizabeth Chudleigh that he did not wish to 
see her again. She was angry rather than love-lorn, 
and when Mrs Hanmer received an invitation from 
her friend, Mr Merrill, of Lainston, a village near 
Winchester, to take her niece there and join a party for 
the Winchester races Elizabeth was eager to go. It 
was not a coincidence that on their arrival they found 
Augustus Hervey already installed in Mr Merrill's 
house. Miss Chudleigh was constantly in young 
Hervey's society during the races. Doubtless, as a 
naval man, he " had a way with him," for gradually the 
girl's indifference melted. 

It happened that the Parish Church was situated 
at the end of Mr Merrill's garden, as young Hervey 
must have often remarked, and when the young 
officer proposed he took care to point out that they 
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would not have far to go if they wished to risk 
matrimony. 

But Elizabeth, when she turned a favourable ear to 
his proposal, laid down several conditions that would 
have given cause for reflection to a more level-headed 
person than Lord Bristol's younger son. 

In the first place, she insisted that their marriage 
must be kept a profound secret, even from their host — 
a very difficult feat when we remember the position of 
the church — and that her husband must raise a certain 
sum of money to enable his bride to pay her most 
pressing creditors. There were other conditions, but 
these were the principal, and Hervey agreed to them 
at once. 

Elizabeth's chief desire was to avoid having to 
forfeit her position at Court, for the moment a maid-of- 
honour married she automatically resigned her post. 
Banishment from the Court was the last possibility 
Miss Chudleigh contemplated. She loved its gaiety, 
its thoughtlessness, and its round of never-ceasing 
pleasure. Royalty was necessary to her existence — it 
was to her what the candle is to the moth. 

Elizabeth did not object to becoming the Honourable 
Mrs Hervey in private, but she insisted that to the world 
she was to remain Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh, maid-of- 
honour to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

Finding that it was impossible to keep the secret 
from Mr Merrill, he was eventually taken into their 
confidence, and Elizabeth's maid, Ann Cradock, was 
ordered to get the Merrill servants out of the way whilst 
the ceremony was in progress. Here again difficulties 
were encountered, and as a result the marriage took 
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place at midnight, when the servants were an bed, Ann 
Cradock, Mr Merrill, Mrs Hanmer, and a friend of the 
latter's being the only persons present beside the 
clergyman. Fearing that any illumination of the church 
interior would arouse suspicion and curiosity, the cere- 
mony was performed by candlelight, and as the little 
party stood before the shadow-filled chancel, the thin 
light from the solitary candle fell on the old prayer 
book which Mr Amis, the clergyman, read. 

It was a weird scene, and not without its touch of 
romance, and it proved a fit prelude to all the trouble 
it caused, for the marriage from the beginning was a 
failure. Elizabeth soon learned to hate her husband, 
and when he was recalled to his ship within a week of 
their becoming husband and wife she openly declared 
her relief. 

A few weeks later she returned to London, and as 
" Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh " took up her position at 
the Court. The time passed quickly enough, for the 
self-willed beauty could forget. She lost her character 
and acquired a reputation, but she retained her beauty, 
and no one disputed it. Sometimes she paid short 
visits to her mother, who had taken a small house in 
Kensington, and it was on the occasion of one of these 
visits that she encountered the Duke of Hamilton again. 

Elizabeth and her mother were sharing a " dish of 
tea " when they heard a great clatter in the street. 
Running to the window, the girl saw a magnificent 
equipage stop in front of the house, and a moment 
later the blood rushed to her cheeks as the Duke of 
Hamilton, obviously perturbed and angry, stepped out 

of the carriage. He was in the house almost instantly, 
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and had burst into a torrent of reproaches ere Elizabeth 
could speak a word in her own defence. But gradually 
he calmed down, and then the girl taxed him in turn 
with not having answered her letters. 

Mutual explanations followed, and they realised how 
they had been tricked by Mrs Hanmer. However, it 
was no use crying over spilt milk. Young Hamilton 
could forgive everything now that he had found his 
sweetheart again. 

" We'll not bother about that traitress," he said with 
a hearty laugh. " Here I am, Elizabeth, safe and 
sound, and just as much in love with you as ever. 
When can you marry me ? I'm ready now." 

What a position for the ambitious beauty ! She was 
a married woman and dare not confess it. The duke's 
proposal had to be refused, and all the time she would 
have given anything to have been able to accept him. 

Trying to suppress her fury with Fate for the trick 
it had played her, she mumbled a refusal, which 
astounded the duke, who regarded her as pledged to 
him. In vain he pleaded for an explanation. There 
must be some reason, and he demanded to be told it. 

Was it a fear that he would not treat her generously ? 
Well, he would settle ten thousand pounds a year on 
her the day they were married. Elizabeth could only 
shake her head and escape from the room at the first 
opportunity. 

No wonder her mother — when the duke had told her 
what had happened — came to her daughter's bedroom 
in amazement. Could it be true that Bessie had refused 
the Duke of Hamilton? Poor Mrs Chudleigh was not 
in the secret, and the girl had to submit in silence to 
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her reproaches, not daring to admit that she was really 
the Hon. Mrs Hervey. 

But we can imagine her state of mind, and it was, 
perhaps, lucky for Mrs Hanmer that she lived far away. 
There is no knowing what the bitterly disappointed 
beauty might have done to her aunt had she been in 
London instead of in Hampshire. 

As if to tantalise her further, she had half a dozen 
proposals from as many men of rank and fortune, and, 
of course, in each case she had to refuse without 
being able to give the real reason for doing so. 
The Duke of Hamilton, however, did not trouble her 
again, and was soon married to one of the celebrated 
Miss Gunnings. 

But Elizabeth did not permit her matrimonial 
troubles to interfere with her enjoyment. She was now 
one of the leaders of society, and no entertainment was 
deemed a success unless she was present. Naturally 
she was the subject of a great deal of scandal, and 
rumours began to circulate about her being a married 
woman. The gossips were uncertain as to the identity 
of the husband, but they agreed that she had effected 
a secret marriage. This did not worry the maid-of- 
honour, who knew that her husband was thousands of 
miles away and not likely to return home for years. 
Besides, there was always the chance that he would be 
killed in action or drowned in a storm. 

But she did not care what happened to him provided 
he did not appear on the scene and claim her. She 
could not foresee the entry into her life of a new and 
disturbing factor. When the Duke of Kingston met 
jher she was thirty-five, and her beauty was still 
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unimpaired. He was in the late forties, but years of 
dissipation had given him the appearance of an old 
man. Elizabeth Chudleigh, however, only saw the 
rank and the fortune of the undistinguished-looking 
little man, and she became his mistress. 

The duke began by " lending " her twenty thousand 
pounds. It was followed by the gift of a house in town 
and another in the country. From henceforth he was 
her constant companion, for he was madly in love with 
her. 

Evelyn Pierpoint, Duke of Kingston, was unmarried, 
and several titles and a large estate could have been 
Elizabeth's had she been free. As it was she had to be 
content with a lavish establishment and the constant 
supply of apparently limitless funds. She gave a series 
of entertainments which brought the greatest in the land 
to her house, and whilst high-born dames sneered at 
her in private and called her names, they scrambled for 
invitations to her parties. Not to be on Elizabeth 
Chudleigh's list of acquaintances was to confess oneself 
a nonentity. 

But this did not satisfy her. She wanted to be 
Duchess of Kingston, and because she could not be she 
found no pleasure in the duke's lavish generosity. 

Her husband, meanwhile, seemed to bear a charmed 
life. He took part in several naval battles without a 
scratch, and his heartless wife came to the conclusion 
that she must not hope to find herself a widow. Then 
the mad idea occurred to her to deny her marrfage. 
There were very few persons who knew of it, and all of 
them could be bribed or trusted to maintain silence on 
the subject. If necessary she was ready to spend 
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thousands of pounds in suppressing all proof of her 
relationship to the Honourable Augustus Hervey. 
Once that train of thought started in her fertile brain 
she resolved to follow it to the end she desired. 

To begin with, there was the entry in the parish 
register of Lainston. That must be destroyed at once. 
Dare she trust anyone to accomplish the task? She 
had hundreds of acquaintances but few real friends, 
and, after due consideration, she came to the conclusion 
that such an important commission could be carried out 
by herself only. 

Heavily veiled, the daring and ambitious woman 
secretly made her way to Lainston. She entered the 
village unobserved, but on reaching the church she 
found it barred and bolted, and a few inquiries elicited 
the not unimportant information that the register was 
kept under lock and key in the vestry, entrance to which 
would be difficult even if she managed to get into the 
church itself. 

In the circumstances she had no alternative but to 
take the parish clerk into her confidence, which really 
meant that she had to give him a substantial sum of 
money to permit her to remain for five minutes in the 
vestry with the register at her mercy. The clerk was 
agreeable to her demands, and in less than a couple of 
minutes she had torn the incriminating leaf from the 
book. Her task completed, she darted from the church 
and set off towards London at once. 

Of course, the mutilation of the register did not give 
her the right to marry again. Something else remained 
to be done before she could become Duchess of 
Kingston, and that was to get a legal verdict to the 
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effect that she was not a married woman. Accordingly 
she presented a suit in which she asked for a declara- 
tion that as no proof existed of her marriage to the 
Honourable Augustus Hervey it was null and void — 
a curious request, but one which the authorities seriously 
considered. 

Elizabeth, who was equal to anything, formally swore 
that she had never married Hervey, and she took all 
the necessary precautions to prevent the judges inter- 
viewing any of the witnesses who had been present 
at the ceremony in the country church that night in 
August. 

After considering her affidavit, the judges decided in 
favour of the petitioner, and Elizabeth considered 
herself a free woman. By this time Hervey was in 
England, but a bribe of fourteen thousand pounds — 
which really came from the Duke of Kingston — induced 
him to remain quiescent during the judicial proceedings. 
But in truth he was no longer fond of his wife, and he 
would have been pleased to have got fid of her on any 
terms. 

The Duke of Kingston now renewed his offer of 
marriage to the ambitious and insatiable woman, 
and she did not hesitate to accept it. They were 
married without any attempt at secrecy, and Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh was at last a duchess — or so she 
thought. 

Although she must have known that her position was 

precarious, outwardly she remained the same careless, 

pleasure-loving creature. She was no longer young, 

and there were other beauties who had captured the 

fancy of the Court, but Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, 
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found happiness in a series of costly masquerades, to 
which all fashionable London came. 

Meanwhile the duke's health was failing, and his 
avaricious wife daily pestered him with questions about 
his will. When she was permitted to see it she found 
herself the heiress to one large estate, while another 
was to be hers during her lifetime provided she did not 
remarry. This clause aroused her anger, and she 
imperiously ordered the family solicitor to call on a 
certain day and take down at her dictation a codicil 
cancelling it which her husband was to sign. But when 
the lawyer came the duke was so ill that nothing could 
be done, and shortly afterwards His Grace the last 
Duke of Kingston passed away, and his widow became 
almost the richest woman in the land. 

But with the duke's death there was removed the one 
reason why his relations should make trouble for the 
duchess. His Grace's married sister had two sons, 
both of whom had expected to be rich men on their 
uncle's death. Their disappointment was, therefore, 
intense when they found themselves deprived of the 
greater part of the Kingston estates. The elder 
nephew, Evelyn Meadows, was cut off without even 
the proverbial shilling, while the younger one was 
compelled to wait until the death of the duchess before 
he could touch a penny of the settled estates. 

Hearing rumours of their intention to dispute the will, 
Elizabeth promptly went abroad, but whilst in Rome 
she received a letter stating that a warrant was out 
against her for bigamy, and advising her to return at 
once, for failure to appear would mean sentence of 
outlawry. The duchess took the advice and began 
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preparations for return, and when the local banker, a 
Mr Jenkins, tried to prevent her withdrawing her money 
she settled him by appearing in his office one morning 
with a loaded pistol. It was a case of " my money or 
your life," and the banker surrendered. He had been 
bribed by the duke's nephews to keep the duchess in 
Rome as long as possible with the object of preventing 
her appearance in Court when the law demanded her 
personal answer to the charge against her. However, 
the conspirators failed to realise that Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh was no fool, and that she was too passionately 
fond of money to give up a penny without a tough fight. 

On her arrival in England she learned full particulars 
of the incidents which had led up to the charge of 
bigamy. For some reason — we can guess that he was 
bribed by the duke's disappointed nephews — Augustus 
Hervey appealed against the first decision of the Courts 
that he was not Elizabeth Chudleigh's legal husband, 
and he succeeded in getting a verdict in his favour. 
That proved beyond all doubt or dispute that she was 
a bigamist. 

It was, however, the ex-beauty's meanness that 
provided the other side with their principal witness, for 
when Ann Cradock, the maid who had been present at 
the secret wedding, approached her and pleaded for 
help in her poverty, she was spurned, and Ann, in a 
rage, went to Evelyn Meadows and told her story. He 
at once saw what a valuable witness she would make, 
and provided for her, and it was Ann Cradock's evidence 
that left the Lords no other course but to find the 
Duchess of Kingston guilty. 

Before the trial came on, however, Elizabeth had 
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her famous encounter with Foote, the dramatist and 
actor, who tried to blackmail her into paying two 
thousand pounds to stop the performance of a play 
which was a caricature of herself. She declined to be 
bled, and got the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Hertford, 
to refuse a license for the play. 

Foote threatened to publish it, and was met by a 
counter-threat to prosecute for trying to obtain money 
by false pretences. The duchess even went further, 
and spread rumours concerning Foote which landed 
him in a criminal court. He was instantly acquitted, 
but the annoyances which he experienced shortened his 
life, and he died within a year. 

Lord Chancellor Bathurst presided at her trial in 
Westminster Hall, and the queen was present with a 
score of members of the royal family, and large sums 
were paid for tickets of admission. A year previously 
Augustus Hervey had succeeded his brother and 
was now Earl of Bristol, so what the court had to 
decide was whether Elizabeth Chudleigh was Countess 
of Bristol or Duchess of Kingston. 

There was only one result possible, and, although 
Elizabeth made a brave show and had many friends 
amongst her judges, she could not have been surprised 
when a verdict of guilty was returned. That meant 
that she was really Lady Bristol, but as she was released 
with no other punishment than the payment of the fees 
she ignored the decision, and for the rest of her life 
styled herself Duchess of Kingston and was generally 
addressed by that title. 

Another attempt on the part of the nephews to have 
the duke's will upset sent the duchess off to the 
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Continent, and henceforth she knew England no more, 
the restless, money-grabbing old woman journeying 
from capital to capital, received by kings and princes 
and perpetrating numerous eccentricities. 

It cheered her greatly when she received notice that 
the English Courts had decided the will case in her 
favour, but she did not return home. She knew that 
she had forfeited her place in society and that the 
generation which had raved about her beauty was no 
more. The once beautiful face was now wrinkled and 
haggard, the swan-like neck scraggy and yellowish. 
Elizabeth Chudleigh lived only for the sake of what 
her wealth would bring her, mean, miserly, and 
suspicious. She was always keen to add to her riches, 
and in Petrograd she started a distillery which resulted 
in heavy losses, much to her dismay. 

Her death occurred suddenly. A messenger arrived 
one evening with the news that she had lost a law-suit 
in which she had become involved through the purchase 
of a house in Paris, and at the prospect of having to 
pay a few hundred pounds she fell into a paroxysm of 
fury and burst a blood vessel. They put her to bed and 
the doctors did their best, but she refused all medicine, 
preferring to dose herself with Madeira, her favourite 
wine, and after a generous draught she dropped into a 
heavy sleep from which she never awakened. She was 
then sixty-eight, and the day of her death was 26th 
August, 1788. 

With her passed away one of the most celebrated 
beauties the world has ever known, and that she was as 
remarkable as she was beautiful this story of her life 
proves. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH OF AUSTRIA 

The old man who was Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary for sixty-eight years was during his long reign 
responsible for many tragedies. That he was the cause 
of the complete failure of his only son cannot be denied, 
for Rudolph of Austria's character contained several 
charming traits, and had it not been for his unhappy 
childhood and unhealthy training he assuredly would 
have done something to redeem the terrible reputation 
of his family. 

Francis Joseph married the beautiful young girl who 
is now known in history as the Empress Elizabeth, and 
the girl-wife came to Vienna happy and excited. She 
loved her husband, and he had persuaded her that she 
was the only person in the world for whom he cared. 
Imagine her bitter disappointment when she found that 
she was, after all, only one of many, and that within a 
month of her marriage her husband was unfaithful to 
her. The shock undoubtedly turned her brain, and 
the Empress Elizabeth was never the same woman 
afterwards. She lost all interest in life, began to hate 
society, and only saw her husband when compelled to. 
They lived in a huge palace, but the heart-broken 
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woman dwelt in solitude, well aware that the emperor 
was consoling himself with others. 

Such were the parents of the Crown Prince of 
Austria, and when he was not more than four years of 
age he realised that there was something wrong. He 
never saw his father and mother together, and he was 
still a child when he guessed that he was chiefly used 
to patch up quarrels between his parents. He was, in 
fact, a go-between — a most unpleasant situation for a 
child — and Rudolph, being naturally affectionate and 
intelligent, found his position irksome. 

Now and then a more than usually violent quarrel 
between the emperor and the empress would be caused 
— unconsciously, of course — by the little prince. For 
instance, Francis Joseph would decide to have him 
educated by a favourite of his own, which meant that 
his mother would see practically nothing of him for 
eight months out of the twelve. The mother would, 
of course, protest, and, more than that, exhibit a reck- 
less determination to keep her son by her side that 
would send the agitated father scurrying back to his 
side of the palace, muttering threats which he was 
afraid to carry out, because he — of all men! — was 
anxious to avoid a public scandal. 

What chance had the boy to grow up into a sane 
man? A childhood spent amid family quarrels, 
caressed by a mother who was not always herself, 
occasionally received by a father who frightened him, 
spied upon by hirelings in the rival services of his 
parents, the subject of unfeeling gossip, and the object 
of a dozen contending hopes and ambitions. The only 
clear fact that entered the bewildered brain of the boy 
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was that he was a person of vast importance and that 
he carried tremendous responsibilities upon his young 
shoulders. 

When he was ten years of age his mother gave birth 
to her second child, a daughter, and henceforth he had 
more freedom. Hitherto he had been guarded day and 
night against the mysterious kidnappers. Now he 
could roam about the palace and amuse himself with 
books and pictures. 

Once he was wandering in the great garden when a 
member of his father's suite addressed him by his 
Christian name, not using any prefix. The small boy 
regarded him with a stern eye. 

" I only permit mamma and papa to call me 
Rudolph," he said severely. " All others must address 
me as ' Your Imperial Highness.' " It is to be hoped 
that the old baron was amused and not impressed by 
this display of youthful snobbery. 

His education was thorough enough, and, fortunately 
for Rudolph, he was able to enjoy his studies, for he 
had a quick, receptive brain, and his progress delighted 
both his parents and his masters. 

About this time there was another future emperor 
learning the " three R's " — I refer to the Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia, now known as Wilhelm II. of Hohenzollern, 
late German Emperor. Rudolph, born in 1858, was a 
year older than his " cousin," and he took no particular 
interest in him. But rumours reached Berlin of the 
amazing talent displayed by the heir to the Austrian 
throne, and these were magnified by Prince Wilhelm's 
tutors in order to imbue him with a spirit of emulation. 
In those far-off days the ex-Kaiser was vain and self- 
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satisfied, and he scornfully rejected the suggestion that 
Prince Rudolph was cleverer than he was. But when 
they met three years later Wilhelm discovered, to his 
extreme annoyance, that he was an ignoramus compared 
with Rudolph — a fact he never forgot. 

The two young men were destined to influence one 
another's lives for the worse. With the passing of the 
years, and the consequent and inevitable increase of 
their importance to their respective States, Rudolph 
and Wilhelm were constantly thrown into each other's 
society. They participated in many follies, but 
Rudolph was no hypocrite, and he could not tolerate 
the oily hypocrisies of his companion, who was capable 
of breaking his word of honour and quoting texts from 
the Bible in an endeavour to justify his scoundrelly 
conduct. 

Political reasons, however, prevented a breach until 
Rudolph, realising that Wilhelm's treatment of his 
mother was scandalous, broke with him. The quarrel 
took place just three months before Rudolph's tragic 
death, and it may be that there was some connection 
between the two events. The reason why Wilhelm 
confided his most secret thoughts and desires in 
Rudolph will be understood when I mention that they 
became close friends during a period of estrangement 
between the Austrian Crown Prince and his mother. 
It was a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
and in no way could it be considered on a par with 
the more than strained relationship existing between 
Wilhelm and his mother. But the Prussian prince, 
thinking that his friend would prove a powerful ally, 
one day confessed that his greatest ambition was to 
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prevent his " English " mother ever having the right to 
style herself " German Empress." 

" The doctors tell me that my father is dying," he 
said, with a cold-blooded complacence, " and I have 
special knowledge that my grandfather will not live 
many weeks, but he is likely to survive my father. I 
shall be kaiser and emperor, and that Englishwoman " 
— his elegant term for his own mother — " will only be 
Dowager Crown Princess all her life." 

He went on to give further details, and Rudolph 
learnt to his horror that Wilhelm was actually plotting 
to prevent the doctors keeping his father alive. He 
knew that the German doctors were inferior to their 
English confreres, and that the only man who could 
prolong the life of the then Crown Prince Frederick 
was the eminent British doctor, Sir Morrell Mackenzie. 
His mother, the Crown Princess Frederick, had sent 
for Sir Morrell after a violent protest by her son, and 
Sir Morrell was now doing his best for his royal patient. 
Wilhelm tried to induce the German doctors to refuse to 
meet Sir Morrell. When he failed in this he managed 
to create disputes between them, and he even hired the 
iackals of the gutter Press to attack, covertly, of course, 
the dying Crown Prince, actually charging the heir to 
the throne with lack of patriotism in calling in a foreign 
doctor. 

On 9th March, 1888, the old emperor died, and 
when the news reached San Remo, where the Crown 
Prince Frederick and his wife resided, the former 
assembled his suite in the drawing-room and received 
their homage. Sir Morrell was present, and when it 

came to his turn to pass before the new emperor, the 
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latter, who was unable to speak because of the tube in 
his throat — it was shortly after the British doctor had 
performed the marvellous operation — first shook both 
his hands, then walked over to the writing-table, 
scribbled a few lines on a piece of paper, and handed 
it to the famous operator. This is what Sir Morrell 
Mackenzie read : " I thank you for having made me live 
long enough to recompense the valiant courage of my 
wife." The incident proved that the emperor had been 
aware of his son's efforts to supplant him and to prevent 
his wife ever becoming an empress. 

When Rudolph realised his friend's baseness he 
decided to part from him for ever. There was a heated 
scene between the two, and poor Wilhelm was easily 
worsted in the verbal duel. He heard Rudolph's sting- 
ing criticisms with a scarlet face, and then retreated, 
nursing in his breast the hope that one day he might be 
able to avenge himself. 

But they were destined to meet again before death 
put an end to the career of the heir to the Austrian 
throne. When they did Wilhelm was kaiser and 
emperor, and his persecution of his mother, the 
Empress Frederick, had become notorious. The 
kaiser, the Crown Prince of Austria, and half a dozen 
gentlemen in attendance were standing in a group apart 
from the others. The talk was of Rudolph's achieve- 
ments as a man of letters and a patron of the fine arts. 
The Hope of Austria had published a travel book which 
had been well received, greatly to the mortification 
of the kaiser. Unable to bear the praises lavished 
upon his one-time friend and rival, Wilhelm, with 
his usual boorishness, suddenly burst out : ' That 
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sort of thing does not befit the dignity of a royal 
prince." 

This from the man who, a few years later, stole 
another's musical composition and passed it off as 
his own! Rudolph turned and stared at him 
contemptuously. 

" At any rate," he said coldly, " it is better than 
spending one's time plotting against one's father." 
Then he walked away, and a few months later the 
tragedy of Meyerling removed the prince from beyond 
the spite of the German Emperor. 

But I must return to an earlier period in the life of 
the unfortunate prince. 

Rudolph's greatest failing was his innate contempt 
for women. He acquired this from his father, and his 
mother's eccentricities confirmed him in his often 
expressed opinion that " women were all fools." 

The Emperor Francis Joseph had, when Rudolph 
was a mere boy, often boasted to him of his conquests. 
" They were all made for the Hapsburgs," was a 
favourite remark of the royal scoundrel, and, indifferent 
to the tender years of his son, had told him stories of 
women that must have been as poison in the child's 
mind. So when he grew up, and he was a tall, hand- 
some young man, with fascinating manners, a charming 
disposition — when he liked — and a happy knack of 
attracting everybody, it is not remarkable that women 
should run after him. TKe fairest damsels about the 
Court threw themselves in his way, and the proudest 
dames in Austria were pleased to boast if one of their 
daughters was honoured with a love-letter from the son 
of the scoundrel who sat on the throne, It is astonish' 
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ing to think of, but it is a fact, and Rudolph, already 
vitiated by his training and inheriting the instability of 
his forbears, plunged into a life which terminated in 
tragedy. 

Francis Joseph did not worry at first. He had gone 
the same way himself, and he saw no reason to dis- 
courage his heir. Still, it was necessary that Rudolph 
should marry, and that he should have a son as soon as 
possible. Consequently Rudolph was sent on a tour 
through the Courts of Europe. 

Fortunately for some English princess, this country 
was barred because it was essential that the Crown 
Prince's bride should be a Roman Catholic. Rudolph, 
therefore, took a look round in Germany, Spain, and 
Belgium, and it was in the last-named place that he 
eventually found a bride. 

He had some comic adventures on his journeys. 
German princesses were, as a rule, too much on the 
heavy side to please his fastidious taste, and he 
ignored many plain hints from ambitious mammas with 
plain daughters, and set off for Spain, where there was 
a princess with a large dowry and, so report said, a not 
unpleasing face. Rudolph was essentially a lover of 
the beautiful in everything ; there could be no denying 
his claim to be considered a connoisseur of the arts, 
and he never concealed his determination to marry only 
where beauty was. Money was of no account to him, 
and he snapped his fingers when statesmen talked of 
reasons of State. Consequently, when he saw for 
himself that Her Royal Highness of Spain was a girl 
with a good heart — a phrase which politely disguises 

lack of beauty — Rudolph was angry with his advisers 
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for having sent him such a journey for nothing. He 
had, of course, to attend a royal banquet and make a 
speech, but instead of going to bed when the function 
was over he left the palace with a boon companion and 
began a tour amongst the cafes of Madrid. Finding 
one at last that appealed to him, he settled down in it, 
and as bottle after bottle of wine was ordered and shared 
amongst the other customers he attracted considerable 
attention. 

By now Rudolph was too excited with wine to be 
master of himself, and when he attempted to kiss a 
pretty girl who was dancing to the music of the banjo 
and her brother interfered to protect her, he drew a 
revolver and fired. Happily no one was injured, but 
the use of firearms caused a miniature riot. They were 
fiercely attacked, but Rudolph fought courageously 
with his back to the wall, and his friend performed 
prodigies of valour. 

It would have gone badly with them, however, if the 
police had not rushed in at a critical moment and rescued 
them. Pulling the two damaged and battered young 
men into the street, they asked where they wished to be 
taken. 

" To the palace," said Rudolph unthinkingly. 
The police officer laughed. 

" We will take you to a palace you may not like, but 
you mustn't be insolent," he said, and without more 
ado hauled them off to the police station. 

At five o'clock that morning Rudolph, who had, 
after tremendous difficulty, convinced the police of 
his identity, crawled into the palace and into his bed, 
and when he appeared at lunch some hours later both 
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his eyes were black. He explained, in answer to 
anxious inquiries, that he had had the misfortune to 
fall out of bed. 

From Madrid he found his way to Brussels, a tired 
and disappointed man, loudly protesting against this 
tour in search of a wife. 

" I'll take the first girl I meet," he said petulantly, 
" if she'll agree not to interfere with my pleasures." 

Almost the first he did come into contact with was 
the daughter of that old roue, the late King Leopold 
of Belgium, and Rudolph, who could be the most 
charming of men when he liked, proposed to her in 
such graceful terms and with so much feeling that she 
was unable to resist him. 

King Leopold and his wife were overjoyed when 
their daughter announced her engagement. They did 
not consider her happiness. All they saw in the alliance 
was an increase in their own importance and a possible 
source of money if they ever wanted for funds. 

But the queen concealed her real feelings, and talked 
affectedly in public of " my child's happiness " and " my 
darling's trusting heart." She further intimated that 
" my sweet child must have a devoted husband, and 
be her husband's only care," etc., etc. The heavy 
mother-in-law style is as universal as the measles. The 
Crown Prince Rudolph listened respectfully, and glibly 
promised to be a model partner. There were occasions 
when he regretted his decision, but he felt it was too 
late to withdraw from a loveless marriage. 

There were, of course, many royal festivities to 
celebrate the great event of the betrothal, and the 
Princess Stephanie experienced a brief period of happi- 
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ness, for as the future Empress of Austria her father 
had to behave with some decency towards her and 
pretend to be studying her feelings. Rudolph was 
always in evidence, and he acted the part of the happy 
lover well enough to deceive everybody but himself. 

There was, however, an incident which nearly saved 
the Princess Stephanie from an unhappy and disastrous 
union, and had not her mother been so ambitious 
she would have ended the engagement there and 
then. 

The old lady had, of course, been told that the 
Crown Prince was " a little wild " in his ways and 
needed watching, and with the thoroughness of her 
type she kept a close watch on Rudolph during his 
stay with herself and her husband, King Leopold. She 
employed spies, too, who reported every hour of the 
day, and when one of them informed her that the royal 
visitor had made an appointment to take supper with a 
celebrated actress in her rooms, the royal dame, 
incensed at such conduct, resolved to confront Rudolph 
at the most dramatic moment, and tax him with his false 
behaviour. 

Her plans did not miscarry, and by some means or 
another she secured an entry into the house where the 
actress in question resided. Tremblingly she waited 
outside the door, listening to the laughter within. 
Then, unable to restrain herself any longer, she burst 
into the room and stood face to face with the erring 
prince. 

But to her astonishment he displayed not the slightest 
embarrassment as he rose and with a courtly bow placed 
a chair for her. 
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' This is an unexpected honour, madame," he said, 
with a touch of sarcasm in his voice. " Allow me to 
present you to my hostess, the " 

The queen pushed the chair from her. 

" How dare you ? " she cried in a fury. " How ? " 

Rudolph held up a warning hand. 

" Be careful," he said politely. " Your husband is 
in the next room and you mustn't disturb him. He 
does not like a noise." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before the 
outraged old lady made a dive for the next room, and 
the last she heard of Rudolph that night was a loud 
burst of laughter. 

The queen kept the secret and forgave both husband 
and future son-in-law because she wished her daughter 
to become Crown Princess of Austria. The marriage 
accordingly took place, and the Princess Stephanie 
went to Austria and to misery. 

The marriage was a failure from the very beginning, 
proving a replica of the marriage of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. 
There was no attempt on either side to adjust matters 
and remove misunderstandings. The Crown Prince 
simply neglected his wife, and she tried to assert herself 
in a manner that only increased his intense aversion 
to her. 

But of the many friends of her husband whom she 
hated for the best of reasons the most obnoxious to the 
scorned wife was a young girl of surpassing beauty 
named Mary Vetsera. She belonged to a wealthy 
family which was trying to force itself into the best 
Vienna society by the use of money and not a little 
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brains, and it succeeded in obtaining admission to 
houses where royalty was occasionally entertained. 

Mary, however, did not make the acquaintance of 
the Crown Prince in the conventional manner. She 
was a hot-headed, pleasure-loving girl, with an utter 
disregard for all the conventions, and when she caught 
sight of Rudolph near the Hofburg in Vienna one day 
she was attracted by him, and, although aware that he 
was married, she would not consent to think of any 
other man. Henceforth the Crown Prince was her 
ideal, and when she found it impossible to meet him 
owing to the difference in their respective social 
positions she actually wrote and told him of her love. 

Rudolph was accustomed to receiving letters of this 
sort from love-stricken damsels, and he would have 
burnt hers with the rest had he not already heard 
from a friend that the Baroness Vetsera possessed a 
daughter who was enchantingly beautiful. He, there- 
fore, arranged to view the beauty without her knowing 
it, and when he saw her he fell in love with her on the 
spot. 

It was a romantic beginning to a sordid tragedy. 
Mary Vetsera's influence over him was not for his good. 
He permitted her to treat his wife in public with insult- 
ing indifference, and when on one occasion the Crown 
Princess Stephanie followed Rudolph and Mary to one 
of their haunts it was the latter who uttered the words 
that sent the princess home in tears. 

Rudolph was fascinated by the girl. He deserted 
all his friends for her, and his slavish obedience to her 
wishes became so notorious that it was quickly noised 
abroad that the Crown Prince of Austria did not do 
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anything of which his friend, Mary Vetsera, did not first 
approve. Accordingly the political intriguers got to 
work, "knowing that the girl was at heart weak with the 
weakness of vanity. She was secretly interviewed 
by scheming politicians from Hungary who meant to 
use her as an instrument to bring about the desired 
separation between their country and Austria. 

" Why shouldn't you be Queen of Hungary ? " they 
said to her, and her eyes sparkled and her face flushed. 
" You can never be the Austrian Empress because you 
are not of royal birth, but there is no such restriction in 
Hungary. Induce the Crown Prince to aspire to the 
throne of Hungary during his father's lifetime. Then, 
when he has gained a kingdom for himself, he can 
divorce his wife and marry you. We will acknowledge 
you to be our queen if you help us now." 

Such was the drift of their talk, and Mary Vetsera, 
who really loved Rudolph, became more ambitious than 
ever. There can be little doubt that she often discussed 
the subject with the Crown Prince, who, in his way, 
was also ambitious. He wanted to solve the Hungarian 
problem, and he had no objection to becoming a king 
at once. But the greatest spur of all to this ambition 
of mounting a throne was the possibility that he might 
be able to make the girl he loved his legal wife. 

The conspirators were few in number, but very daring 
and influential. Mary confided in none of her relations. 
She cared nothing for them, and she wished to forget 
she had any. All her ambitions centred in Rudolph 
and her hopes of becoming his wife and queen. 

But the Emperor Francis Joseph was not a fool, and, 
much as he wished to see his son follow in his footsteps, 
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he had no desire to surrender his shoes to him before 
he had finished using them himself. 

Royalties are always suspicious of those nearest 
their persons, and the emperor had never been without 
reports of his son's doings. However, owing to some 
laxity on the part of his secret service agents, news of 
the plot to seize the throne of Hungary did not reach 
Francis Joseph until within a few days of the hour 
chosen by the conspirators to strike their blow. When 
he heard of it he was beside himself with rage, and 
threatened to have his son placed on trial and charged 
with high treason. 

Notice of his intention reached Rudolph in the last 
week of January, 1889, and it terrified him. He 
thought of flight, but he had already arranged with 
Mary Vetsera that she should join him at his hunting- 
box at Meyerling, a place only a few miles from Vienna, 
and, as he was anxious not to frighten her, he kept the 
appointment, and they arrived together. Rudolph was 
outwardly carelessly happy, and Mary, ignorant of the 
gathering storm, had no reason to suspect the truth. 

But Rudofph was unable to keep the secret for long, 
for Mary's sole subject of conversation with him was 
the plot to make him King of Hungary and herself 
his queen. She was hypnotised by the notion, and 
again and again she urged him not to fail. It was the 
only way he could complete her happiness, she told 
him. 

In the circumstances the Crown Prince, realising 
that her disillusionment would be merely a question of 
a few days, was compelled to reveal to her the fact that 
his father, the emperor, had discovered the plot, and 
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that there was no chance of success. In the plainest 
terms he informed her that she could never be his 
wife, and that her dream of a crown must remain a 
dream. 

The disappointment must have turned Mary's brain 
as she stood in the room alone with the prince. No 
one can know what happened immediately after she 
had been told the truth or what arguments the Crown 
Prince may have used to comfort her. All we do know 
is that Rudolph and the girl he loved resolved not to 
leave that room alive. Outside there was only ruin and 
disgrace for both of them, but it was the thought that 
they might be parted for ever that decided them to die 
together. 

As I picture the tragedy I see Rudolph first persuad- 
ing Mary Vetsera to die with him, and then, being 
unable to turn the revolver on himself, imploring her 
to kill him. She, unwilling to trust him to carry out 
his purpose once he saw her dead at his feet, agreed. 
She knew his weak character, and she also knew that if 
she died first he would shrink from taking his own life 
and would soon find consolation in other arms. Mary, 
therefore, raised the revolver and shot him through the 
brain. Then she turned the weapon on herself, and a 
moment later was no more. 

The tragedy created an enormous sensation, and the 
Austrian Court, anxious to save a remnant of its reputa- 
tion, issued a statement to the effect that the Crown 
Prince had died of apoplexy. This was contemptuously 
rejected by the public, and then the official announce- 
ment was altered, and it was announced that he had 
committed suicide. Not a word was mentioned about 
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Mary Vetsera, but there can be little doubt that she 
first killed Rudolph and then shot herself. 

Rudolph was buried amid magnificent pomp, while 
the body of his companion in death was hurried away 
and with little ceremony put underground. To-day 
there are a hundred different versions of the tragedy, 
but the one I have told is the only one that fits all the 
facts that have since come to light, and it can be 
accepted as the truth. 
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CHAPTER X 

KING LUDWIG OF BAVARIA 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of the 
mad King of Bavaria is that he was carefully educated 
by his parents with a view to avoiding the very fate 
which eventually overtook him. But no human agency 
could save him, for he came of tainted stock, and even 
those who knew him when he was only a boy detected 
signs of insanity which wrecked his life and ended it in 
a suicide's grave. 

Ludwig was born in 1845, when his grandfather, a 
vicious old scoundrel, was king. The Bavarians hailed 
his birth with numerous demonstrations of joy, and for 
some unknown reason they came to regard the infant 
prince as the future saviour of their country. 

The Bavarians hated Prussia with an intense hatred 
in those days, and they realised that the bloodthirsty, 
gluttonous Prussians envied their country. But they 
resolved to keep their independence at all cost, and so 
the word went round that Prince Ludwig was to be their 
protector against the aggressions of their neighbours, 
and that he would save them from being swallowed by 
the ambitious Prussians. 

The royal family accordingly found themselves 
basking in unexpected and very welcome popularity, 
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and the Crown Prince decided to spare no pains in the 
education of his son. 

Ludwig was carefully trained, and as from his earliest 
days he exhibited traces of vanity, he was as demo- 
cratically brought up as was possible. No luxuries 
were allowed him, his food being of the plainest, and 
his pocket-money — two marks (about two shillings) — 
was paid to him every Saturday, and he had to explain 
how he spent it before the succeeding allowance was 
handed to him. 

He was taught the trade of a stonemason, King 
Ludwig laughingly remarking that in the case of a 
revolution his grandsons could earn their own living, 
for Otho, the younger, also had a trade, that of 
carpenter. Young Ludwig was an apt pupil, but his 
spirit could not be tamed. Just when his fond parents 
were certain that they had cured his childish vanity by 
means of Spartan treatment he astonished and amused 
them one day when they were discussing his ability as 
a stonemason. 

" If I liked I could be the most successful stone- 
mason in Bavaria, and even that is something," he said 
proudly. 

" But you're still only an apprentice," said his mother 
with a smile. " You've got a lot to learn yet, my dear, 
before you could earn any money." 

The fifteen-year-old boy laughed contemptuously. 

" You forget, mother, who I am," he answered 
proudly. " Supposing I went to any stonemason in the 
country and offered my services, don't you see how glad 
he'd be to have me? Think of the money he'd make 
as soon as he could tell the world that his partner was 
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His Royal Highness Prince Ludwig, the future King 
of Bavaria." 

They did not discuss the subject again, and Ludwig 
was left to himself, for his love of solitude was only 
equalled by his hatred of ugliness. When any ugly 
person, no matter how important, came to the palace 
he would run away and hide himself, and he would not 
reappear until the visitor had gone. As a small boy 
he would talk aloud to the trees and caress the flowers 
and go into ecstasies over beautiful scenery. 

It was all madness, of course, the first dawnings of 
that terrible malady which ruined his career. But the 
doting parents and the obsequious servants saw nothing 
of it, and their eyes were not opened until one day in 
the grounds of the palace at Berchtesgaden a chamber- 
lain came upon Ludwig in the very act of strangling 
his younger brother Otho. Had the official been a 
minute later Prince Otho would have been murdered. 
The incident was described to his parents, who put it 
down to a fit of temper, and there the matter ended. 

Ludwig was thoroughly educated, and in the arts 
of war and peace he proved a clever pupil. He 
became an expert horseman, a first-class shot, an 
enthusiastic and resourceful sportsman, and a graceful 
orator. Every year witnessed an improvement in him 
physically, and when at eighteen he succeeded to the 
throne he looked every inch a king, and all Bavaria 
was proud of him. 

Tall, with a perfect figure, a finely chiselled face, 
dark, compelling eyes, and a strong mouth, this youth 
captivated all hearts, and it seemed certain that Bavaria 
could look forward to a long and prosperous reign. 
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There were, of course, rumours as to his mental 
condition, but Ludwig speedily silenced these by his 
behaviour. He presided over the councils of his 
Ministers with a dignity and a wisdom that were beyond 
all praise. Young as he was, he very often solved 
problems that baffled the best brains in his dominions. 
After that the people scorned the notion that King 
Ludwig was mad. 

But the madness was there all the time, lurking 
behind the wonderful eyes, waiting for its opportunity, 
held in check for a time, but bound to conquer in the 
end. 

Everything in his behaviour was correct and proper, 
when the madness of the king suddenly blazed forth, 
and the catastrophe could not have happened more 
unexpectedly. 

The young monarch was advised by his Ministers 
to choose a bride, and, though they feared that he might 
reveal some of the eccentricities of his grandfather in 
this important matter, he set their minds at rest by 
choosing the very girl they wanted him to wed. This 
was the Princess Sophie Charlotte, a beautiful and 
charming lady. 

No wonder Bavaria hailed the engagement with 
joyous processions in the street ; no wonder even the 
poorest willingly gave their mites to buy a present for 
the royal couple. Never in the history of the kingdom 
had there been a more popular bride and bridegroom. 

King Ludwig took his subjects into his confidence, 
and much of his wooing of the princess was done in 
public. He had a beautiful boat built in which he took 
her on the Lake Starnberg, and there, amongst the 
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lovely scenery, he told her of his love. They were 
both very happy, and all augured well. 

The day drew near for the wedding. Munich was 
feverishly busy decorating its streets. Several State 
banquets were arranged. Princes from all over Europe 
began preparations for their journey to the Bavarian 
capital to represent their respective sovereigns, for 
the wedding ceremony was going to be a memorable 
function. 

The preparations were almost complete when King 
Ludwig sent for his principal Minister of State. That 
official, suspecting nothing, gladly obeyed the summons, 
and he found Ludwig, pale to the lips, standing by a 
window overlooking the royal gardens. 

" Your Majesty sent for " he began, when 

Ludwig cut him short. 

" I want you to tell Princess Sophie that she's to go 
home," he said angrily. " I refuse to marry her." 

The statesman thought His Majesty was joking, 
and he ventured to smile. The next moment he was 
backing towards the door, for he had seen a fury in the 
king's eyes that frightened him out of his wits. 

" Send her home," thundered Ludwig, in a paroxysm 
of rage. " I won't see her again. I hate the sight of 
her. I refuse to be married. Go — go — go, or I'll 
kill you." 

The Minister fled, and sought out his colleagues to 
whom he explained the situation. At first incredulous, 
they no sooner realised the truth than they decided that 
something must be done to prevent a scandal, and the 
bravest and youngest was selected to remonstrate with 
the king. The emissary returned an hour later, limp- 
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ing badly, and reported that Ludwig had interrupted 
his arguments by throwing him down a flight of stairs. 

There was no help for it, and the news had to be 
broken to the princess. She had a fit of hysterics, and 
her influential relatives and friends angrily declared 
that if Ludwig persisted it would mean war. 

The poor Ministers were in a panic, but they could 
not force their youthful monarch to appear at the altar, 
and a couple of days later the people of Munich were 
thunderstruck to hear that Princess Sophie had gone 
home, and that the king, hiding in the palace, had 
resolved that there would be no wedding. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was now 
appealed to, and he gave it as his opinion that the only 
way to save Ludwig was to marry him to a charming 
girl with a mind of her own. He thereupon selected 
one of his relatives, a beautiful archduchess, who was 
known to be very anxious to wear a crown. She gladly 
fell in with his plans, and the conspirators came to the 
conclusion that the preliminaries must be quite uncon- 
ventional. The archduchess was to come upon Ludwig 
" unexpectedly," and no hint was to be given that the 
whole affair had been stage-managed from the very 
beginning. 

Entering into the spirit of the occasion, the girl 
arrived in Munich and was driven to a gate at the end 
of the king's private garden. Here she alighted and 
strolled in, having previously learnt that Ludwig would 
be walking there unaccompanied about a quarter of an 
hour later. 

It was a pretty piece of stage management, the 
archduchess, beautifully attired, posing with affected 
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innocence near a rose tree, while all the time her heart 
was going pit-a-pat as she listened for the royal 
footsteps. Presently the king came along, and the 
archduchess, apparently absorbed in her task of picking 
roses, assumed her most captivating expression. The 
footsteps came nearer, and her heightened colour was 
natural now, for the supreme moment was at hand. 

Suddenly the king stopped. He had observed her. 
The Austrian princess turned too. For a second they 
were face to face. She gave him a startled look, smiled, 
and then averted her eyes. Would her charms win? 
She had been told that they would. The answer came 
quickly. With a shriek of diabolical rage the mad king 
rushed at her, cursing and swearing and threatening, 
and the horrified woman gathered up her skirts and fled, 
not pausing until she fell half-fainting into the arms of 
her lady-in-waiting outside the garden gate. 

" To the railway station," she cried hysterically. " I 
won't stay another moment in the dominions of this 
madman. Quick, for heaven's sake! He may be 
following me." 

Such was the last attempt to find a bride for the King 
of Bavaria. The Austrian archduchess told her story 
in the Courts of Europe, and no princess would go near 
Ludwig after that, and as his madness developed his 
counsellors concentrated themselves on the task of 
saving their country from the depredations of the royal 
lunatic. 

From now onwards Ludwig was hopelessly insane. 
He imagined that he was a despot and could do what 
he liked. When he caught sight of a workman laugh- 
ing in the street he got the impression that the man was 
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jeering at him, and he ordered the fellow to be arrested. 
A little later his Minister of State was commanded to 
see that the offender was buried alive. It was thought 
that the king would forget the incident, but within 
twenty-four hours he asked if the sentence had been 
carried out, and when informed that it had not he sent 
for all his Ministers and sentenced them to banishment 
for life to America. Of course, they took no notice, 
and soon after His Majesty became absorbed in some- 
thing else. 

He complained that devils kept him awake and that 
demoniac heads sat on his bed-posts and made faces at 
him. To escape them he would rise in the middle of 
the night, rush down to the stables, mount a horse, and 
ride madly, fiercely, unheedingly across country. He 
never knew where he was going and he never troubled 
to find out. All he wanted to do was to escape the 
demons which he declared were behind him always. 

He had a hut built in a remote part of the woods 
adjoining one of his palaces, and when the fancy seized 
him he would clothe himself in skins and spend hours 
in the hut playing on a reed. He said the music kept 
the demons at bay, and he threatened with death anyone 
who interrupted his musical performances. 

At this juncture he remembered Wagner, the great 
musician, who had composed an opera which was 
to celebrate his marriage with the Princess Sophie 
Charlotte, and he sent for him and commanded him to 
stage all his compositions. The musician, delighted to 
have found such a patron, entered into a sort of informal 
partnership with the mad king. There was one great 
drawback, however, and that was that Ludwig often 
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insisted upon being the only person in the audience. 
An artist's soul cries aloud for popularity, and players 
require applause to inspire them, but the king had to 
be humoured, and Wagner put in rehearsal " Lohen- 
grin," and at the first night King Ludwig sat alone in a 
box, and the rest of the vast auditorium was uninhabited. 

What must have been the feelings of the artistes as 
they played and sang with the gleaming eyes of the 
king upon them! Occasionally they would miss him, 
and then for perhaps an hour they would continue 
performing without an audience at all, but they had 
orders not to pause, and when the royal lunatic silently 
entered his box again he would give no indication that 
he had been seized with a desire to hide himself in the 
garden, and had only returned when the fit was over. 

The performers had many strange experiences. In 
one piece a storm was represented, and Ludwig ordered 
real water to be used instead of the conventional " rain 
heard off." The lavishly paid singers dared not object, 
and for several nights they were drenched to the skin 
whilst they carolled forth Wagner's music and tried to 
look as if they liked the experience. During the stage- 
storm Ludwig would work himself up into a paroxysm 
of excitement, leaning half-way out of the box and 
shrieking wildly for more and more " rain " to descend 
on the artistes. When one of the younger performers 
fainted Ludwig declared that he would hang her the 
next morning. 

A few hours later, however, he would have forgotten 
all about her and be busy studying the part of Lohen- 
grin, which he meant to assume himself, not on the 
miniature stage, but on a real lake in a real forest. 
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Ludwig fell in love with the character, and he spent 
many nights attired as Lohengrin, with sword, shield, 
and crest, in a coracle of marvellous workmanship. AU 
night he would sit listening to the music from amongst 
the trees, the coracle meanwhile being gently towed 
by a huge swan. And Wagner, basking in the royal 
favours and pocketing enormous fees, declared that 
Ludwig was the sanest man in the world. 

But Wagner had to share his popularity with another 
fad of the king's. We have seen how his parents had 
taught him the trade of stonemason, and now his 
education was to prove most unfortunate for his 
subjects. Ludwig began to complain that his palaces 
were small and shabby, and without consulting anybody 
he resolved to build the most magnificent palace the 
world had ever seen. He was convinced that he had a 
genius for building, and in this respect he was right, 
though to prove it he nearly placed the whole of Bavaria 
in bankruptcy. 

One palace was started, a thing of utter beauty, and 
millions were spent on it. Nowhere else could be seen 
such lovely rooms, and when finished Ludwig filled 
them with the rarest furniture. It became a veritable 
treasure-house. But the mad king was not satisfied, 
and he began another palace with the object of out- 
doing the previous one, and in his madness he selected 
a site on the top of a mountain. The builders hesitated, 
but Ludwig insisted, and, having received assurances 
that money was no object, they overcame difficulties 
and raised a pile that put the other palace in the shade. 

Ludwig ought to have been content by now, but, to 

the amazement and dismay of his Ministers, he started 
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to build a third mansion. After that there was a 
fourth. 

The taxpayers began to grumble. In their hearts 
they admired Ludwig, the majority being inclined to 
credit reports that his madness was an invention of his 
enemies. But when they saw the taxes doubled and 
when they heard that Court officials were not receiving 
their salaries and that the army pay was in arrears, 
they raised their voices. Ludwig was told of their 
complaints. He answered, with a frown, that if he 
heard any more of their nonsense he would leave 
Bavaria and found an empire in Arabia, taking with 
him all his palaces. 

A fifth palace was begun and never finished, for in 
the meantime the inevitable happened. Ludwig began 
to ill-treat his servants. One unfortunate groom hesi- 
tated to obey an outrageous order, and the mad king 
felled him with a blow from which the man died. 

Within one month the Munich doctors attended 
twenty-eight royal servants who were suffering from 
serious injuries inflicted by their master, and they were 
told how Ludwig had threatened death to any servant 
who dared to look upon his countenance, and how he 
insisted upon their entering his presence on their hands 
and knees. 

The end was inevitable when Ludwig's passion foi 
solitude became dangerous to himself. He had a coach 
made to be drawn by six white horses, and this had to 
be ready for him on the stroke of midnight. Then he 
would enter the coach, and, seated in gloomy grandeur, 
would be drawn swiftly through sleeping towns and 
villages, through eerie-like forests, and over desolate 
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plains. Occasionally a startled peasant wakened out 
of his sleep would gaze from the window at the weird 
coach-and-six in time to catch a glimpse of the care- 
burdened countenance of the pale-faced king sitting on 
cushions. It was the madness of the land of dreams. 

When he grew tired of the coach Ludwig shut himself 
up in his room at whatever palace he happened to be 
staying. He had now arrived at that stage of insanity 
when he felt that he was divine, and that no human 
being must see his face. He refused to admit Ministers 
of State, and when he required food he would write an 
order on a piece of paper and push it under the door, 
and as often as not when the food was brought he would 
fling it untouched out of the window. 

All this time he had not lost his love for his younger 
brother, Otho, who died in October, 1916. It was the 
one redeeming feature of his madness. He loved him 
passionately, and he was the only human being with 
whom he could converse without showing unmistakable 
signs of insanity. It was, therefore, a bitter blow when 
Otho was declared to be insane and confined for his 
own safety. The news gave the king such a shock that 
it momentarily brought him to his senses, and in that 
moment he realised from a hasty review of his own 
actions in the past that it was more than likely that he, 
too, would be adjudged to be mad. 

" They shall not rob me of my liberty ! " he shrieked 
again and again, and rushed to his state bedroom, which 
he bolted and barred. 

In vain his attendants assured him that he need have 
no fear. For two days the madman remained without 
food, and only when they knew that he was too weak 
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and exhausted to resist did they break in and carry 
him to another apartment and give him food to eat 
there. 

But the end had come to any hopes Ludwig may 
have entertained of doing exactly as he liked as long 
as he lived. He missed his brother, and daily asked 
for news of him. He wrote to the German Emperor 
and to the Tsar of Russia, requesting them to send 
armies to liberate Prince Otho, Duke of Bavaria, and 
promising liberal rewards. 

He wandered amongst the peasantry and implored 
their aid. These ignorant people, who loved him, 
expressed themselves only too willing to do anything 
in their power. Ludwig had thought of organising 
them, but they were miserably few in numbers, and 
he knew that if he placed himself at their head and 
attempted to march on the palace where his brother was 
a prisoner he himself would be arrested as a lunatic and 
also lose his liberty. 

So he went back to the palace obsessed by the idea 
that he must circumvent the plans of his enemies to 
have him deposed and confined. He knew that his fate 
was sealed, but he meant to make a fight for it; but as 
the days passed and nothing happened, he became more 
at ease, and ventured out again. 

" The moment they declare I am mad," he 
announced, " I will poison myself. I must be king 
or die." 

But the scandal of a mad king free to inflict whatever 
damage he pleased on his subjects could not be allowed 
to continue much longer. 

The leading Bavarians decided that the time had 
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come to act, and a commission of specialists in lunacy 
was appointed to report on Ludwig's state of mind. 
When they presented their inevitable conclusions it was 
settled that he should be deposed and that his uncle, 
Prince Luitpold, should assume the office of Regent of 
Bavaria. 

The difficulty, however, was how to acquaint His 
Majesty with the decision in such a way as to prevent 
him carrying into execution his threat to commit suicide. 
The doctors on the commission worked secretly, and 
they planned an unexpected call at the palace. When 
they arrived they found to their astonishment that 
Ludwig had heard about their coming and had sur- 
rounded the palace with soldiers. Besides the armed 
guard, there was a great concourse of peasants who 
threatened to kill the medical men if they offered any 
insults to the king. 

The only thing to do was to retreat, and the doctors 
withdrew, but it was not long after that they reappeared, 
and with the officers of State waited in one of the palace 
rooms for Ludwig to receive them. Behind the heavy 
window curtains were two stalwart footmen. 

It was doubtful if Ludwig would appear at all, and 
they were beginning to express impatience when he 
suddenly appeared in their midst. At once the two 
servants stepped from behind the curtains and seized 
him by the arms. Then the principal doctor sorrow- 
fully informed His Majesty that he was no longer the 
reigning King of Bavaria; that the commission had 
passed sentence of deposition and confinement, and that 
their decision was unalterable. 

" Where am I to go ? " asked Ludwig, standing with 
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folded arms, but the twitching lips and blazing eyes 
showed how deeply distressed he was. 

" To the Castle of Berg, Your Majesty," said 
Dr Gudden, with a low bow, " and now with your 
permission I will have the honour to conduct you 
there." 

They had expected a scene culminating in personal 
violence, but the royal madman submitted without a 
struggle. Apparently he had realised that a display of 
force would be useless. 

Dr Gudden was chosen to be his companion and 
medical attendant for the reason that he was very 
powerful physically but at the same time was as gentle 
as a lamb. There was no more popular doctor in 
Bavaria, and it was hoped that his kindness and common 
sense would gradually win the affection of his patient 
and reconcile him to his lot. 

The Castle of Berg is gloomy at the best of times, 
and the woods by which it is surrounded suggest at once 
to the overwrought visitor everything that is ghostlike 
and uncanny. However, Ludwig did not mind where 
he was confined now that he had been deposed. He 
had no wish to live unless he could be King of Bavaria 
in reality as well as in name. 

His suicidal tendencies were, of course, well known 
to his medical attendants, and they issued orders that 
he was never to be left alone. 

Madmen, however, are noted for their cunning, and 
those they intend to injure they first pretend to love ; 
and Ludwig, after his first fit of anger and dismay 
was over, assumed an air of carelessness, and even 
expressed a preference for the society of his gaolers. 
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He was especially gracious to Dr Gudden, who 
naturally humoured the king, for whom he felt intensely 
sorry. 

On the first night at the Castle of Berg Ludwig dined 
with Gudden and another doctor of the name of Muller, 
and when they conducted him to his room his manner 
was that of an old friend. The two doctors, charmed 
by his behaviour, were of opinion that there was a chance 
yet for their patient, and they congratulated themselves 
on their success. 

The next morning — 13th June, 1886 — came with 
grey clouds and signs of rain. Ludwig remained 
indoors until lunch time, examining books and pictures 
and never complaining of his changed lot; and when 
the midday meal was over he brightened considerably, 
and expressed a desire to go for a walk in the extensive 
grounds surrounding the palace. Dr Gudden agreed 
at once, and the two men started out. 

For three hours they walked in silence, the mental 
specialist deeming it wise not to disturb the thoughts 
of his patient. The rain began to fall, and a cold wind 
sprang up. Both men were powerful, and could afford 
to ignore the discomfort of the elements. Ludwig was 
in one of his fits of silence, and walked mechanically. 
It was only when they came in sight of the gloomy lake 
for the fifth or sixth time that he appeared to wake up. 
By now Dr Gudden had been lulled into a feeling of 
security. 

Suddenly a wild shriek burst from his companion, 
and the horrified doctor, raising his eyes, saw King 
Ludwig running towards the banks of the lake with the 
obvious intention of drowning himself. He instantly 
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rushed to him and caught him by the arm. In a frenzy 
of madness Ludwig clutched the doctor by the throat, 
but, finding he could not overcome him that way, 
started to tear at his face and eyes. Dr Gudden, 
weakened by pain, relaxed his hold, and the king sprang 
into the water, but Gudden did not hesitate to follow 
him in and catch His Majesty by the collar. 

For a few moments they struggled — the royal lunatic 
and the man who wished to save him — but, powerful 
as Gudden was, Ludwig's madness lent him additional 
strength, and the contest resulted in both of them being 
drowned. 

Their bodies were discovered several hours after- 
wards by the agitated palace attendants, and Ludwig, 
who had survived his deposition by a single day, was 
buried amid the lamentation of the people who had 
expected so much from him. 

But before we leave him we must mention his special 
place in the history of modern Germany. He was the 
first reigning monarch to suggest that the King of 
Prussia should be elected German Emperor. When 
we remember what that suggestion has led to, we can 
only add that it was worthy of being originated by a 
lunatic. 
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CHAPTER XI 

COLONEL VALENTINE BAKER 

Valentine Baker was a man of brilliant gifts with a 
special genius for the art of scientific warfare, and but 
for the mistake of a tragic minute he would have risen 
to the highest post in the British Army. At the early 
age of thirty-three he was colonel of a crack regiment 
— the ioth Hussars — and was also a well-known 
writer and lecturer on military subjects. In addition 
he possessed considerable means, and his charming 
manners made him very popular in society. He was 
a generous patron of the drama, and one historic 
theatrical venture owed a lot to his backing. Everyone 
knew Colonel Baker in fashionable London, and if the 
general use of an abbreviated Christian name is a sign 
of popularity, then " Val Baker," as he was known to 
a large circle, was one of the most popular men in the 
country. 

But, despite his popularity in society and his fond- 
ness for the drama, Colonel Baker was first and last a 
soldier, and it was entirely due to him that he brought 
his regiment to a state of efficiency which it had never 
reached before. The ioth Hussars became the model 
regiment, and the men were as proud of their colonel 
as he was of them. When, however, he seemed at his 
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strongest he displayed the utmost weakness, and 
Valentine Baker lost his head, and in one minute 
sacrificed everything, including his honour. If ever 
there was a tragedy deeply imbued with pathos it was 
this one. 

In the Kafir war of 1.852, Baker, then twenty-five 
years of age, attracted the favourable notice of his 
superior officers by his resourcefulness whenever things 
were going bad. He was cheery and helpful, and 
he had the happy faculty of inspiring others with 
his indomitable confidence. Every man who did a 
campaign with Baker never forgot him. He had a 
peculiarly winning manner, all the more captivating 
because it was backed up by ability to do well whatever 
task he was set. The Crimean war, which followed, 
left him with an increased reputation. By now he was 
recognised as one of the most brilliant cavalry officers 
in the army, and no opposition was offered to his rapid 
advancement. He was permitted to witness the prin- 
cipal battles between Germany and Austria in the war 
of 1866, and he also accompanied the German Army 
in the encounter with France four years later. 

These experiences were succeeded by some years of 
social success and enjoyment in England. He became 
a notable figure in London life, and, although there was 
always plenty of work for him, he was a regular " first- 
nighter " and a patron of numerous forms of sport. He 
wrote books on cavalry tactics and lectured on the same 
subject, and those who knew him wondered where he 
managed to find the time for all this. 

" Baker never goes to bed," they said, with a laugh, 
and certainly he was always the most spruce figure on 
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parade. Contemporaneously his brother, Sir Samuel 
Baker, the explorer, was winning fresh laurels for the 
family, and Baker and Success were almost interchange- 
able terms. 

In 1874 he was given an appointment on the staff at 
Aldershot, the stepping-stone to a generalship. How 
often in after years he must have heartily wished he had 
never accepted it, for it was during one of his numerous 
journeys from Aldershot to London that he committed 
the offence which cost him his commission, his good 
name, and at least twenty thousand pounds. 

He had been a year at Aldershot when he had 
occasion to run up to town. At the beginning of the 
journey he had the compartment to himself, but at 
Woking a young lady got in, and soon afterwards Baker 
introduced himself and they began to talk. As she had 
a brother who was an officer in the Royal Engineers, 
the young lady, whose name was Dickinson, never 
dreamed that her companion would offer her any insult, 
but as the train was leaving Woking station behind it, 
Colonel Baker, losing control of himself, attempted to 
molest her. There was a struggle which ended in the 
young lady opening the door of the carriage and seeking 
refuge by standing on the footboard. In this dangerous 
position she was seen by a workman on the line, 
and the train was stopped at Esher. On being ques- 
tioned by the railway officials she explained what had 
happened, but as she brought no charge against her 
travelling companion he was permitted to go on to 
London. 

There is every reason to believe that Colonel Baker 
quickly forgot all about the incident, and we know that 
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he never imagined for one moment that further notice 
would be taken of his conduct. He was consequently 
overcome with astonishment and dismay when a 
detective subsequently notified him that he had a 
warrant for his arrest. 

On being informed of the nature of the charge he 
wildly offered to pay compensation, but, of course, 
Miss Dickinson's social position being as good as his 
own precluded the possibility of a monetary settlement, 
and a few hours after the officer was in custody the news 
went like wildfire through the West End. In the clubs 
men gasped out the astonishing statement, " Val Baker 
has been arrested! " but so amazing was the rumour 
that it was not believed until the papers confirmed it. 
Then pity was the predominant emotion, for it was not 
difficult to realise that a " good chap " had " gone 
under." 

The final scene took place at the Croydon Assizes 
before Mr Justice Brett. Colonel Valentine Baker 
was defended by Mr Hawkins, Q.C., afterwards the 
famous judge, who, on his retirement, was created 
Lord Brampton. He was assisted by Sergeant Ballan- 
tine and others, but their eloquence and skill could not 
procure for the prisoner a chance of acquittal. 

Sergeant Parry and Mr Poland prosecuted and had 
an easy task, and when the jury had returned a verdict 
of guilty, the judge sentenced Baker to twelve months' 
imprisonment, without hard labour, a fine of five 
hundred pounds, and ordered him to pay the costs of 
the trial. 

It was a terrible blow to the famous soldier, for it 
meant that henceforth he was a pariah amongst his 
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fellows, and he had not been many days in prison when 
he was removed from the army, and his clubs hastened 
to take his name off their rolls of membership. 

There were thousands who regretted his fate. 
Certainly no man ever paid a heavier penalty for a 
stupid mistake, but no man ever made greater efforts 
to wipe out his past than Valentine Baker did, as we 
shall see later. 

It must be recorded in his favour that when his 
honour and liberty were at stake he gave orders to his 
counsel that they were not in any way to cast reflections 
upon Miss Dickinson in the witness-box, and for the 
rest of his life he never once opened his lips on the 
subject. 

The term of imprisonment served, Valentine Baker 
emerged a prematurely aged man, and although he 
could have led a life of luxury in some quiet corner of 
the earth, he resolved to seek a soldier's death. He 
could not, o'f course, enter the British Army, and, after 
settling up his affairs in England, he went to the 
East. Turkey wanted officers to drill and lead her ill- 
disciplined hosts, and when Baker offered his services 
they were gladly accepted. 

The wars with Russia and Bulgaria enabled him to 
forget for a time the past ; and Turkey quickly dis- 
covered that in this quiet, determined Englishman they 
had found a great warrior. Early in the Russian war 
he was in command of a division of an army whose 
commander-in-chief lacked initiative and resource. 
The army wavered and all seemed lost when Baker, by 
sheer personal magnetism, rallied his men, and instead 
of a disgraceful rout and capitulation the. army was able* 
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to retreat with some of the honours of war. When the 
Sultan heard of this exploit he promoted Baker to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, and henceforward he was 
General Baker Pasha, and a vital force in Turkish 
politics. 

The Eastern wars enabled Baker to prove that the 
British Army had lost a great general. Of course, he 
fought with the bravery of a man who does not care 
what happens to him, and in the early days of his 
association with the Turks his exploits were as mar- 
vellous as his escapes. Thus on one occasion when a 
body of Bulgarian cavalry was advancing on a badly 
mounted, exhausted collection of Turkish irregulars 
Baker dashed forward to meet the enemy alone. He 
was aware that his men had been so overcome by terror 
as to be incapable of either advancing or retreating. 
They just stood and watched the " mad Englishman " 
engage five hundred men on his own. Baker ought to 
have been killed in the first clash, but he wasn't, and the 
Turks, gaining courage from his example, sprang 
forward and engaged the enemy. Their colonel was 
wounded, but not severely, and he was in the saddle 
again a week later. 

But wherever he sought death he could not find it. 
Men who essayed a tenth of his risks were killed or 
mortally wounded. Baker Pasha was the man who 
could not be killed. That is what the superstitious 
Turks said of him, and when they believed that they 
were only too eager to follow him. 

There were dramatic moments in his life when some 
friend of the old days came to remind him by his 
presence of what had been. It was during a battle iq 
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a Bulgarian pass that he was handed a dispatch by a 
young officer wearing the Turkish uniform. Baker 
glanced at the flushed face, and his brow wrinkled. 

" Haven't I seen you before ? " he asked, with a 
puzzled expression. 

The other officer became embarrassed, but he could 
not avoid replying to his superior. 

" I was once in the Tenth, sir," he said, trying to 
keep his countenance, and then Baker Pasha suddenly 
averted his face, for he had recognised in the younger 
man a friend and pupil of the days when to be known 
as a friend of Colonel Valentine Baker was to assure 
social success. 

After all, the Balkans are not very far from London, 
and as Baker Pasha's exploits became known many of 
those who had declared that they had wiped him out of 
their memories for ever suddenly changed their minds 
and tried to seek him out. But he let them know in 
unmistakable terms that the Val Baker of the 'sixties 
and 'seventies was dead. He was General Baker Pasha 
now, and he wished only to be regarded as an officer 
in the service of the Sultan of Turkey. 

In his capacity Baker had under him several British 
officers who had retired from the army to take service 
in the ranks of the Turks, and they were supposed to 
have no cognisance of Baker Pasha's past, for a few 
would, in the ordinary course of events, rejoin their 
old regiments when peace came. 

But the whole position was a curious one. Britain 
wished well to Turkey, and our statesmen in those days 
were anxious that the wily Sultan should reform his 
Government and live in peace with his neighbours. 
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The time seemed to have come when Turkey in Europe 
could only be tolerated if she cast off her Eastern 
notions and adopted customs more befitting a European 
Power. And Baker was one of the men who took an 
active part in the work that Britain considered should 
be done in the East. He was the brains of the Turkish 
Army, and he did more than any other man to save the 
Ottoman Empire from extinction. 

Unknown to him the Sultan tried to induce the 
British Government to restore Baker to his former 
position. He asked Disraeli to forgive and forget 
Baker's one lapse from good conduct, but the same 
answer was always returned. No matter how great 
Baker's exploits were he must never hope to find his 
name in the British Army list again. 

It is doubtful if he would have returned to England 
in any case. Owing to his successes he had created a 
new career for himself, and readers of his exploits could 
not, in many instances, identify the brilliant general in 
the Turkish Army with the English colonel who had 
been the leading character in a notorious trial a few 
years previously. Without knowing it, they were 
rendering Baker the greatest service they could, for he 
wanted to be forgotten. 

When the wars were over, and Baker had gained 
every distinction, and had a row of medals honourably 
won, his employers gave him an administrative post in 
Armenia. The Armenians had good cause to bless his 
name. For the first time within living knowledge they 
had a Turkish official who would not accept bribes, 
and who treated rich and poor alike. There were no 
massacres in Baker Pasha's territory, and he djd not 
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grow rich, as all his fellow-administrators did. But he 
had his reward in the glowing affection of the down- 
trodden people, who cheered him in the streets, and 
who repaid his kindness by giving him very little 
trouble. 

But all the time Baker could not rid himself of 
thoughts of Britain. He never mentioned the disaster 
of his life, but he was only human, and, spending many 
solitary hours every day in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of wild Armenia, he could not be blamed if he longed 
for a sight of London and the handshake of old friends. 

It was remarked how often the Pasha sat of an 
evening by the window and stared across the fields. 
The natives could not, of course, understand that he 
was thinking of the days when he had been a favourite 
in London society and when all the stars in the theatrical 
firmament clamoured for his patronage and approval. 
He had known the greatest in the land, and his friend- 
ship had been sought by men who hoped to benefit by 
his certain promotion. That Baker would have become 
a general was a certainty ; that he could have risen to 
hold the baton of a field-marshal was possible. And 
now? 

The battle-scarred veteran had little left except his 
memories and dreams of all that might have been. The 
inaction began to tell on him. He wanted to get away 
from himself, and the feverish excitement of actual 
warfare was the only panacea for his troubled mind. 

In 1882, to his great relief, he was ordered to Egypt 
by the Sultan. Trouble had broken out there, and it 
was deemed advisable that the rebellious tribes should 
be crushed- Baker obeyed the order with eagerness, 
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and, although he found himself appointed to command 
a rabble of badly trained troops, he did not shrink from 
his task. It was a crisis which demanded such a man 
as he was, and he rose to the occasion. With a few 
other Englishmen he tried to knock the " mob " called 
the Egyptian Army into shape, but before they had the 
time to complete their task the excesses and successes 
of the Dervishes compelled Baker to lead his troops 
against them 

For several days the small army marched, Baker and 
his brother-officers inspiring the men with courage. 
The native soldiers had been brought up from boyhood 
with a wholesome terror of the men of the wild tribes. 
They had heard stories of tortures inflicted on prisoners 
which now caused their knees to tremble, and long 
before the encounter with the rebels took place Baker 
must have realised that it was a toss-up whether his men 
would face the foe or decamp the moment the first 
gaudy banner of the Madhi came into sight. 

At last the Egyptian troops caught up with the 
enemy, and Baker placed himself at the head of his 
soldiers, taking every precaution to avoid defeat, but 
the encounter can hardly be called a battle because 
when the Egyptians saw the howling enemy they 
became paralysed with fear, and, without offering 
the slightest resistance, allowed themselves to be 
slaughtered. 

In vain Baker and the other officers attempted to 
influence them. They were not conscious of what was 
going on, and eventually realising that a few of them 
must tackle the thousands of savages, Baker led his 
brother-officers in a forlorn hope against the enemy. 
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It was a thousand to one chance, but it came off, and 
Baker, although severely wounded, was able to reach 
the headquarters of the army along with a remnant of 
his officers. They Had performed prodigies of valour 
whilst cutting their way through the enemy, but they 
had left three thousand five hundred men dead on the 
field of " battle." Britain was now aroused, and it was 
decided that the triumphant savages should be taught 
a sharp lesson. 

This time a British general, Sir Gerald Graham, was 
in command, and he had under him both British and 
native troops. Baker was the " eyes " of this army, 
leading it to the spot where the massacre had taken 
place, and having the satisfaction of seeing his defeat 
avenged. 

The Egyptian trouble lasted for several years, and, 
amongst other things, it served to win for the late 
Earl Kitchener of Khartoum his first laurels. As 
for Baker Pasha, his employers had no reason to com- 
plain of his work, but it must have been galling 
to the ex-officer of the British Army to feel that 
he was a nobody where his own countrymen were 
concerned. 

In the course of the early Soudan campaigns he 
was thrown considerably into the society of former 
brother-officers, whose names were still in the army 
list. They treated him politely, and when it happened 
that they were under his command they obeyed his 
orders without hesitation. Outside the camp and the 
parade ground, however, Baker Pasha was nothing to 
them. He could not be, because he had been cashiered 
from Her Majesty's Army. 
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Baker and Kitchener often met on official business, 
but the former, knowing that the younger man had 
been in the same regiment as Miss Dickinson's brother, 
made no effort to cultivate his society. There was 
always an invisible barrier between himself and the 
English officers, and all concerned could not forget the 
fact. It was, indeed, a tragic position for the great 
cavalry leader, and that he felt it acutely his lined face 
and grey hair showed. 

Every day he hoped for that something to turn up 
which would re-establish him in the world of white men. 
Amongst the native troops he could carry his head high 
and feel that he was respected, but when Fate brought 
him amongst his own countrymen the stalwart soldier 
lost his confidence, unconsciously assumed a semi- 
apologetic air, and gave one the impression that he was 
shabby and down at heel. 

But all the same there was no getting away from the 
fact that Baker was one of the few men who understood 
the Egyptians. His services could not be refused 
when the authorities began their reorganisation of the 
Khedive's Army, and Baker, inspired by an ambition 
to command it, threw himself into the task of reform, 
and earned the gratitude of all concerned. The native 
soldiers were loyal to him, and although he was a strict 
disciplinarian, he was a favourite with them. In the 
circumstances it was not to be wondered at that the 
Khedive, seeking for the right man to command his 
troops, should decide that General Baker Pasha was 
the best for his purpose. 

No one in Egypt objected, and even the British 

Army officers who had been lent to the Government 
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did not resent having to serve under a man who 
had been dismissed the service. They remembered 
Baker's exploits in the Balkan wars, and those who had 
known him when he was the crack colonel of a crack 
regiment were only too pleased to hear that there was 
a chance of Baker regaining his position amongst 
white men. Thus it seemed a certainty that he would 
achieve his ambition. All that remained was to obtain 
the approval of the British Government, and the 
selected candidate was informed that this would be 
merely a formality, for it was not the policy of the home 
Government to interfere with local appointments unless 
absolutely compelled to. 

But the unexpected happened. Baker's proposed 
appointment to command the Egyptian Army was 
discussed at a full Cabinet Council in London, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs refusing to act 
on his own initiative. The ex-officer had a few friends 
in high places, but they were outnumbered by those 
who deemed it undignified for gentlemen bearing Her 
Majesty's commission to serve under a man who had 
been adjudged unworthy to wear the queen's uniform. 
The result was that Baker's appointment was vetoed, 
and after a few months' delay the post was given to 
Sir Evelyn Wood. 

It was a bitter blow to Baker, and it can be said with 

truth that he never recovered from it. It seemed to 

take all the fire and dash out of him, and consolation 

prize of the chieftainship of the Egyptian police was no 

compensation to a man who was conscious that he had 

times out of number atoned for the one error of his life. 

The English intervention served to stir up the 
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memories of those who had forgotten the English 
officer and remembered only the distinguished Turkish 
general. Others who had never heard of his past were 
told a rehash of his life-story, and meanwhile Baker 
Pasha commanded his police, and in his spare time 
kept to himself. Had he felt revengeful he could have 
turned himself into a dangerous foe of the new adminis- 
tration, but he worked loyally for the Khedive and for 
the English officers. 

Egypt is a land where life is often held to be as cheap 
as the price of a dinner, and it was Baker's duty to see 
that the political fanatics were kept in check. By now 
he could assume not only the clothes but the nature of 
an Arab, and whenever a particularly dangerous person 
loomed on the scene Baker would disguise himself and 
live amongst the conspirator's friends and relations as 
though he were one of themselves. 

On one occasion he tracked down a man who had 
been heard to threaten to murder Sir Evelyn Wood, 
but when he discovered that the fellow had been in the 
Khedive's Army and had deserted, he realised that he 
was likely to be more than ordinarily dangerous. For 
this reason he did not arrest him immediately. He 
wished to find out more. The very fact that the 
fanatic ventured back to Cairo proved that he was 
reckless, because the punishment for desertion in face 
of the enemy was death. Unable to trust any of his 
men with the delicate task of unearthing the details of 
the conspiracy Baker worked single-handed, and 
presently he was on almost intimate terms with the 
dissatisfied ex-soldier, who listened to Baker's stories 

of fighting in the ranks with him and believed that he, 
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too, was an enemy of the " foreign " rule established in 
the country. 

He took Baker into his confidence, and greatly 
astonished him by revealing the fact that the con- 
spirators were not aiming at the life of the commander- 
in-chief. They intended to fly at higher game — the 
Khedive, whom they wanted to murder. They hoped 
to take advantage of the confusion the foul deed would 
cause, and establish a Government of their own which 
would be subsidised with the money a certain European 
power was then pouring into Egypt in an attempt to 
undermine British prestige. 

It was as clever a conspiracy as had ever been 
hatched in the cunning brains of the wily Egyptians, 
and had it not been discovered in time it is pretty certain 
that even if it did fail in its ultimate object it would 
have thrown the country back for at least twenty years. 

Baker returned home with all the details in his head, 
and when he had exchanged his Eastern complexion 
for that of a white man he sat down in his office and 
wrote out his report. The case was too big, of course, 
for the police to tackle, and the army was brought in. 

Then gradually and quietly and unobtrusively the 
leaders were arrested. Some were staying at expensive 
hotels in the assumed characters of tourists ; others 
were taken from their filthy huts where they had existed 
in poverty and squalor, drawn into a conspiracy with 
specious promises of wealth by those who had duped 
them, and a few were found in the barracks. But when 
Baker's work was done nothing remained of the plotters. 

There was as little publicity as possible, and only 
those behind the scenes ever became aware of the great 
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service Baker not only rendered to Egypt but to the 
British Empire. 

Cabinet Ministers in London again found themselves 
discussing Baker Pasha, and this time the question was 
whether in view of his record he could not be reinstated 
in the British Army. But Baker was born at least 
twenty-five years too soon. Had he lived later he 
would undoubtedly have seen his name in the army list 
again. The decision of the Cabinet thirty years ago 
was against him, and no official notice was taken of his 
existence. It is doubtful, however, if he would have 
been gratified by a royal pardon so late in the day. He 
was approaching sixty, and the strenuous life he had 
led since leaving England had given him the appear- 
ance and physique of a man of seventy. The frame 
which had endured so much was breaking up, and he 
must have known that it was as much as he could do to 
command the police. A more arduous task would have 
proved beyond his powers. 

Until 1887 he was a well-known figure in Cairo, and 
as he was a celebrity tourists of distinction sought him 
out, and then the prematurely aged man would be seen 
at his best. He could talk brilliantly of the wars in 
which he had taken part, and those who had read his 
books discovered for themselves that the author was 
a man of many talents. 

Baker's clever book on the Bulgarian war in the late 
'seventies is still a standard work, and will keep his 
memory as a writer and a fighter green long after his 
misfortunes are forgotten. There were, of course, 
friends who never deserted him, but Baker somehow 
could not be at his ease in the presence of anybody 
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who, he felt, was aware of his downfall in England, 
and so his acquaintances, realising this, were compelled 
to leave him pretty much to himself. 

Perhaps no man has ever occupied such a peculiar 
position, and Baker himself was well aware of it. In 
Eastern eyes he was a success, in Western a failure, 
and when East and West met General Baker Pasha 
was placed in an impossible position. 

One morning he was missed from his usual resort, 
and inquiries were made with the result that Cairo heard 
that the gallant cavalry leader had died suddenly. The 
year was 1887, and Val Baker was sixty. 

Such is the story of his remarkable life. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LORD BRAXFIELD, THE HANGING JUDGE 

Lord Braxfield died firmly convinced that his life had 
been a great success, for, as he could have pointed out 
with pride, he had begun with few advantages, and had 
attained the high position of Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland. 

How, then, was he a failure? The answer is that 
Lord Braxfield earned the reputation of being the worst 
judge that ever disfigured the Scottish Bench. He 
was grossly unfair, deliberately cruel, and he used his 
power to bully all those who had the misfortune to 
incur the disapproval of a mind poisoned by prejudice 
and diseased by drink. No one can claim success 
who leaves such a reputation behind him, and so the 
notorious Lord Justice-Clerk can be classed as a failure. 

Robert Macqueen was born in 1722, when affairs in 
Scotland were generally in an unsettled condition, and, 
as the grandson of a gardener and the son of a man 
who occupied a not very remunerative post in the 
service of the Earl of Selkirk, he could not expect to 
receive a first-class education. Macqueen, however, 
was, even as a boy, sturdy and self-reliant, and from 
the day he became a pupil at Lanark Grammar School 
he acquired something of a reputation amongst the 
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boys. He quickly asserted himself, and was one of 
their leaders until it was a common saying in the school 
that young Macqueen could do anything he liked with 
his companions — an interesting foretaste of the time 
when he was to dominate the whole Scottish Bench. 
From Lanark Macqueen went to Edinburgh University 
where he repeated his schoolboy success so far as 
personality was concerned ; but he was a poor scholar 
because books did not attract him. He had chosen 
the profession of a writer to the Signet, and he was 
looking forward without enthusiasm to an undistin- 
guished career when he made the acquaintance of an 
advocate who was destined to become Lord President 
of the Court of Session. This was Dundas, who, after 
half an hour's conversation with Macqueen, discovered 
that he possessed the qualities necessary for success at 
advocacy, and, accordingly, advised him to abandon 
the idea of becoming a writer and study for the Bar. 
Macqueen, who lacked nothing in the way of self- 
confidence and ability to thrust himself forward, grate- 
fully accepted the advice, and at the age of twenty- two 
was admitted into the Faculty of Advocates. 

From the very beginning Macqueen found himself 
in his element as an advocate. He was very powerful 
physically, and his dark features and low, growling 
voice, together with his self-assertive, boisterous 
manner when roused, made him a character never 
forgotten once seen. 

He was a decided innovation in the society of 
Edinburgh in those times. The Scottish capital was 
noted for its hospitality ; its clubs, literary and con- 
vivial; its rising reputation as a centre of the arts, 
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But Robert Macqueen, the young barrister with a career 
to make, would have none of Edinburgh's literary or 
artistic society. He was out to make money and a 
reputation even at the expense of his character, 
and, when not engaged in this task, he spent his 
nights in taverns, drinking, cursing, gambling, and 
quarrelling. 

It was an odd preparation, but somehow he survived 
it all, though long before he ascended the Bench he was 
known to an intimate circle as a man to be feared and 
avoided, and, if impossible to avoid, at any rate wiser 
to conciliate than to imitate. 

Many stories have survived of his thirty years' 
experience as an advocate. If clients were few at the 
start, they soon began to struggle for his services. He 
had one stroke of luck — the rising in 1745. Many 
Scottish landowners lost their heads and their lands 
over that business, and out of their misfortunes came 
plenty of work for the lawyers. There were innumer- 
able claims to be settled, and every estate confiscated 
by the Crown bred a host of claimants, and as 
Macqueen was chosen by his early patron, Dundas, 
now Lord Advocate, to be one of the counsel for the 
Crown he had a busy and remunerative time. 

It was marvellous how he got through the work, 
considering that he spent most of his nights drinking 
in low-class taverns. Sometimes he would engage in a 
drinking bout until the early hours of the morning. 
T;;en he would go home for a brief spell, reappearing 
in Court without a trace of fatigue upon his heavy and 
vulgar face, and proceed with an intricate argument as 
though he had not passed the night out of bed. His 
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rivals at the Bar predicted an early collapse, but 
Macqueen falsified their hopes, and he lived to torment 
them as a judge. 

On one occasion he was defending the claims of the 
Crown to a certain estate in the north of Scotland, 
forfeited because the late owner had espoused the cause 
of the Stuarts. The night before Macqueen went to a 
tavern in a vile quarter of the city and ordered his usual 
supper of beef, brandy, and claret. He was eating 
alone when a stranger entered and got into conversa- 
tion with him, and Macqueen, who liked to engage in 
verbal tussles with persons he did not know, began an 
argument which nearly ended in a fight. 

But the stranger saved himself by proffering 
unlimited quantities of brandy, and these the advocate 
accepted, insisting, however, upon his opponent drink- 
ing with him. They were quarrelling furiously at two 
in the morning, and at four Macqueen was carried out 
of the tavern by the landlord and his friends, deposited 
in a coach and conveyed home. The stranger was, 
however, in a dead sleep and was not moved, as the 
landlord had no idea where he lived. 

When the time came for the morning customers to 
call the still sleeping stranger was pushed into a little 
room and left alone, and it was not until nearly midday 
that a great clamour recalled the landlord to it, and the 
excited stranger disclosed his identity as that of a noble- 
man whose father had been beheaded for high treason. 
His fury and disappointment when he heard what the 
time was were so great that the landlord feared for his 
life, for it appeared that the nobleman ought to have 
been in Court at ten to contest the Crown's right to 
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forfeit property which the claimant declared had been 
bequeathed to him by his mother. 

" I came to find Robert Macqueen last night and 
keep him out of the way," he said, in a burst of 
candour. 

" Then ye made him as drunk as any man I've ever 
seen," said the landlord promptly. " He was as bad as 
you were, and I doubt not he's still sleeping in bed at 
home." 

The nobleman took fresh courage at this, and made 
for the court-house. As he entered it Robert Macqueen 
emerged. 

" Ye're too late, my friend," he called out with a 
chuckle. " Your mother's property's gone with the rest 
to His Majesty." 

Macqueen, in fact, had been in Court before ten and 
had defeated half a dozen attempts to recover as many 
estates. He had seen through the little plot to prevent 
him stating the Crown's case against the stranger of 
the night before, and had exerted himself to defeat it. 

As a gambler he was generally successful because 
play usually started after considerable wine and brandy 
had been drunk by the company, and he was as a rule 
the only sober man. But he once lost twenty guineas 
to an acquaintance, who shortly afterwards was charged 
with forgery. He promptly retained Macqueen, paying 
him the twenty guineas as a fee. The advocate got 
him off, and after the case was over accompanied him 
to the nearest tavern, where play was resumed. This 
time Macqueen won, and the unlucky gambler, losing 
more than he could afford to pay, tried forgery in 
earnest, was caught, convicted, and hanged, 
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Macqueen was appealed to to defend him on the 
second occasion, but declined, declaring that he had 
only taken up his cause in the first instance because he 
wasn't going to let the prisoner " tak' his twenty pun' 
tae hell wi' him." 

It was Macqueen's proud boast that he was 
completely Scottish so far as accent and speech were 
concerned. 

For over thirty years he was one of the best-known 
advocates in Scotland, where he had hundreds of 
enemies to advertise him. But if he maintained an 
appearance of independence and disregard of the 
conventions in the society of his equals he was crafty 
enough to cultivate the good opinion of those who had 
the power to advance him. 

It was not uncommon in those days for an advocate 
of good family to find himself a judge in the early 
thirties, and Senators of the College of Justice who 
had not emerged from the twenties were known. 
Macqueen, however, was fifty-four when he was raised 
to the Bench and took the name of Lord Braxfield. 

His contemporaries wondered what sort of a judge 
he would make, and when they knew they did not cease 
to wonder. It was an age of eccentricity, and the 
average Scottish judge was more peculiar than wise. 
But Robert Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, was the oddest 
of an odd lot, and his behaviour was so outrageous 
that it was realised that he must be the last, or nearly 
the last, of his type. To him, therefore, is indirectly 
due the reformation of the Scottish Bench and the 
election to high judicial posts of the men best fitted for 
the responsible duty of administering justice. 
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It was not to be expected that the new judge would 
leave behind him at the Bar that fondness for bullying 
which had been his distinguishing feature. On the 
Bench Braxfield had unlimited power, and he was able 
to indulge to the fullest extent his partiality for brow- 
beating counsel and bullying unfortunate prisoners. 
He was a Tory and an open enemy of the Whigs, and 
it was sufficient for him that a prisoner should belong 
to the party he hated to assume from the first that the 
accused was guilty. 

Thus when Muir, whose sole offence was a desire to 
reform Parliament and give the people some share in 
the Government, was placed on trial for sedition, 
Braxfield called out to one of the jurymen, as the latter 
were entering the box: 

" Come awa', Maister Horner, come awa', and help 

us to hang ane o' thae d d scoundrels." A quaint 

start to a trial which was supposed to be conducted 
fairly ! 

When a prisoner made a long and clever speech in 
his own defence the judgejs comment was : 

" Ye're a vera clever chiel, man, but ye wad be nane 
the waur o' a hangin'." 

The trial of Muir revealed Braxfield at his worst. 
He revelled in the case, determined from the outset to 
secure the conviction of the accused. He did not 
hesitate to give the lie direct to the prisoner and 
interrupt and bully and browbeat him, until even the 
counsel for the Crown was ashamed of the travesty of 
justice. He called the French " monsters of human 
depravity," and he went on to say that the common 
people had no right to be represented in Parliament 
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" A Government in every country should be just 
like a corporation; and in this country it is made of 
the landed interest, which alone has a right to be 
represented." 

This extraordinary definition of political freedom was 
the subject of a debate in the House of Commons, and 
had it not been for the unsettled state of national affairs 
Braxfield might have been removed from the Bench. 
But he had one or two defenders, and the matter 
dropped, whilst he continued to make justice a farce 
and dominate his brother-judges and terrify prisoners, 
guilty and innocent alike. 

Now and then he met his match, and in the case of 
Maurice Margarot, another of those reformers who were 
before their time, he had considerably the worse of 
several encounters. 

Margarot, a proud, contemptuous, and undaunted 
political reformer, declined to take seriously the 
pretensions of the caricature of a judge who presided 
over the tribunal that tried him. He was well aware 
that Braxfield had resolved that he should be convicted, 
no matter how much to the contrary the evidence went, 
and the prisoner did not try to win the favour of a man 
already his implacable enemy. 

The opening of the proceedings was marked by 
an incident which eloquently illustrates one side of 
Macqueen's character. All his life he had boasted of 
being a Scotsman, pure and simple, and he would have 
none of those mannerisms which were held to be 
characteristics of the well-bred gentleman. Above all, 
he hated the " English accent," and he kept to the 
" braid Scots," speaking it in public, greatly to the 
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amusement of everybody who had a sense of humour. 
When, therefore, Margarot was placed at the Bar to 
answer the charge of sedition — Braxfield called it 
" trying to destroy this happy constitution, the most 
perfect and glorious in the world "—it was seen that he 
had not troubled to retain an advocate. 

" Hae ye ony coonsel, man? " said Braxfield, who, 
as Lord Justice-Clerk, presided. 

Margarot answered curtly that he had not. 

" Dae ye want to hae ony appintit ? " asked the judge, 
who always on these occasions made a great show of 
protecting the accused. 

" No," said Margarot sarcastically. " I only want 
an interpreter to enable me to understand what your 
lordship says." 

Braxfield did not answer, contenting himself with a 
frown from his dark, expressive eyes. Everyone in 
Court knew that it would go badly with the accused, 
but only the latter was aware of the fact that the Lord 
Justice-Clerk had not only decided to convict him 
already — before the trial began — but had debated over 
the dinner-table what the punishment was to be. 

What had happened was this. Braxfield, who was 
fanatically opposed to all reformers, had a ferocious 
hatred of the men who were trying to bring about 
the reformation of the obsolete methods of electing 
Parliaments and conducting public affairs, and the 
Government of the day were only too glad to have such 
an instrument, especially as Braxfield had the whole 
of his brother- judges in the hollow of his hand. They 
gave him all the license he required, because they, too, 
were afraid of him. 
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" Give me a prisoner and a jury, and I'll do the rest," 
he boasted when someone argued that the law was 
against the conviction of the reformers. 

He had a special animosity against Margarot, whom 
he wished to destroy, and there is no doubt that he 
bitterly regretted that it was not in his power to sentence 
him to death. 

Shortly before Margarot was put on trial Braxfield 
dined with an old acquaintance, Mr Rochead, at his 
place in Inverleith. As usual, the judge consumed 
more wine than prudence justified, and when he began 
to talk it was only of the forthcoming trial. He made 
no secret of his intentions. 

" The jury will do what I tell them," he hiccupped, 
" and then I'll sentence him to transportation for life. 
But do you think I could give him a hundred lashes 
before sending him to Botany Bay? " 

His host was startled by the unexpected question, 
and could not answer him, but there was a young lady 
at the table who had seen and heard Margarot speak, 
and who had a tender place in her heart for the reformer. 
Emboldened by her sense of justice, she warned 
Braxfield. 

" Your lordship had better take care," she said 
bravely, " for if you attempt to whip Mr Margarot the 
people will prevent you, and your life and theirs would 
be in danger. We don't want the military called out to 
fire on the people." 

Braxfield, with an oath, turned on her, and in the 
coarsest language declared that the mob would be all 
the better for losing a little blood. Terrified by his 
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manner, the young lady fled from the room, with the 
judge bellowing filthy insults after her. 

But she got even by communicating with Margarot, 
and the latter at the first opportunity taxed Lord Brax- 
field with having prejudged him, and also with having 
expressed a wish to see riot and bloodshed in the 
streets of Edinburgh. He challenged him to deny the 
truth of his charges, but Braxfield escaped by appealing 
to his brother-judges, who extricated him from a tight 
corner by declaring that the Lord Justice-Clerk was not 
to answer the accused because his questions had nothing 
to do with the trial. 

Of course, the accused was convicted and sentenced 
to transportation to Botany Bay. Braxfield saw to 
that. 

The greatest trial over which Braxfield presided was 
that of Deacon Brodie and George Smith for burglary. 
The former, who was town councillor by day and 
burglar by night, had no chance of an acquittal once 
the Crown allowed an informer to give evidence against 
him, and Brodie's defence was without interest. But 
John Clerk, the counsel for Smith, made a terrific fight 
for his client. He was a quick-tempered person, with 
some of Braxfield's bullying mannerisms. The pre- 
siding judge did not like this, and Clerk's speech to the 
jury was constantly interrupted by the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and at one time judge and counsel were flinging 
words at one another like two quarrelsome cabmen. 
But the judges having retired to consider the matter, 
Braxfield suddenly gave way, and Clerk continued his 
speech in peace. 

Braxfield was called the " hanging judge " because 
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he appeared to enjoy the numerous opportunities he 
had of pronouncing the death sentence. Brodie and 
Smith went to the hangman in due course. They were 
unmistakably guilty, and very little pity need be wasted 
on them. But there were persons accused of crimes — 
the punishment for which was death — who might have 
escaped if Braxfield had not, by voice and manner, 
compelled the jury to find them guilty. He would 
taunt and jeer the prisoner, and if the latter had any 
physical peculiarities such as a short leg or other 
deformity, the judge would comment on it with suitable 
jokes, always of a ribald nature. 

Stevenson turned Braxfield into " Weir of Her- 
miston," his name for " the hanging judge," and it was 
his intention to call the book " The Lord Justice-Clerk," 
but eventually he changed his mind. He never finished 
the book, but the second and third chapters give a very 
fine picture of Robert Macqueen. 

During his twenty-three years on the Bench Braxfield 
presided over hundreds of trials. In his opinion a 
prisoner was guilty simply because he was a prisoner. 

It reminds one of the Cornish juryman who was 
asked how he and his fellow-jurors had arrived at a 
certain decision in a difficult case. 

" Well," said the Cornishman, scratching his head 
reflectively, " we takes a look at the prisoner in the 
dock and we says to ourselves, we says, ' If he didn't 
do it why is he there ? ' and so we prompdy finds him 
guilty." 

This was BraxfiekTs point of view too, though in his 
case he had first to influence the jury to agree with him. 

One of his most notorious travesties of justice 
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occurred during the trial for murder of a young herd- 
man. There had been a lot of hard drinking, followed 
by a political discussion, and a scuffle ensuing, one of 
the debaters was found to have been stabbed to the 
heart. 

The accused protested his innocence, and declared 
that he had three witnesses who could prove that so far 
from taking part in the fracas he had actually left the 
tavern a quarter of an hour before the tragedy. But 
Braxfield would have none of this. 

" Ye canna deceive me," he said with a growl, " for 
I never saw onyone with sae guilty a face. Na, na, 
laddie, ye'll no escape a hangin'." 

The witnesses were called, and instead of counsel 
for the prosecution examining them, Braxfield took 
them in hand. 

" Remember, I've got my eye on you," he thundered, 
as an old man hobbled into the witness-box. This was 
a good beginning, and before he gave evidence the 
witness got the impression that if he went against the 
judge's openly expressed desire to secure a conviction 
he himself would be arrested and imprisoned. 

In the circumstances it was not a matter for wonder- 
ment that he stammered, grew confused, and finally 
asked to be allowed to withdraw his evidence altogether. 
Braxfield was satisfied, and having elicited the informa- 
tion that the other two witnesses were relatives of the 
last one, promptly ruled them out as likely to commit 
perjury. The prisoner was found guilty by the craven 
jury, and the judge sentenced him to death and bellowed 
out indecent jokes in the same breath. 

But he enjoyed most a trial where half a dozen 
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prisoners were placed in the dock together. Forgery 
and burglary and such crimes were capital offences at 
the time, and it was not uncommon for several men and 
women to be tried in a batch. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk generally had at least four 
other judges sitting with him, but he treated them as 
though they did not exist, and if he had said that black 
was white they would have agreed with him. Yet 
behind Braxfield's back they sneered at him and uttered 
threats. Face to face with him, however, they cringed. 
Such was the powerful personality of the " hanging 
judge." 

When he had the dock full of prisoners Braxfield 
would maintain a running commentary throughout the 
trial. One man he would liken to a monkey; another 
would be jeeringly asked if he found prison fare luxu- 
rious ; a third would be advised to make his will and 
not forget to leave something to the hangman. A 
trembling woman would be told not to worry about 
appearances as the hangman was not particular. All 
this would take place in the middle of the trial, and if 
counsel for the defence tried to assert himself Braxfield 
would turn on him and rend him to pieces. 

A young advocate, having protested against the 
judge's unfairness during a trial, was informed in the 
coarsest terms that his right place was in the dock. 

" Ye're the frien' of thieves, my man," said Braxfield, 
with a threatening look, " and ye ought to be alongside 
of your friends." 

Then he proceeded to charge the jury, although 

counsel for the defence had not finished his speech. 

The jury having, as usual, returned the expected 
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verdict of guilty, Braxfield affected a pious manner and 
solemnly called upon the accused to try and save their 
souls, etc. This was rich coming from a man who 
constantly jested about the most sacred tenets of the 
Christian religion, but Braxfield was an adept at 
hypocrisy. 

As a rule, however, he pronounced sentence in a 
manner that proclaimed how thoroughly he was enjoy- 
ing the misery and the terror of the prisoner in the 
dock. 

On one occasion a girl, terrified at the inhuman 
monster on the Bench, fainted away, and a brother- 
judge proposed that she should be taken out of Court. 
With a brutal oath Braxfield said she was pretending, 
and he first sentenced another occupant of the dock to 
death and then ordered her to assist her sister in 
distress, adding that he had an appointment to make 
for her with the hangman and she had better hear all 
about it before going back to prison. 

There was another trial in which he took such extra- 
ordinary pains to force a verdict of guilty from the jury 
that when the latter succumbed and the prisoners were 
unjustly condemned an agitation arose in their favour. 

Braxfield, hearing that it was likely that the con- 
demned men would be reprieved, wrote privately to the 
authorities urging them not to spare the prisoners. In 
a long letter he twisted the evidence in such a way that 
no one reading it could doubt that it was true, coming 
as it did from the Lord Justice-Clerk, and he gained his 
point. He could not bear to think that any of his 
victims should escape the hangman. He had a savage 
lust for blood, and his attitude on the Bench was 
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ever that of the hunter. Age, sex, or affliction nevef 
influenced him in the slightest. 

A beautiful girl, who had been practically tricked 
into crime, was sent to her death with an indecent joke 
by the heartless judge. An old acquaintance who had 
lost his all as the result of litigation, and who had in 
despair attacked his successful opponent, came up 
before Lord Braxfield. Someone said that the trial 
would not be fair, as the judge and prisoner were 
friends. As a matter of fact the trial was a mockery, 
but not in the sense that the objector imagined. 

Braxfield took special delight in tormenting his one- 
time friend, and when sentencing him to imprisonment, 
had the bad taste to refer to him throughout a long and 
insulting address by the old familiar Christian name 
which he had used in happier days. 

But the " hanging judge "had one virtue — courage. 
He was for years the most unpopular man in Scotland, 
and the Edinburgh mob, always a formidable danger, 
as the case of Captain Porteous proved, hated him 
heartily. He had more than once expressed the 
opinion that " all Radicals and such-like would be all 
the better for a hanging," and the mob had retaliated by 
threatening him with death. 

One night — the old Scottish judges sat late — 
Braxfield, before he left the Court, was informed that 
an attempt would be made on his life if he went home 
alone, and he was advised to take a strong guard with 
him. With one of his customary oaths he declined, 
declaring that his traducers were cowards who would 
never have the courage to face him. And he was not 
mistaken, for although it was nearly midnight when he 
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left the Court to walk to his house in George Square 
nobody appeared to molest him, although he was quite 
unattended. 

Macqueen was twice married, and the actual wording 
of his proposal to the second lady has been preserved. 

He called on her one day, and whilst she was in a 
condition of excitement, said in a growling voice : 

" Lizzie, I am looking out for a wife, and I thought 
you just the person that would suit me. Let me have 
your answer, off or on, the morn, and nae mair about it." 

The lady's answer proved to be favourable and they 
were married, but it is easy to guess that she had cause 
to repent her rashness in giving her hand to the most 
brutal man in the country. 

For a year before his death Braxfield was too ill to 
attend to his duties, and he passed away in 1799, 
" unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." 

He was the last of his type, and had he not been so 
great a failure as a judge he would have been forgotten, 
but he is remembered for his faults which were many 
and great. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BEAU BRUMMELL 

Beau Brummell's grandfather was a gentleman's 
servant who, having saved a considerable part of his 
wages, retired to Bury Street, St James's, London, and 
let furnished lodgings to young aristocrats who wished 
to see the sights of the town. To him one day came 
Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, and 
this gentleman was so impressed by the intelligence of 
his landlord's only son that he procured for him a very 
lucrative appointment in the Government's service. 
The intelligent boy proved not less intelligent as a 
man ; he married money, served his employers well, 
and when he died he left thirty thousand pounds to 
each of his three children, one of whom was the famous 
dandy. 

Such is the origin of the man who is still remembered 
when better men have been forgotten. Young Brummell 
was educated at Eton, and before he was thirteen he 
had earned the nickname of " Buck." At school he 
was noted for the care he lavished upon his clothes, 
and whilst he was the worst of athletes and the dullest 
of scholars, he was proud to win recognition as the best 
dressed boy in the school. 

From Eton he went to Oriel College, Oxford, but he 
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remained there less than a year. Brummell wished to 
enter fashionable society at once, and he certainly 
possessed the qualifications which society of that day 
demanded in aspirants to its ranks. He was super- 
ficially clever, he knew how to dress, did not lack self- 
assurance, and he had by heart all the cant phrases 
which were supposed to express the natural contempt 
of a " gentleman " for all those beneath him in the 
social scale. 

But BrummelPs plebeian origin would have proved 
an obstacle had not the Prince Regent taken a fancy to 
the juvenile dandy. At that time the hall-mark of a 
young gentleman's position in the very best society 
was a commission in the ioth Hussars, of which the 
Regent — afterwards George IV. — was colonel. It was 
a regiment of fops, for the private soldiers imitated as 
closely as they could the affectations of their superiors. 
Nearly every officer had a title, and it is safe to say 
that but for the patronage of the man who subsequently 
became George IV. Brummell would have had about 
as much chance of a commission in this regiment as a 
street beggar would have had. However, Brummell 
got his cornetcy, and within three years was a captain. 
But in 1798, hearing a rumour that there was a chance 
of the regiment being sent abroad on active service, he 
resigned, for he had no taste for bloodshed, and his 
army career came to an end. 

He was something of a coward, both moral and 
physical, and his ideas of honour were somewhat faulty, 
but for nearly eighteen years Brummell ruled London 
society in partnership with his friend, the Prince Regent. 

The grandson of the gentleman's servant dictated the 
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fashions, and " cut " dukes and earls in public because 
he considered their attire not quite " it." 

What manner of man was he? He cannot be called 
ordinary, for no ordinary person could have won for 
himself such a position, and yet during the long period 
of poverty following his downfall, he proved himself to 
be a common cadger of the notorious shabby genteel 
type. Of course, in the days of his prosperity he was 
merely acting a part. The real man appeared when he 
had to fly from England to avoid his creditors and he 
was not in a position to devote himself to his clothes. 

It was at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that Beau Brummell burst upon an astonished town 
arm in arm with the Prince Regent. The latter was 
a scoundrel, but he was heir to the throne, and his 
friendship was sufficient to secure the beau's entry into 
the inner circle of society and his election to the most 
exclusive clubs. Everybody wished to know the 
prince's friend, and Brummell had half London at his 
feet at once. 

He took his honours seriously. Realising that 
although he possessed some wit, he had no chance with 
his famous contemporaries — Sheridan amongst others 
— he resolved to devote himself to clothes, and he 
reigned without a riyal in the world of dandies. He 
took such extraordinary pains to dress himself that his 
friends begged for admission to view the making of the 
" perfectly dressed gentleman." But Brummell, know- 
ing that the mysterious is always attractive, seldom 
allowed anybody but his friend and patron, the Regent, 
to come to his rooms and witness the building up of 

the human fashion-plate who astonished the groundlings, 
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a few hours later and then returned to be again 
redressed. 

It all sounds futile and commonplace, but Beau 
Brummell was taken very seriously by London society 
for the first sixteen years of the last century. His 
power was immense, and he used it unsparingly. One 
day the Duke of Bedford was " cut " by him in 
St James's Street. Greatly mortified, the nobleman 
turned and caught up with the dandy, who, with 
elaborate caution, drew him aside into an alley. 

" What's the matter ? " said the duke anxiously, for 
BrummeU's face was a study in horrified amazement. 

" My dear Bedford," he said with a drawl, laying a 
finger on the sleeve of his companion's coat, " what do 
you call that?" 

The unfortunate duke murmured that it was a coat. 

"A coat?" exclaimed Brummell, in well-simulated 
amazement. " It can't be ! It doesn't fit you." 

There and then His Grace of Bedford implored 
Brummell to give him the benefit of his advice as to 
how a coat should be made, and the advice was 
graciously tendered. 

But Brummell sometimes met his match. One night 
he was gambling at Brooks's Club. The play was 
high, and the dandy's luck was " in." Within half an 
hour he won five hundred pounds from Lord Mayor 
Combe, the wealthy brewer, and as he pocketed the 
money he coolly remarked : 

" My dear Alderman, I shall most certainly drink only 
your porter in future." 

The brewer surveyed him with a severe expression. 

" I wish, sir," he retorted in cutting tones, " that every 
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other blackguard in London would tell me the same. 
Then I should be rich, indeed.'' 

It was also at Brooks's Club that he was asked by a 
friend why he had not proposed to a certain society 
beauty who was known to have more than a passing 
liking for him. 

" My dear Robert," said Brummell, who was well 
aware that if he did propose he would be rejected, 
" what could I do after I had seen Lady Mary actually 
eating cabbage ? " 

When Brummell entered into possession of the thirty 
thousand pounds bequeathed to him by his father it did 
not take him long to decide upon a vocation. He had 
been an army officer, but he had only played at soldier- 
ing, and it was essential that he should adopt some 
serious profession. Eventually he decided upon that 
of dandy, and he invested the whole of his fortune in 
himself with what result we shall see presently. 

He took rooms in the heart of fashionable London, 
furnished them attractively, and laid in a stock of 
clothes. Then he joined the clubs, and, as every 
gentleman gambled, he risked his all on the gaming- 
tables of the metropolis. That he was at first lucky 
goes without saying, but disaster was not long in coming 
his way. One night he lost several thousand pounds 
at Wader's Club, and he staggered out of the club-house 
a pauper. He knew that when he had settled his debts 
he would not have a shilling left, and the thought that 
he might have to abandon his place in the fashionable 
world nearly broke his heart Moody and depressed 
he walked down St James's Street, his head bent and 
his hands folded behind his back. Suddenly he caught 
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sight of a coin lying in the gutter. He picked it up and 
found it was a crooked sixpence. Believing that it was 
an omen of luck he hastily retraced his footsteps, 
re-entered the club, and began another battle with 
Fortune. 

When play was suspended in the early hours of the 
morning Brummell had retrieved his losses, and, in 
addition, had three thousand more to come to him. 
Ever afterwards he wore that broken sixpence, and the 
superstitious may care to know that as soon as he lost 
it the luck turned against him. 

It was a mad, careless, happy-go-lucky period. 
Society was full of quacks, swindlers, imitation gentle- 
men and ladies who were no better than they ought to 
have been. At the head of this rabble, the Prince of 
Wales — commonly known as the Regent — exercised a 
baneful sway, and Beau Brummell was his faithful 
creature, and even the satire of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan failed to weaken the beau's position. 

" Sherry," as he was affectionately called, was 
also an intimate of the prince's, who, however, could 
better understand and appreciate the fashionable 
clothes of Brummell than the polished witticisms of 
the Irishman. 

One memorable and amusing encounter between 
Brummell and Sheridan is on record. The latter was 
strolling in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross when 
he ran into the dandy. 

" For heaven's sake, Sherry," Brummell cried in 

distress, " don't let it be known that you've seen me so 

far east. But, confound it, I had to call on my bankers. 

I wish they'd remove the banks to the West End, 
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'Pon my honour, I'm ashamed to be seen coming from 
the east." 

" My dear fellow," said Sheridan with a smile, 
" nobody would ever suspect you of travelling from 
the east." 

" Why, my dear boy, why ? " asked Brummell. 

" Because the wise men came from the east," said 
Sheridan mischievously. 

Brummell flared up. " Then you think I'm a fool, 
eh ? " he said with a frown. 

" By no means," said Sherry curtly. " I know you 
to be one." 

But the beau was thick-skinned and soon forgot, and 
though he tasted the dregs of bitterness in the long-run 
himself, his star was in the ascendant when the author 
of " The School for Scandal " died in poverty. He 
boasted that he had often helped Sheridan when the 
latter was in the hands of the moneylenders, but that 
was a lie, for, despite his runs of success at the gaming 
tables, Brummell was generally hard-up, and never had 
sixpence for a friend. 

As a gambler he took extraordinary risks, consider- 
ing how comparatively small his means were, but he was 
anxious to impress his acquaintances and lead them on 
to believe that he was a very rich man. When they 
visited him in his rooms they saw banknotes and 
sovereigns on the floor, in disused hat boxes, and even 
reposing in the coal scuttle. Brummell would call his 
manservant and order him to " sweep away that dirt," 
and the well-trained domestic would carry out the order 
and cart the " dirt " away in the presence of the 
astonished visitors, who did not guess at the time that 
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it was a well-rehearsed comedy which had been acted 
for their benefit, and that the money — probably all the 
dandy had to live on for a month — would be carefully 
returned to him by the servant when they had gone. 

Another vanity was the risking of a couple of 
hundred pounds on a single throw of the dice, and if he 
lost pretending to make a joke of it. He had the 
reputation of being a good loser. There was no whining 
or complaint even when a run of bad luck stripped him 
of every sovereign and he knew that he would have to 
borrow again from the insatiable Israelites. 

The applause of the world of fashion was all he lived 
for, and he cared not what happened since the Prince 
Regent was his friend. Of course, he turned to 
financial profit his friendship with " the first gentleman 
in Europe," as some humorist termed George IV. 
Ambitious patricians and aspiring tradesmen with 
money to spend approached Brummell and offered him 
large bribes for introductions to the prince. Many 
important places in the Government service were 
disposed of in this way, and the Regent, whenever he 
obliged his friend by giving a position in his household 
to someone he had introduced to his notice, did not 
suspect that the dandy was making money out of the 
transaction. 

By these methods Brummell's inherited fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds carried him on — despite the 
unkindness of the gaming-tables — for several years 
longer than he could have expected it to last. Probably 
his principal and most generous creditor was the Prince 
Regent, and he must have borrowed considerably from 
him, for it is significant that from the moment the 
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inevitable quarrel took place between the two friends 
Brummell's downfall began. There was a very brief 
period of independence, but his days were numbered 
when he parted from his illustrious patron, for his 
source of revenue dried up. 

The cause of the quarrel was a momentary forget- 
fulness on Brummell's part of the deference due to the 
heir of the throne and a lifetime's forgetfulness of the 
proverb, " Put not your trust in princes." 

One night Brummell and other friends of the Regent's 
were being entertained to dinner at Carlton House, 
and towards midnight, as usual, all the guests were 
affected by the large quantity of wine they had con- 
sumed. In the midst of the general hilarity Brummell 
discovered that there was no more wine on the table. 
Turning to his host, he cried out in the most peremptory 
manner : 

" Wales, ring the bell." 

The prince, with the utmost promptness, rose from 
his chair and carried out the command of his friend. A 
few moments later a footman appeared. 

" Call Mr Brummell's carriage," said the prince 
coldly, and with those words sealed the doom of the 
King of Dandies. 

They were enemies from that night onwards. 

Brummell laughed to scorn the suggestion that his 

position depended on the Regent's goodwill. He 

thought that his friends would rally round him, and the 

man whose receptions had been attended by the Duke 

of Bedford, the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of 

York — the brother of the Regent — Moore, the poet and 

wit, Lord Alvanley, Sir Henry Mildmay, the Earl of 
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Westmorland, and many others, decided to fling down 
the gauntlet to the heir to the throne. 

They met on several occasions and " cut " one 
another dead. At one of these meetings — in St James's 
Street — Brummell was walking with Jack Lee, an 
intimate. The prince, who also knew Lee, stopped 
him and engaged him in conversation, utterly ignoring 
the existence of his old familiar friend, who was standing 
within a couple of yards of him. But the exquisite 
gave not the slightest sign that he was aware of the 
proximity of the Regent, and when the prince released 
Lee and the latter once more put his arm through 
Brummell's, the dandy, with an air of boredom amusing 
to behold, said, in a voice which the prince could not 
fail to overhear: 

" Jack, who's your fat friend ? " 

It was undoubtedly the best thing Brummell ever 
said, and the story was all over London by nightfall. 

The RegenFs one weakness was his growing stout- 
ness. He could not bear to hear it mentioned, and the 
knowledge that the dandy's question would make it 
historic drove him frantic. . That he was afraid of his 
one-time friend's tongue ever afterwards he showed by 
studiously avoiding any more encounters with him. 

If Brummell had been possessed of a large fortune 
he might have held his own without the patronage of 
the Regent, but when the moneylenders heard of the 
quarrel they, knowing that the dandy's financial position 
was of the worst, began to worry, and a well-attended 
reception at Brummell's apartments came to a prema- 
ture end owing to the sudden intrusion of one of the 

largest of the host's creditors. 
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In vain did Brummell protest that the " little bill 
would be settled in due course." The hard-hearted 
intruder insisted upon cash down, and was only got rid 
of by the payment of six hundred pounds on account. 
He never received another penny, but he was luckier 
than the others, for the King of Dandies was now 
making preparations for flight, knowing that if he 
remained he would see the inside of a debtor's prison. 

The end of BrummeH's career so far as England was 
concerned came with dramatic swiftness. He issued 
invitations for an evening party, at which he hoped to 
raise a few hundred pounds, for by now he had 
exhausted every available source of income save his 
own gaming-tables. His club would no longer permit 
him to play because he owed thousands to his fellow- 
members, and there was not a moneylender in London 
who would consent to risk another shilling now that 
Brummell was at enmity with the Prince Regent. The 
only hope, therefore, was a last flutter in his own rooms 
with such of his acquaintances as would play with him. 

Greatly to the dandy's surprise there were very few 
refusals of his invitations. Perhaps his friends realised 
that the end was near, and they wanted to see how he 
was taking Tiis defeat. Society was too selfish and 
heartless to pity him, and, no doubt, more than one 
bright spirit who had envied him in the days of his 
prosperity could not resist the temptation to patronise 
him now that misfortune was threatening to break him. 

All that day Brummell remained indoors, feverishly 
anxious, restless, and irritable. His solitary servant 
was surly, for the fellow's wages were overdue, and 
there was a danger that the tradespeople would refuse 
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at the last moment to deliver the ingredients for the 
last supper party he intended to give in London. 

But about three o'clock Brummell happened to be 
standing by the window and he noticed that two men 
were watching the house closely. In a moment he 
guessed who they were, and instantly his only desire 
was to get as far away as possible from the Sheriff's 
officers, who had not seen him yet and believed he was 
at his club, as it was not his habit to be at home so early 
in the afternoon. They were, consequently, patiendy 
awaiting his arrival, quite unaware that he was watching 
them from his window. 

Returning to the bedroom he changed his clothes, 
and concealing about his person as many of his few 
remaining valuables as he could conveniently carry — 
snuff-boxes were his weakness, and he managed to 
secure the best of a fine collection, mostly unpaid for — 
to take with him abroad. Then he slipped out into the 
yard at the back, climbed over a wall, and emerging 
from the mews, made his way through mean streets and 
so to freedom. 

When his guests drove up that night they found a 
perturbed manservant who could only hazard the 
opinion that his master had gone out for a walk and had 
met with an accident. Carriage after carriage, each 
containing a distinguished literary or society man, was 
turned away, and in the clubs that night it was said that 
Beau Brummell was in a debtors' prison. But the 
dandy was by then well on his way to Calais, and it 
was only when a friend received a letter some days later 
begging for a loan ihat the truth became known. 

Brummell made for Calais and engaged a suite of 
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rooms in the best hotel, and apparently unaffected by 
lack of funds, appeared to the locals to be a society 
man on his travels. No one in the town suspected that 
he was practically penniless, and he ordered the hotel 
proprietor about as though he had bought him and his 
establishment. Nothing was good enough for the 
ruined dandy. He upbraided the landlord because the 
chairs were not scented, and he insisted upon a special 
and very costly scent being obtained from Paris, an 
extravagance quite in keeping with the reputation he 
had earned when his sun was in its meridian. For a 
few months Brummell managed to maintain his sang- 
froid, and three times a week he held receptions which 
the most important English visitors to Calais were 
permitted to attend. It was known by now, of course, 
that the dandy had left England to avoid arrest for 
debt, but it was generally understood that he had 
contrived to bring away with him a very considerable 
sum in money. As long as this impression lasted 
Brummell was able to borrow with ease. He could 
hint that the bank was closed and that he had a debt 
of honour to pay at once, and the unsophisticated 
tourist, proud to have the honour of the acquaintance 
of the man who had been the intimate friend of the 
Prince of Wales, handed over a hundred pounds or 
even more with pleasure — and never saw his money 
again. Then the hotel proprietor, whose account was 
running into hundreds, did not trouble his distinguished 
patron, who was too insolent and overbearing to be 
suspected of insolvency. 

However,- this could not continue for ever, and 

within four years Brummell exhausted nearly every 
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source of income. His former friend was now 
George IV., and the dandy loafed about Calais in 
shabby genteel poverty, not too proud to accept gifts 
of a few shillings and occasionally shedding tears over 
his misfortunes. Yet he made a desperate effort to 
retain his pride, and whenever any of his old friends 
paid him a visit he took extraordinary pains to try and 
impress them. One day he walked arm in arm in 
Calais with the Earl of Westmorland expatiating on 
the advantages of his present life. 

" I know only the very cream of the visitors, my dear 
boy," he said to Lord Westmorland. " People like 
yourself. The common tourist realises that I am above 
him, and treats me with respect." 

At that moment a podgy little Manchester merchant 
in the glaring attire of the vulgar British tourist of a 
hundred years ago passed the two men and, to the 
dandy's horror, nodded familiarly to him. 

" Who is that ? " asked Lord Westmorland slyly. 
" Ton my honour, I don't know him," said Brummell, 
lying readily. " He must have nodded to you, dear 
boy." 

The earl made no comment, and they continued their 
walk, but on their return they came across the little man 
again. This time he did not content himself with a 
nod, but, with an expansive grin, he called out : 
" Don't forget, Brum, we carve the goose at four." 
Poor Brummell nearly collapsed. So stupid a vice 
is false pride. 

But the time came when even the most snobbish of 
British tourists avoided the company of the shabby 
genteel sponger, and then Brummell, often hungry, was 
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wont to haunt the landing-stage and levy toll on new- 
comers. It became a standing joke in London society 
that no one could visit France without paying a head- 
tax to the ex-dandy, and in most cases the " tax " was 
paid good-humouredly. 

One day Brummell, as he shuffled on to the landing- 
stage, saw that more than ordinary preparations were 
being made for the reception of the ship which was due. 
The workmen and officials were, however, too busy to 
attend to his questions, and he kept in the background, 
his hands thrust into his pockets and his face averted. 
It was cold and cheerless, and Brummell was really 
starving. The epoch had gone when he was wont to 
use the most expensive champagne to clean his boots 
or throw away a ten-guinea coat after wearing it half 
a dozen times. He was now practically a pauper, and 
he watched the arrival of the ship with more than usual 
interest. 

Suddenly as the gangway connected the ship with the 
landing-stage Brummell saw a crowd divide and form a 
lane, and the next moment a portly form advanced down 
it. Then he realised why special preparations had been 
made. The distinguished visitor was George IV., who 
was on his way to visit his kingdom of Hanover. 

Brummell started forward, unable to hide his poverty 
and humiliation from the man who had been his greatest 
friend, and for quite two seconds king and pauper — the 
David and Jonathan of a few years earlier — looked into 
one another's eyes. But the king made no sign, and, 
instead of pity and the dawning of generosity, Brummell 
only saw indifference and perhaps a little malicious 
satisfaction. Then the guard presented arms, and 
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George IV. stepped into the royal coach, leaving the 
ex-dandy standing alone in the roadway, gazing after 
the regal equipage of the only person who could have 
saved him, and that by a word. 

He shuffled back to his lodgings that night quite 
broken in spirit, and never again was he the same man. 
Ever afterwards he was simply a vulgar beggar, and he 
spent his time composing abject appeals to former 
friends in England. These had effect, and Brummell, 
through the influence of an old acquaintance, was offered 
the post of British Consul at Caen. He accepted it, 
and visited the scene of his duties. But for some 
unaccountable reason he advised the Government to 
abolish the post as there was nothing for a consul to do 
there. His advice was taken, and Brummell lost his 
employment, and returned to Calais and to poverty. 

He might have experienced a little comfort with 
advancing years had not he been so stupidly extravagant 
as to incur many debts in Calais, and when he tricked 
a tradesman into giving extended credit the exasperated 
merchant had him arrested and thrown into a debtors' 
prison. The ex-dandy was released shortly afterwards, 
but the blow was a very severe one, and those who had 
despised the pathetic figure as it crept about the streets 
now took to pitying the despondent and spiritless 
creature. 

It was said that he was losing his reason, and that he 

was subjected to fits of moodiness which prostrated him 

for days. His friends in England, hearing of this, 

provided him with a regular allowance and a manservant 

to look after him, but it was too late now, for Brummell's 

reason was leaving him. Day after day he would hold 
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imaginary receptions, and the manservant would be 
ordered to stand at the door and announce the imaginary 
distinguished visitors. The servant, humouring him, 
acted his part well, and Brummell, having dressed 
himself in his best clothes, would take up a position in 
his sitting-room. Then the door would be flung open 
and the servant would announce : " The Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford," " Lord Alvanley," " Mr Thomas 
Moore," " Mr Sheridan," " The Duke of Northumber- 
land," " Lord Byron," and other famous names. At 
the mention of each Brummell would advance and, 
with a courtly bow, receive his imaginary guest, and 
when the servant's task was finished would continue to 
talk aloud as if surrounded by the great men he had 
known in the days of his glory. 

While his mental weakness displayed itself in harm- 
less indulgences of this kind he was not molested, but, 
as his brain gradually weakened, he became a danger 
to himself and others, and, eventually, kicking and 
screaming, he had to be removed to a mad-house. 
There he died in 1 840 at the age of sixty-two. 

By now Queen Victoria had been on the throne for 
nearly three years, and when the death of the once 
famous dandy was announced most persons hardly 
remembered his name and had difficulty in deciding 
what his claim to fame had been. But he has a place 
in social history as a supreme example of the fool and 
the fop. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO 

Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, was born in 1832, 
being two years junior to the late Emperor Francis 
Joseph. From the days of their youth the brothers did 
not get on well together. Maximilian was something of 
a dreamer, a deep reader, amiable, courteous, anxious 
to see that even the humblest suffered no injustice, and 
when his brother was guilty of wholesale murders of 
those unfortunate subjects who protested against his 
tyrannies he energetically remonstrated. There had 
been numerous other quarrels, but this was the most 
bitter. Maximilian had already censured his brother for 
his reckless life of pleasure, his scandalous neglect and 
treatment of his wife, and the recriminations that ensued 
over the excesses of his brutal soldiery parted the 
brothers for ever. 

Francis Joseph and his cronies realised only too well 
that if the people of Austria-Hungary heard that his 
popular brother had been pleading on their behalf, and 
had even championed their cause at the expense of his 
own promotion, they would have elected him their 
leader and have deposed the pleasure-loving creature 
whose excesses were threatening the country with ruin. 

To save himself the emperor appointed Maximilian. 
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Governor-General of Lombardy, a province' which was 
Italian and wholly anti-Austrian though it was then 
part of his empire. The people hated the Austrians 
for good and sufficient reasons, and, although Maxi- 
milian was personally popular, simply because he was 
the representative of the tyrant he was ostracised. No 
gentleman or lady would accept an invitation to his 
parties, and the dreamer and student was left pretty 
much to himself. Soon after his appointment he 
announced his intention of attending a gala performance 
at the principal theatre in Venice. Great preparations 
were made to ensure a notable entertainment, and 
Maximilian, with a large suite, drove to the theatre. 
To his astonishment he found the huge building 
absolutely deserted save for the Austrian officials. From 
stalls to gallery the house was empty, for not a single 
Italian would consent to attend a performance under 
the patronage of the Austrian Governor, and Maxi- 
milian, bitterly hurt, had to return home. 

Whenever he appeared in the streets they were 
deserted. At first he thought that it was simply a case 
of under-population, and it was some time before it was 
broken to him that the Italians refused to throng the 
streets whenever the governor appeared. They simply 
vanished, and left him to drive through the cold and 
empty thoroughfares. 

Despite all these happenings — secret reports of 

which were daily conveyed to the emperor and his 

ministers at Vienna — Francis Joseph was intensely 

jealous of his brother, conscious that the archduke 

was his superior in every way. He admitted that 

Maximilian was personally very popular and that he 
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had qualities which, if wisely trained and developed, 
would make him an ideal monarch. 

In those days the Emperor Francis Joseph, young 
and hot-blooded, revelling in the immense revenues of 
the House of Hapsburg, passed days and nights in 
riotous living. But now and then he could not help 
thinking of the realities. His own brother disliked 
him ; his wife both feared and hated him ; and the ranks 
of the Socialists and Anarchists were being recruited 
from the victims of his injustice. He went in constant 
fear of assassination, and his cowardice became so 
notorious that it was the subject of universal jeers. 
Francis Joseph lived like a prisoner in his own castles 
and fortresses — a humiliating position for a young man 
in the twenties blessed with perfect health. 

It was when his fears of assassination were at 
their worst that he heard a rumour that his brother 
Maximilian was ambitious of establishing a separate 
kingdom in Lombardy with himself as king. 

The Austrian emperor nearly went out of his mind, 
and with all the weakness of an obstinate man, he 
proposed that Maximilian should be arrested and 
charged with high treason. This his ministers advised 
against. The archduke was too popular. Besides, he 
had just married a daughter of Leopold I. of Belgium, 
Queen Victoria's great friend, and he was, therefore, 
sure of the sympathy of the most powerful woman in 
Europe. 

In the midst of the crisis war came. Italy and 
France wrested Lombardy from Austria, and after 
many ups and downs the Italians found themselves 
once again united to their own dear country. 
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The archduke was now, of course, out of employ- 
ment. His brother was in no hurry to employ him 
again, and with his wife he retired to his country estate, 
living as befitted persons of their rank. 

But Maximilian, although a visionary, had studied 
mankind because he loved his fellows, and he could 
not be content with an inactive life. He had tasted 
some sort of power while Governor-General of 
Lombardy, and he longed to figure as a personage 
on the world's stage. He was very sincere in his 
ambitions, believing that were he given a chance he 
could make a whole nation happy. However, there 
were no kingdoms vacant in Europe, and his brother 
had a sturdy son, so that his chances of succeeding to 
the Austrian throne were small. 

It would have been an act of charity had Maximilian 
been left to his own dreams, for he was not of the stuff 
of which heroes are made. Good intentions are not 
everything. They require strength of purpose and an 
inflexible will to carry out against the opposition of the 
unscrupulous, and the archduke suffered from the 
hereditary vice of the Hapsburgs — indolence and 
infirmity of purpose. 

Napoleon III. was seated on the throne of France, 
and his beautiful wife, the Empress Eugenie, was the 
power behind the throne. Napoleon never could forget 
that he was a nephew of the Man of Destiny. He 
longed to write his name across the map of Europe, 
just as his uncle had done, and he was firmly of the 
opinion that as a military genius he was without a rival, 
while the stories of his uncle's exploits as a king- 
maker inspired him to pose as one. 
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He looked around Europe, and saw that there was 
" nothing doing," but there was trouble in Mexico, 
where French subjects were insulted and robbed. It 
was a chance to assert himself and he did so,' and when 
his navy " demonstrated " with good results he became 
obsessed with the notion of bestowing the blessings of 
a monarchy upon that benighted country. He was 
told that it was a land of gold, of ease, and of sylvan 
loveliness. In his enthusiasm he declared that were 
it not that his beloved France needed him he would go 
there himself, but that being impossible he decided to 
find a substitute. Accordingly he offered to make 
Maximilian and his wife Emperor and Empress of 
Mexico. 

When they hesitated he urged them to accept. 

" French troops will win for you a cordial recep- 
tion," he declared, " and in the name of France I will 
guarantee the stability of your throne. The Mexicans 
themselves are tired of revolutions. They know that 
they are losing caste in the eves of the world. Become 
their emperor and father. Reform the administration 
— uplift the people. They will bless your name and 
you will be their national hero." 

Maximilian drank all this in, and he was excited by 
the thought of becoming the Emperor of Mexico. The 
title had a grandiloquent sound. Mexico was as large 
as a continent, and the Austrian prince foresaw the 
time when he would be the richest monarch in the 
world and when his kingdom would be the envy of his 
brother. 

He intended to rule wisely and well, and he resolved 
that there would be no secret assassinations, no rotting 
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of untried prisoners in loathsome dungeons as in 
Austria. He would be a constitutional monarch, and 
the saviour of poor, benighted, troubled Mexico. 

It was characteristic of him, for he was generous, 
enthusiastic, believing what he wished to believe, and 
pathetically confident in his own powers. But it was 
also in keeping with his temperament that the day after 
he left Napoleon's presence he should be filled with 
doubts. Supposing the Mexicans did not want him? 
Supposing they objected to a foreign ruler? He thought 
it all over carefully, and conveyed his fears to the 
Emperor of the French. 

But Napoleon had already gone deeply into the 
subject. He had sent agents to Mexico — where the 
French had many adherents — men who were not very 
high-minded or patriotic, being mainly self-seeking 
individuals, who saw in the adventure a chance to make 
their own fortunes. Believing their reports, Napoleon 
assured Maximilian that he was mistaken, and that the 
Mexicans were anxious to elect him. 

" Very well, then," said the archduke promptly, 
" prove it. Let the people vote whether they wish for 
a monarchy or not. If a plebiscite does not give me an 
overwhelming majority I will stay at home. I have no 
intention of forcing myself upon a people who do not 
want me." 

The French emperor agreed, and the " plebiscite " 

was taken. It was a mockery from start to finish, and 

when the " result " was published the figures were — in 

round numbers — six millions for Maximilian, and two 

millions against. Napoleon's emissaries had tampered 

with the ballot. 
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When the result was made known to the Austrian 
prince he hesitated no more. " Mexico needs me," he 
said simply, " I will go to her at once." 

On 2 1 st April, 1864, he set sail for Mexico, and on 
board the No vara were his wife and the members of 
his suite. They all looked forward with eagerness to 
the life before them, believing that it was going to be a 
life of luxury and ease. 

There was a fly in the ointment, however. President 
Lincoln, on behalf of the United States, protested 
against French interference in the affairs of Mexico. 
He maintained that it was no business of France's, but 
as the States were torn by civil war the president could 
do little beyond lodging a protest. Of course, he 
refused to recognise Maximilian as emperor, main- 
taining that General Juarez, the leader of the largest 
political group in the country, was legally president 
of the country under its present constitution. 

Such was the state of affairs when Maximilian and 
his wife arrived at Vera Cruz. A disappointment was 
in store for them here owing to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing which prevented the arrival of the military and 
municipal deputations which were to greet them. 
However, matters were smoothed over, and the royal 
couple set out for the capital, Mexico City. 

His supporters took good care to dupe him as to the 
real state of public feeling. Along the railway track 
they stationed hirelings, who led the applause as the 
train passed, and they spread the news amongst the 
native Indians that the Austrian had come over the seas 
to free them from their bonds, and their cheers were, 
consequently, quite genuine. The entry into Mexico 
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City was a State affair, Maximilian and Carlotta seated 
in a landau with an appropriate guard leading the 
procession. 

The Mexicans welcomed them politely, but Maxi- 
milian did not know that the streets had been lined with 
persons specially imported from the provinces to cheer 
themselves hoarse because his principal supporters 
doubted the enthusiasm of the locals for their new ruler. 
But the emperor was convinced of his popularity, and 
he quickly settled down to work. 

Twenty thousand French troops had been sent by 
Napoleon to win the throne for Maximilian and to hold 
it for him, and, although generally outnumbered, they 
seldom met with defeat. Some of their victories were 
almost miraculous, and the soldiers suffered every 
privation and ran every risk to serve the needs of the 
foreign ruler. General Bazaine, the commander-in- 
chief, carried out his orders with scrupulous care, 
and his only interests were those of the emperor, 
who had been crowned in Mexico City on 12th June, 
1864. 

But Maximilian, if in appearance imperial, was in 
reality a man of straw. No one looking at his tall, 
handsome figure, his blue eyes, and his benevolent 
though firm features could have guessed that he was 
incapable of making up his mind or judging human 
nature. He had studied mankind in books, but when 
circumstances converted him into a man of action, he 
failed lamentably. 

There were many uprisings against him, of course, 

for the Mexicans could not live without revolutions. 

General Bazaine put them down time after time, 
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captured the leaders, and brought them to Maximilian, 
who invariably pardoned the wrong man and set him 
free to start another rebellion. Amongst those he 
liberated was Diaz, the one person he ought in his own 
interests to have kept in close confinement. Diaz 
eventually became one of his greatest and most success- 
ful enemies, and later on Mexican president. 

Bazaine, irritable at Maximilian's weakness of 
character, reported to Napoleon that there was really 
no chance of creating an empire with such a man at its 
head. He also informed him that the emperor seemed 
to be wholly under the influence of an unscrupulous 
German priest, Father Fischer. This villain seemed 
to delight in giving his so-called master the worst of 
advice, and thereby adding daily to his unpopularity. 
While he was taking money from Maximilian he was 
accepting bribes from his enemies, and yet the emperor 
trusted his verv life in his hands. 

Naturally the French troops soon came to the 
conclusion that the emperor was not worth fighting for, 
and their officers counselled Bazaine to recall them to 
Europe. This was a very serious step to take, for it 
virtually meant leaving Maximilian to the tender 
mercies of Juarez, the Indian who had risen from 
poverty to be the most powerful man in the country. 
Bazaine hesitated, and went to see the emperor. It so 
happened that the latter was with Father Fischer, and 
the wily priest induced him to treat lightly the threats 
of the French general. Within three weeks Napoleon 
had received an account of that interview, and it decided 
him to bring his troops back to Europe. 

It was a decision fraught with terrible consequences 
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to the principal person in the drama, but Maximilian 
affected to be unconcerned. 

" I shall be free "when they are gone," he said, as 
though he had forgotten that the French troops were 
his only protectors. 

But he had by now deluded himself into believing 
that his faithful Mexicans would rally round him when 
the foreign soldiers departed. He was destined to be 
disillusioned speedily. 

A rumour spread through Mexico that the Emperor 
Napoleon was going to withdraw his troops, and it 
created a panic amongst the native soldiers. Within a 
week twenty thousand deserted and went over to the 
side of Juarez, who had never acknowledged Maximilian 
and who had all the time maintained an army of his 
own. The desertions rendered the emperor uneasy 
and the empress frantic with terror. She foresaw 
the end unless the French troops remained, and she 
succeeded in infecting her husband with some of her 
fears. 

There was a hasty council at midnight in the royal 
palace to decide upon a course of action and to choose 
an envoy to send to Europe to solicit the continued 
support of Napoleon. Carlotta, anxious only for her 
husband's safety, brushed aside all suggestions. 

" I will go," she said proudly. " They can refuse 
nothing to me." 

The money for the journey was raised by the appro- 
priation of a fund belonging to the City of Mexico, a 
stupid blunder which gained thousands of adherents to 
the rebel cause. The emperor, however, was in a 
desperate position financially, for the land of gold had 
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proved a mirage, and he had to embezzle the money 
which was required to pay his wife's expenses. 

How long that voyage to Europe must have seemed 
to the overwrought woman who knew her husband's 
life was in danger! She loved the gentle, amiable 
Maximilian with all the strength of her proud, reserved 
nature, and with equal strength she hated the French. 
In her opinion they were going to betray her husband 
and send him to his death. And yet here she was on 
a mission to plead humbly with the Emperor of the 
French on her husband's behalf! No wonder the 
turbulent, distracting thoughts of the empress reduced 
her to a physical wreck by the time she landed in 
Europe. She was tired and exhausted, and her brain 
was in a turmoil, but with a marvellous effort of will 
she recovered and started for Paris. 

Napoleon did not wish to see her, and instead of 
lodging her in the palace he sent an equerry who 
intimated to the distracted woman that she would be 
the guest of the emperor at the Grand Hotel. Carlotta 
was furious at what she regarded as an insult, but she 
controlled herself sufficiently to avoid an undignified 
quarrel. She knew that on Napoleon's goodwill 
her husband's very existence depended, and so she 
swallowed the insult and asked for an audience. 

The Emperor of the French replied by deputy that 
he was exceedingly sorry, but that he was indisposed, 
and could see no one. Along with the refusal a hint 
was dropped that Carlotta might find it wiser to appeal 
to her brother-in-law, the Emperor of Austria. But she 
declined to leave Paris, declaring that no matter what 
the opposition she would see Napoleon. The latter 
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adopted every artifice to keep her at bay, but eventually 
she forced her way into his presence, and he had to 
submit with as good a grace as possible to an interview 
with the wife of the unfortunate Mexican emperor, the 
man he meant to leave to his fate. 

It was a dramatic and painful meeting for both. 
Carlotta suspected that Napoleon was plotting against 
herself and her husband, whose murder must ensue if 
the French troops were withdrawn. Napoleon was, of 
course, very polite, and for a few minutes kept the talk 
away from the one subject they were both absorbed in. 
But suddenly Carlotta put her thoughts into vivid, 
forceful words, and in blunt terms she demanded that 
Napoleon should cancel his order for the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Mexico. 

The emperor fenced, offered excuses, and half 
apologised. The anxious woman brushed these subter- 
fuges aside with the passionate declaration that her 
husband's life must be preserved, no matter what the 
inconvenience might be to Napoleon. She insisted 
upon the troops remaining, as he had once guaranteed 
they would. And so the duel continued, the empress 
now pleading, now threatening ; the emperor always 
apologetic and full of regrets. 

In vain did she press for a satisfactory answer. 
Napoleon was adamant. He wanted his soldiers at 
home, and as for Mexico, he had long since lost all 
interest in it. But at the end of an hour he gave way 
on one point. The troops were to remain until the 
following January. That was the most he could 
promise. 

The empress emerged from the palace a broken 
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woman. She knew Mexico and the Mexicans, and she 
realised that her husband was a doomed man. He 
would be helpless when the French soldiers departed. 

Paris held nothing for her now, and she decided to 
appeal to the Pope. He was then a temporal as well 
as a spiritual sovereign, and his influence was immense, 
and she was aware that if he sided with her all might be 
well yet. 

She travelled to Rome in a state of feverish suspense, 
and on her arrival asked for an interview with His 
Holiness, but before an answer could be sent to her she 
collapsed. The strain had proved too much for her, 
and she lost her reason. 

The frightened servants telegraphed to the King of 
the Belgians, and the Count of Flanders, Carlotta's 
brother, was dispatched to take her to her husband's 
palace on the shores of the Adriatic. He found her 
obsessed by a fear that the world was trying to poison 
her. She refused to eat and drink because of this, and 
to save her life she had to be forcibly fed. It was a 
sad, dismal denouement to the first chapter of the great 
tragedy. 

Maximilian was recovering from an attack of malarial 
fever when the news of his wife's illness reached him. 
It was more than he could bear, and he resolved to 
leave the country and to return to Europe and to his 
status of archduke. General Bazaine advised him to 
announce that he was about to pay a visit to his wife in 
Europe, and that the country would be governed by a 
Regency during his absence. But it was not intended 
that the emperor should return. It was just a trick to 
secure a dignified withdrawal. 
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The friends of the unfortunate monarch were 
delighted at his decision, and preparations were 
immediately made for departure. An Austrian cruiser 
arrived to take him aboard, and there was no reason 
why he should not have returned at once to Europe and 
to a life of ease and safety. But again his weakness 
of character ruined everything. 

At the last moment he refused to go, and the Austrian 
cruiser sailed away without him. 

The next event was the departure of General Bazaine 
and his soldiers. Even then Maximilian was unmoved, 
for he could not understand that he was intensely 
unpopular in Mexico, and he also failed to realise that 
a monarch without money is also without friends. 

The few foreign soldiers who remained grumbled 
because they were not paid, and all the time his own 
native troops were deserting by the thousand, while 
General Juarez was rapidly gaining the support which 
was to make him dictator of Mexico before the year was 
spent. 

When the French went Maximilian's position was 
hopeless, and Juarez took advantage of the fact and 
began hostilities. 

The emperor put himself at the head of twenty 
thousand men, established his headquarters at Quere- 
taro, was besieged by a force double the size of his own, 
and held out for a time despite the desertions of his 
principal officers. His men fought bravely and endured 
much, but the siege was ended by the betrayal of the 
garrison. 

Most of the leading officers of the royalist side fled, 
but Maximilian and two of his principal generals were 
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taken prisoners, and Juarez immediately published the 
news that they would be tried by court-martial. The 
Mexican monarchy had come to the end of its pitiful 
career, and the deposed emperor was a prisoner. It 
was a state of affairs that had been foreseen in Europe 
for months, but no one thought that the finale would be 
as tragic as it proved to be. 

Juarez was a stern, pitiless person. He accused 
Maximilian of having shot in cold blood some of his 
dearest friends, and he gave the ex-emperor to under- 
stand that if the court-martial found him guilty of 
treason to the Republic of Mexico he must expect no 
mercy. 

The trial of the three men — the emperor and his 
generals — took place in a theatre. The deposed 
monarch did not attend on account of illness, and he 
was represented by two able lawyers, who offered a 
stout defence, and who, when they had lost, made a 
moving appeal for mercy. But the sentence of the 
judges was death for all three. 

The decision of the court-martial created a painful 
impression. The President of the United States tried 
to intervene on behalf of the unfortunate emperor. 
Juarez received his appeal coldly. Then Great Britain 
stepped in with as little success. Where diplomacy had 
failed it was thought a personal appeal might succeed. 
Queen Victoria sent a message to Juarez, and the answer 
was a polite refusal. 

The Emperor of Austria was roused also. He did 
not care for his brother, and there is little doubt that he 
was not affected greatly by his predicament, but by 
reason of his relationship he had to appeal to the 
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triumphant Mexican general. The result was the same 
as in the case of Queen Victoria and President Johnson. 
Juarez was out for blood, and he would not hear of 
commuting the death sentence to one of banishment. 

The execution took place on igth June, 1867 — 
eleven days after Francis Joseph was crowned King of 
Hungary. Maximilian, however, was seen at his best 
when facing death. If ever he acted like a monarch he 
did then. Not once did he lose his composure, and 
he was the embodiment of Christian courage and 
resignation. The journey to the place of execution 
was long, and he was driven there in a carriage through 
roads lined by crowds which had a short time before 
applauded him and thrown flowers in his path. Now 
they looked on in silence as he drove to his death. 

Before his execution he sent the following letter to 
Juarez, his triumphant foe : 

" As one about to die for having tried whether new 
institutions could put an end to the bloody war that has 
for so many years disturbed this unhappy country, I 
would gladly give up my life if the sacrifice could 
contribute to the peace and prosperity of the land of 
my adoption. Profoundly convinced as I am that 
nothing durable can grow in a soil drenched with blood 
and shaken by violence, I pray you solemnly — with 
that sincerity peculiar to the hour at which I have 
arrived — to let my blood be the last spilt." 

A few hours after writing this he, along with his two 
companions, was shot, his last words being " Long live 
Mexico ! " 

Meanwhile in Europe the doctors were striving to 
restore the Empress Carlotta's sanity. For a long 
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time she defied their efforts, but eventually they 
accomplished their task. 

One morning she stepped into the garden of her 
palace a sane woman, and her first question was about 
her husband. The looks of consternation it caused 
filled her with terror. She insisted upon being told the 
truth, and the news of the murder of the man she loved 
had to be broken to her. 

A cry of agony burst from her, and she fainted. 
When she returned to consciousness her reason had fled 
again, and for forty-seven years she remained hidden 
from the world. 

When the great war broke out the ex-empress was 
living in Belgium, and at one time it seemed that the 
barbarous German armies would destroy her asylum. 
She was conveyed out of the country to the south of 
France, a broken, half-witted woman, who sometimes 
imagines that she is Empress of Mexico and that her 
husband is living. The signing of the Peace Treaty 
meant nothing to her, and neither did her return to the 
land of her birth. She is just waiting for the end. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WILLIAM ROUPELL, M.P. 

The father of William Roupell was a wealthy lead 
smelter in South London, who for some extraordinary 
reason did not marry the woman he loved until he had 
four children by her. It was all the more astonishing 
because no other woman ever attracted him, and when 
he made the acquaintance of Sarah Crane he was 
prosperous and in a position to marry. However, it 
was only after the lapse of several years that Richard 
Roupell made her his wife in the eyes of the law, and 
about eighteen months after the marriage a son was 
born, the only legitimate child they had. William 
Roupell was seven years old at the time of his parents' 
wedding, too young to realise the importance of the 
affair, and happily ignorant of the fact that according 
to the law of England he had no right to his father's 
name. Richard Roupell treated all his children gener- 
ously, and even when he had a violent quarrel with his 
eldest son, John, provided him with a sufficient sum to 
enable him to start again in South Africa. Of the 
children left at home William was the eldest. Then 
came two girls, and, finally, the legitimate son, Richard. 
As the years passed William developed into a very 
clever boy, handsome and intellectual-looking, and his 
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father was so proud of him that he bored his friends and 
acquaintances by talking constantly of the doings of his 
clever son. 

" That boy has brains," he would say proudly, " and 
one day he'll be a Member of Parliament." 

William was well educated, and afterwards appren- 
ticed to a firm of solicitors. Despite the fact that even 
in his schooldays he had shown signs of a fondness for 
extravagance, no serious quarrel occurred between 
him and his father, who, now a very rich man, had a 
great admiration for his son's learning. He was not 
himself an educated man, though by no means an 
ignoramus, but William was up to date, a ready speaker, 
and a bit of a wit, and visitors to the comfortable house 
in Brixton never forgot William Roupell either as man 
or boy. 

When William became a solicitor his father's pride 
was almost pathetic. At last there was a gentleman in 
the family, a member of one of the learned professions. 
The young man's mother was equally elated. She had 
always been intensely proud of her favourite boy, and 
she believed anything he told her, however preposterous 
it might be. 

Thanks to the fact that his father was an extensive 
landed proprietor, William found no difficulty in 
acquiring plenty of business as a lawyer. He had a 
retainer from an insurance company, and when he set 
up chambers of his own in the West End he seemed to 
be on the way to fame and fortune. He was tall and 
good-looking, his handsome features suiting the beard 
which was fashionable in the fifties of the last century. 
He was something of a dandy, too, but it was his 
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undoubted cleverness and his persuasive powers of 
speech that gained him the ascendancy in the circle in 
which he moved. He never forgot that he was the son 
of a rich man, and, of course, he always had plenty of 
hangers-on who hoped to benefit as their friend rose 
higher and higher. 

But the extravagant schoolboy developed into an 
extravagant solicitor. William Roupell wanted the best 
of everything, and meant to have it, no matter what the 
cost. He felt that he was far superior to the ordinary 
run of men. He envied the well-dressed horsemen in 
the Row, and shortly afterwards had a horse of his own 
and joined the fashionable throng. Then he had his 
valet and his private carriage ; and the fashionable 
theatres and restaurants became familiar with his 
presence. 

The young lawyer wished to be a social success, and 
he thought of taking a house in the West End and 
setting up an establishment of his own. But he was 
opposed in this by both his parents. Old Roupell 
would not consent to pay for what he considered a 
foolish extravagance, and his mother realised that if 
William became a denizen of Mayfair she would see 
very little of him. 

When the discussion was about to assume a critical 
form William laughingly announced that he would think 
no more of the scheme, for he would be happier with 
his mother and father than on his own. The announce- 
ment gave great pleasure to them, but they did not know 
the real reason for it. Neither could guess that by his 
own act William Roupell had practically chained himself 
to the house in Brixton. 
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Like the clerk who has embezzled his master's money 
and is, therefore, afraid to take a holiday lest the theft 
should be discovered in his absence, William Roupell, 
who had already committed his first forgery — his own 
father being the victim — realised it was absolutely 
necessary that he should be on the spot to make sure 
that the older man was kept in ignorance of his crime. 

He usually acted as his father's legal adviser, except 
in the all-important matter of his will, but he knew that 
Richard Roupell's intention was to bequeath the greater 
part of his property to his only legitimate son, Richard, 
although he would also provide handsomely for his 
other children. Richard was the son of his old age, 
and although he never lost his admiration for William, 
he was very tenderly disposed towards the child whose 
youth and innocence were the joy of their household. 

One day old Roupell happened to mention to William 
that a Mr Treadwell had offered to sell for five thousand 
pounds an estate adjoining certain property already in 
the possession of the lead smelter. He asked William 
what he thought of it, and the young solicitor, who was 
being pressed by moneylenders, promptly advised his 
father to buy. 

" Give me a cheque for five hundred pounds and I 
will clinch the transaction," he said with enthusiasm. 
" The acquisition of Mr Treadwell's property will 
double the value of yours." 

The cheque was handed over, and William went to 
Treadwell, paid the money as a deposit, secured the 
title deeds, and brought them to his father, who gave 
him a cheque for four thousand five hundred pounds, 
being the balance due to Treadwell. Roupell, how- 
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ever, pocketed the money, having informed Treadwell 
that the balance would be paid to him a month later. 

With the money thus dishonestly acquired he paid 
off his most pressing creditors, and launched out into 
more extravagant courses. He lived as though he pos- 
sessed a gold mine. Only the best was good enough for 
him. Cards, racing, the Stock Exchange, and various 
fascinating ladies helped him to get through a fortune. 
Again and again he had to beg an advance from his 
father, assuring him that he would be well repaid. 

" I'm making my way in the world, father," he would 
say with feeling, whilst his adoring mother would smile 
sympathetically. " What are a few hundred pounds to 
you? Nothing! To me they may mean the difference 
between success and failure." 

Occasionally the old man would relent, but generally 
he resisted his son's eloquence, because it was Richard 
Roupell's ambition to leave such an estate as would 
make people talk for years of his cleverness as a money- 
maker. 

But the time came only too quickly when the 
handsome, eloquent, and popular young solicitor had 
to find the four thousand five hundred pounds due to 
Mr Treadwell, and when every moneylender had 
refused to risk that sum on Roupell's promises, he 
went back to his first source of income — forgery. 

The Park Farm Estate at Norbiton was his father's, 
and to the old man he told a lying story to the effect 
that the Unity Insurance Company wished to take a 
long lease of the property and spend at least fifty 
thousand pounds improving it. 

" It's a bit of luck for you, father," he said with an 
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engaging smile. " You know I'm a trustee of the 
company, and, thanks to my influence, they'll make 
that property quickly double itself in value and save 
you all the trouble of developing it. I'll see to it that 
you obtain a good rent. But, of course, the directors 
wish to inspect the title deeds before they come to a 
decision. They've been badly hit by faulty title deeds 
before now, and they want to make certain." 

Richard Roupell did not doubt his son for a moment, 
and an hour later William left Aspen House, Brixton, 
with the valuable title deeds in his possession. He 
took them straight to a solicitor and had a deed of gift 
conveying them to himself drawn up. To this he 
subsequently forged his father's signature. Then he 
had copies made of the deeds, and whilst he retained 
the originals he gave his father the copies. 

To raise a loan of seven thousand pounds was easy 
now that he had valuable security to offer, and by these 
means he was able to pay the sum owing to Mr Tread- 
well and leave himself with a bit in hand. 

But he was never out of debt. Thousands of pounds 
passed through his hands and left him still insolvent. 
His fond and foolish mother helped him all she could, 
readily accepting his stories of future greatness, and 
believing him to be the dearest and truest son any 
woman ever had. 

The real turning point in William Roupell's life came 
in 1855. For all his vanity and love of luxury, he had 
had so much worry that in desperation he was thinking 
of confessing all to his father and going abroad. The 
game was not worth the candle, and he had become 
disgusted at the conduct of certain individuals whom 
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he had regarded as intimate friends. But just at this 
critical time two influential politicians residing in 
Lambeth called on him in his chambers, and in a few 
words they suggested that he should stand as Parlia- 
mentary candidate for Lambeth. 

" We know you to be a wealthy gentleman, 
Mr Roupell," they said in effect. " Well, here is a 
chance to enter Parliament. The contest will cost 
you ten thousand pounds, but if you are prepared to 
spend that sum the seat is yours. We can guarantee 
success." 

To a naturally ambitious man like Roupell, who 
thought himself scarcely second to Gladstone in 
eloquence, the temptation was irresistible, and he 
accepted the offer, for a seat in the House of Commons 
had been one of his secret ambitions. He was finan- 
cially in a critical position, but he flung himself into 
the contest as though he had no cares in the world, 
and scored a personal triumph. 

The young lawyer's parents were delighted when 
they read in the papers that William had been elected 
and was entitled to add the magic letters " M.P." to his 
name. A great London constituency had chosen him 
as their mouthpiece in the Mother of Parliaments, and 
the family name was famous. 

Had Roupell gone to his father in those days of 
elation and asked him for substantial pecuniary aid 
he would undoubtedly have got it, but he refrained, 
perhaps frightened lest a confession of insolvency might 
lead to the discovery of his forgeries. 

The election to the House of Commons, however, 
while it satisfied his ambitions in one respect, served to 
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double and treble his liabilities. The new member 
began to entertain on an even more lavish scale. 
Whenever any of his more important constituents 
visited the House he conducted them over it personally 
and afterwards insisted upon acting as host at a 
luxurious meal. The forger wished Lambeth to believe 
that he was rich beyond the dreams of avarice and, 
therefore, in a position to subscribe handsomely to all 
charitable and political objects in the constituency. 

Of course, as an M.P. his signature on a promissory 
note became more valuable, and for quite a year he was 
able to acquire ready money by these means. 

He was popular with his fellow-members, and he 
received many hints that he was bound to attain to 
office in course of time. Struggling professional men 
who were his Parliamentary colleagues envied the 
wealthy young solicitor who represented Lambeth, and 
Roupell, to maintain the fiction, lent various sums to a 
few of his fellow-members, who could not be expected 
to know that the lender had been compelled to borrow 
the money himself before passing it on to them. 

And then one afternoon, as he was entering the 
House, he was addressed by one of the officials. 
Turning with a start and with a pale face, for he lived 
in daily terror of exposure, he heard from the lips of 
the panting messenger that his father was dead. 

Roupell drew in a long breath — a breath of relief — 
and a little later was again seated in his carriage, his 
brain throbbing with a thousand thoughts. 

His father's death might mean ruin and disgrace to 
him. The title-deeds of the property bequeathed 
to his younger brother, Richard, would have to be 
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surrendered to the latter's guardians and trustees, and 
as a lawyer he knew that it would not take the legal 
representative of Richard more than a few minutes 
to discover that the title-deeds of some of the most 
valuable properties were forgeries. 

He met his mother, and with her went to the 
house where old Richard Roupell was lying dead. 
Mrs Roupell had loved her husband very deeply, and 
when she came to the door of the room where the 
corpse lay she covered her face with her hands and 
sobbingly explained that she could not bring herself to 
look at the corpse of her husband. William gently 
took her downstairs, and when she had composed 
herself he announced that he would like to see his 
father's features before the coffin concealed them for 
ever. 

But all the time his cunning, scheming brain had 
been trying to devise a way of escape for himself, and 
when he entered the bedroom he noiselessly locked the 
door, crossed to the bed, stared at his father for a 
moment, and then, going to the small safe in the wall, 
he opened it — as the eldest son and his father's legal 
adviser he had secured all the keys from the house- 
keeper — and extracted the document he wanted — his 
father's last will and testament. 

A hasty perusal of its contents told him that he 
had not been wrong in anticipating ruin. All the 
valuable property had been left to the only legitimate 
son of the deceased, and the legal guardians were 
men of undoubted honesty and probity. William 
Roupell, M.P., was on the brink of ruin. 

Something desperate had to be done, and, thrusting 
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the will in his pocket, he left the house, bought a cheap 
will-form at the nearest stationer's, and, in the seclusion 
of his office, drew up a fresh document bequeathing 
everything to the widow, his mother. 

It was a clever plan, because it enabled him to write 
the will without attempting to disguise his handwriting. 
The late Richard Roupell's penchant for making wills 
was notorious, and William himself had often in the 
past scribbled out such documents for his father, 
although the old man had taken care to sign them only 
after his son had left his presence. 

To draw up the will and then imitate his father's 
signature to it was easy work to Roupell, and, as he 
wanted a witness, he went to an old employe of the 
lead-smelter's, gave him five pounds with which to buy 
mourning, obtained his signature to a receipt, took the 
receipt back to the office, spent an hour imitating it, 
and then, when perfect, added it to the forged will, 
making it complete. 

After the funeral this will was read in the presence 
of numerous friends, all of whom were astounded that 
young Richard had not been mentioned in it. Here 
and there expressions of sympathy with William were 
heard, and it certainly seemed a pity that the brilliant 
politician should have been left without a penny, and at 
the mercy of his mother. 

But William would not hear a word against his 
father. 

" He was always very good to me," he said, with a 
hypocritical appearance of sorrow for the loss of a 
well-beloved parent, " and I am glad he showed his 
confidence in my dear old mother." 
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He did not add that his confiding, adoring mother 
was as clay in his hands, or that Richard, being a 
schoolboy, would not give him any trouble. 

It is of interest to note that Richard Roupell left 
property then worth about half a million. To-day the 
estate is divided up amongst several owners, but had 
there been no forger in the family and had the lead- 
smelter's policy been carried out in its entirety, the 
Roupell family would have been by now millionaires 
five times over, for Richard Roupell had an almost 
uncanny instinct for buying cheaply property destined 
to become ten times more valuable than the sum he 
had given for it. 

With only a confiding mother between him and the 
Roupell estates William proceeded to have what the 
world called " a good time." He might have saved 
himself and retained his seat in Parliament by seizing 
the opportunity to develop the property, and, thereby, 
in time, repay the sums of money he had embezzled. 
But again he was too easily tempted, and he struck out 
into new avenues of expenditure, until his mother was 
compelled, in order to comply with his demands for 
fresh supplies of cash, to mortgage or sell outright 
estate after estate. 

The friends of the late Richard Roupell were 
astonished. Those who had often heard him declare 
that he would make his youngest son rich for life 
marvelled why it was that the Roupell property was 
being thrown away and young Richard daily losing all 
chance of obtaining even a few hundred pounds out of 
his father's wealth. 

But William had to pay for his expensive enter- 
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tainments. It must be remembered that he was only 
twenty-four when he was elected M.P. for Lambeth, 
and the adulation of old and young turned his brain. 
He wanted to " cut a dash," and he did. 

For a long time Roupell's dinner-parties were the 
talk of West End London. He was fond of wagering 
on horses, and he invariably lost. But that did not 
worry him, for he had only to place a paper before his 
mother for her to sign it without troubling to read it. 
The paper might authorise her solicitor to dispose of a 
very valuable estate at a ruinous sacrifice, or it might 
be a guarantee to her bankers to stand security for 
another huge overdraft for her son ; whatever its 
contents were it meant more money for the forger and 
thief. 

It is unnecessary to detail further Roupell's extra- 
vagances. They make the usual familiar story of the 
reckless spendthrift, but at last the day came when his 
resources were exhausted. Practically all the family 
property had been mortgaged or sold, and he was afraid 
to try any more tricks with it because he now knew 
that the legal representatives of his younger brother, 
Richard, were busy making inquiries as to the exact 
position of their client. Richard Roupell was now of 
age, but, instead of being a rich young man, he was 
practically penniless. 

At this juncture remorse seized upon William, and 
he resolved to make a full confession of his misdeeds. 
He went, therefore, to the solicitor of one of the gentle- 
men to whom he had fraudulently sold some of the 
Roupell property, and in the presence of a witness he 

declared that the will he had obtained probate for as 
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being his father's was a forgery and that all the estate 
belonged to young Richard Roupell. 

His statement was disbelieved. Naturally the man 
who had paid several thousands honestly for the land 
was not willing to admit that the property had not 
belonged to the seller, and was, therefore, not his now. 
In the circumstances it was only to be expected that the 
buyer should charge Roupell with having concocted 
the story in order to benefit his younger brother. 

' You have had my money," he said indignantly to 
William Roupell, " and no doubt you have shared it 
with your brother and your mother, and now, when it 
is all gone, you want me to hand over the estate to your 
brother without seeing a penny of my money again. 
It won't do, Mr Roupell, and I warn you that if you 
attempt any more tricks with me I'll have you arrested 
and charged with conspiracy." 

Roupell left the office a broken man, and that night 
he resolved to flee the country. He was now only 
thirty-one, and he had been in Parliament nearly seven 
years. It was a dramatic finish to a career so uniformly 
successful — outwardly. Hastily raising a sum of money 
he went to Spain, and there awaited events. 

His flight convinced the supporters of young Richard 
Roupell that their client had a strong case, and they 
immediately brought an action to oust a Mr Waite from 
the possession of certain land which he had bought 
from William Roupell. Mr Waite regarded the action 
as a fraudulent one, and his counsel were instructed to 
declare that it was a " put-up job " between William and 
Richard to get back the family estates without repaying 
the money lent on or given for them. It was certainly 
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bad luck for Mr Waite, who retained Mr Bovill, Q.C., 
a colleague of William Roupell's in the House of 
Commons, and afterwards Lord Chief Justice, and 
Mr Hawkins, the barrister who subsequently became 
the celebrated judge. But Richard Roupell spared no 
expense either, and his defence was represented by five 
counsel. 

It was expected that the trial would be a protracted 
and difficult one, for the self-confessed thief and forger 
was far beyond the reach of the British authorities, who 
could not compel him to return to the country. Without 
his evidence a satisfactory decision might have been 
impossible, but at a critical moment counsel for the 
plaintiff electrified the Court by calling upon " William 
Roupell, M.P.," to appear in the witness-box. Scarcely 
had the usher's voice died away when the tall, distin- 
guished form of the politician was seen to enter the 
Court. 

His evidence was one long confession, and no one 
listening to him as he told of his crimes to a breath- 
lessly excited Court could doubt that he was at last 
speaking the truth. William Roupell had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by making such a statement. 
He was still a Member of Parliament and very young. 
Had he kept his secret he might have attained office, 
but because he knew that he had ruined his mother and 
his brother, and had broken the heart of the old lady 
who had trusted him implicitly, he did his best to 
make amends. 

A severe cross-examination at the hands of the man 
who was later to preside over the first Tichborne trial 
having failed to shake his evidence, the lawyers on both 
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sides conferred, and then announced to the judge that 
Mr Waite and young Richard Roupell had decided to 
divide the disputed property between them. 

The natural sequel to this action was, of course, 
William Roupell's immediate arrest. He was now 
without a friend, for the vampires who had battened on 
him hastened to disassociate themselves from him, and 
whilst he awaited trial he had not a single visitor. 

He was tried at the Old Bailey before Mr Justice 
Byles, and, anxious to avoid a long trial, he pleaded 
guilty. When asked if he had anything to say he made 
a long statement, and, as it was a most remarkable 
one, I will give some extracts from it. It contained 
numerous statements which were false, but he did not 
attempt to palliate the crimes with which he was 
charged. 

" I do not wish to cast blame on any man," he said in 
a sad but clearly audible voice, his tall form dominating 
the Court as he stood in the dock facing the judge. 
" The guilt is mine alone, and I admit that it is 
unmitigated guilt. I am most desirous of clearing 
everyone connected with me from any share in this 
most monstrous guilt, and I particularly allude to those 
professional gentlemen who had transactions with me, 
and who were retained by me to make those deeds. No 
precaution could have prevented them being imposed 
upon by a desperate man, as I was. 

" I grieve that so many innocent persons should have 
suffered by my proceedings, and that they should lose 
the property which they believed they had legally 
purchased from me, but the motive for the course I have 
now taken is simple. There is no truth in the sugges- 
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tion that has been made in many quarters that my 
conduct is to be explained by the fact that, being myself 
irretrievably ruined, I have been induced to make these 
admissions in order simply to benefit my family at the 
expense of others without any regard to truth and 
justice. 

" The crimes that I committed were all the conse- 
quences of my first false step. My ruin has been the 
result of the course I adopted. I quitted England in 
despair, but it should be remembered that I had ample 
resources, that I was full of youth and strength, and 
had the capacity for enjoying life, and there were many 
quarters of the world open to me where I could have 
spent the remainder of my days in perfect safety. 
Notwithstanding this, I resolved to return, and I came 
back a self-convicted criminal, actuated by sincere 
repentance for my crimes, the only object I had in view 
being to serve the interests of justice. 

" I know that a terrible fate awaits me. My lord, I 
make no appeal for mercy. I only ask you to believe 
in my sincere repentance, and my earnest desire that 
complete justice shall be done. My lord, I await my 
sentence." 

These are but extracts from a clever speech 
which profoundly affected all those who heard it, and 
Mr Justice Byles nearly broke down as he was passing 
sentence. 

When Roupell heard his fate — penal servitude for 
life — he turned to leave the dock, and as he did so 
muttered " Thank God, the ordeal is over." 

In the autumn of 1876, after serving fourteen years 
in various prisons, he was released. He was only 
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forty-five, but he looked sixty, and, as his experiences 
had killed all ambition and his only desire was to 
be left in obscurity, his relatives provided him with 
sufficient capital to start a small nursery and gardening 
business. 

He made a fairly comfortable living out of this for 
many years, and his quiet demeanour and venerable 
appearance gained him numerous friends. But he 
lived within himself, and it was not until he died at an 
advanced age that the inhabitants of the London 
suburb knew that the polite market gardener was 
William Roupell, ex-Member of Parliament, forger 
and convict. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

FIGHTING FITZGERALD 

If George Robert Fitzgerald had lived in a later age 
he would very soon have found himself under lock and 
key as a dangerous vagabond, but in the days in which 
he flourished his social position enabled him to pursue 
the profession of bully for twenty years before the public 
executioner put a stop to his career in 1786. He came 
of good stock, and had all the advantages of a first- 
class education. His father was a relative of the Duke 
of Leinster, and his mother, Lady Mary Fitzgerald, 
was a sister of that Earl of Bristol who got himself 
appointed Bishop of Derry. 

Mr Fitzgerald, senior, sent his son to Eton, and after 
that to Dublin University, and it was intended that, 
after a few years in the army, he should settle down to 
the life of a country squire, as he was heir to property 
worth three or four thousand pounds a year. But 
" Bob " Fitzgerald, though of small stature and not too 
heavily endowed with brains, early exhibited a decided 
inclination for picking quarrels with inoffensive persons. 
He carried himself with an irritating pomposity, and 
when in the company of his elders would insist upon 
monopolising the conversation. As a schoolboy he 
was greatly disliked, and as a man he was detested, 
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The first duel he fought was characteristic of him. 

He had just been given a commission in the army, 
and was stationed at Galway when he was attracted by 
a pretty girl who served in a millinery shop. Finding 
that she looked upon him with unfavourable eyes he 
determined to humiliate her by kissing her in the 
presence of witnesses, and one day he entered the 
crowded shop and, jumping over the counter, clasped 
the girl in his arms and showered kisses upon her. 
For this he was challenged to a duel with pistols by a 
neighbouring gentleman, Mr French. Fitzgerald, who 
wished to advertise his courage, suggested that his 
antagonist and himself should be locked in a room with 
permission to blaze away at one another until one of 
them was dead. His terms were agreed to, but almost 
immediately the duel began the door of the room was 
burst open and the combatants separated. However, 
the affair achieved Fitzgerald's object, and, young as 
he was, his name began to be coupled with daring and 
recklessness. 

Other duels quickly followed. The slightest cause 
of offence to the uniformed bully always led to a meeting 
either with pistols or the sword. 

One night he was playing cards and the luck went 
against him. Fitzgerald, like all bullies, was a bad 
loser, and his temper on this occasion was vile, and 
when a fellow-player objected to his swearing Fitz- 
gerald declared that he had insulted him. In the duel 
which followed the protester received a ball in his chest. 

But he met with a check now and then, and he had 
to suffer the most humiliating treatment without being 
gble to retaliate. 
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There was an old soldier living in Galway, whom he 
had insulted and then challenged. The officer promptly 
called on Fitzgerald and invited him to go for a walk 
in the country with him. The bully consented, being 
under the impression that they were about to choose a 
spot for the meeting next morning ; but when they were 
a few miles outside Galway town the older man stopped 
and produced an ominous-looking horsewhip. 

" Now, my little friend," he said to Fitzgerald, who 
looked like a pigmy beside the commanding form of the 
old officer, " I am going to pay you in full for your 
impertinence in daring to ask me to meet a person of 
your sort on the field of honour. You see this horse- 
whip? Well, I shall now apply it to your body, and I 
hope you'll never forget the lesson it will teach." 

Before the bully could make for safety he was seized 
by the officer and beaten unmercifully, and it was only 
when he lay a writhing mass on the turf that his 
chastiser ceased. 

" I think I have taught you a lesson, Mr Fitzgerald," 
he said, giving him a contemptuous kick. " Let me 
advise you to resign from His Majesty's service, for I 
know you to be a coward and a cheat, and I will 
denounce you if you continue to disgrace His Majesty's 
uniform by wearing it." 

Fitzgerald returned to Galway in a very subdued 
mood. It was a bitter experience, and one he had 
never bargained for. All along he had been under the 
impression that he was superior to everybody with 
whom he came in contact. Was he not a grandson of 
an earl and the nephew of another? Had not Eton 
been honoured with his presence ? 
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He rubbed his bruised flesh and sent in his resigna- 
tion, and a few days later he was in Dublin, where he 
took expensive lodgings, clothed himself fashionably, 
and, affecting the possession of vast wealth, began his 
campaign to find a rich wife. 

As the nephew of the all-powerful Earl of Bristol 
Fitzgerald was welcomed everywhere in Dublin society. 
The ladies especially were kind to him. They admired 
the perfect taste with which he dressed, and his jewellery 
became the talk of the town. Some of the highest- 
born damsels competed for his society at the theatre 
and in the public promenades of the city. Fitzgerald 
was delighted, but he never forgot his real object. He 
had a few flirtations which might have developed, but 
he stopped them the moment he discovered that the 
ladies concerned had no money. 

Fortune favoured him, and his caution was justified. 
One night at a ball given by the Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland he danced with a pretty girl, the sister of the 
most powerful commoner in Ireland, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Connolly, M.P. Miss Connolly was heiress 
to a large fortune, and as soon as Fitzgerald began to 
make love to her, she quickly showed him that she found 
nothing in him to dislike. They met almost every day, 
and the now famous duellist urged her to marry him, 
but her relatives, knowing his reputation, were against 
the proposed alliance, and for a time it seemed that 
Fitzgerald would lose both the girl and her money. 

But he was not of the type that admits defeat, and he 

eventually persuaded Miss Connolly to elope with him. 

He chose a favourable opportunity when the girl's 

brother was engaged in consultation with the leaders of 
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his party and other members of the family were attend- 
ing a dance. Miss Connolly had remained indoors 
that night on the pretence that she was not feeling well, 
but in reality she was sitting by her bedroom window 
waiting for a certain prearranged signal from the street. 
Then she slipped out of the house and joined her lover 
at the corner, and within an hour they were man and 
wife, and Fitzgerald, bold as usual, was bearding the 
" Right Honourable " in his den and demanding his 
wife's fortune. 

All opposition was now withdrawn, and the bully 
received ten thousand pounds down with a promise that 
his wife's income of three thousand pounds a year 
should be paid her regularly. 

" Fighting Fitzgerald " was indeed in clover, and 
the memory of the horsewhipping at Galway faded from 
his mind. He planned a grand continental tour, and 
money was spent lavishly to provide him and his wife 
with a magnificent coach and a dozen servants. 

But he did not rely altogether upon his wife's money. 
He paid a visit to his father — a dissipated old rascal 
who was rapidly squandering every penny of his com- 
fortable fortune — and, holding a pistol at his head, 
succeeded in extracting a couple of thousand pounds 
from him. Not content with this, he made a pitiful 
plea of poverty to his mother, Lady Mary, and she, 
good soul, gave him all she could spare, which was 
three thousand more. 

The bridal couple created a sensation on the con- 
tinent, and the story of their tour passed into a legend. 
Fitzgerald was seen at his fighting best. His sword 
was constantly flying from its scabbard. His reputation 
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preceded him, and the people in the villages through 
which he passed accorded him flattering ovations. 

At one inn at which they stopped the landlord was 
insolent. Fitzgerald, who was remarkable for his 
strength, picked the fellow up and flung him out of a 
window. After that Mr and Mrs Fitzgerald had no 
cause to complain of the service. 

When they reached Paris they had no difficulty in 
securing presentation at Court. King Louis XVI., 
however, was not impressed with the sturdy little man 
with the uncertain temper, but the king's brother, who 
had heard that the Irishman had plenty of money, took 
him up and enticed him into an all-night game of cards 
in one of the rooms in the royal palace. Fitzgerald lost 
three thousand pounds, but he did not pay, for although 
he had acquired his fortune easily he hated to part with 
any of it. He asked the prince to give him credit and 
start another game. His Royal Highness retorted by 
kicking his guest out of the palace. 

A very remarkable feature of Fitzgerald's character 
was his passivity when treated in this manner by anyone 
in the great social world. He was not void of con- 
siderable strength, and on many occasions he proved 
his courage, but somehow when anyone of position 
attacked him he always meekly submitted. 

The undignified exit from the Court became the talk 
of Paris, and Fitzgerald resolved to redeem his reputa- 
tion. Accordingly the next day, without being invited, 
he joined the royal hunting party, and when the stag 
jumped over a wall into the Seine to escape its pursuers 
Fitzgerald, nothing daunted, cleared the wall, too, and 
pursued the stag across the river. The feat regained 
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for him his popularity, and he was afterwards invited 
everywhere. 

He fought several duels, of course. They were all 
in his day's work, and he generally gained the verdict. 
But he was so often successful that his opponents 
spread the rumour that he did not fight fairly. They 
said that he wore mail under his clothes and that he 
fired just before the usual signal was given. " Fighting 
Bob " ignored these imputations on his character, and 
it was not until he had had his fill of Paris that he retired 
from it. 

His next objective was London, a city which had 
always had an appeal of its own for him. He wanted 
to become a recognised member of society there, and, 
certainly, his birth and fortune seemed to give him the 
necessary passports to Society with a capital S. But 
by now Fitzgerald was universally disliked. He was 
too quarrelsome to be tolerated anywhere, and it could 
not be denied that, not content with robbing his wife of 
her fortune, he was in the habit of ill-treating her. 
She loved him devotedly and endured his brutal 
assaults without complaint, but society in London could 
not help but notice her hopeless expression of despair, 
and it was generally agreed that the sooner Fitzgerald 
went back to Ireland the better. 

That was not his opinion, however, and by dint of 
threats he managed to get himself proposed by two 
gentlemen of position for membership of Brooks's Club. 

When the night of the election came his proposer and 
seconder attended, swearing that they would stand by 
their man, and Fitzgerald waited impatiently in the hall 
to hear the result. It was, of course, a foregone conclu- 
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sion that he would be blackballed, but when he was told 
of his failure he swore a mighty oath, forced himself 
into the committee-room, and insisted upon being shown 
the result of the ballot. To his anger and astonish- 
ment, all the balls were black. Even his proposer and 
seconder had voted against him. 

He was striding furiously toward the front door of 
the club when a member facetiously exclaimed : 

" Ha, I smell an Irishman ! " 

Quick as lightning Fitzgerald turned upon him. 

" Then, sir, you shall never smell another," he cried, 
and simultaneously slit the man's nose off with one 
stroke of his sword. These and other incidents 
rendered a lengthy stay in London impossible, and a 
last effort to assert himself by fighting a duel with a 
titled officer in the Guards ended in a fiasco, his 
opponent being placed under arrest by his colonel for 
the offence of having even thought of fighting such a 
" low-class individual as George Robert Fitzgerald." 
It was a terrible blow to the bully, for this proclaimed 
to the public the fact that he was not considered a 
gentleman and that no gentleman could meet him on 
the field of honour. 

To Dublin, therefore, he returned, greatly to the 

relief of his wife, who hoped that he would reform and 

settle down. She urged him to take that position in 

the county to which he was entitled, and she inspired 

him to stand for Parliament — the Irish Parliament, of 

course — and after another duel, in which he nearly killed 

his opponent, " Fighting Bob " declared that henceforth 

he would be a respectable and law-abiding member of 

the community. 
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In 1778, at the age of thirty, he offered himself as 
candidate for Mayo, of which a considerable portion 
was his father's, and he spent thousands of pounds to 
secure his return. But the electors, even when they 
had been bribed by his agents, refused to vote for him, 
and he was defeated. He took the reverse in the worst 
of tempers, and for a week afterwards was to be seen 
in Castlebar in a state of intoxication, bellowing 
murderous threats against friend and foe alike. 

This frenzy was terminated by the sudden death of 
his devoted wife. It was not until he saw her lying 
dead that he realised all that she had been to him, 
and he was never the same man again. Hitherto 
he had fought for the love of fighting, and he had 
been a cheerful, good-humoured duellist once he had 
succeeded in getting his man to face him. But now 
he became taciturn and gloomy, and when angered 
obviously capable of committing murder. One of the 
innkeepers with whom he was acquainted said some- 
thing disparaging about the late Mrs Fitzgerald, and 
the widower, although quite sober, attempted to murder 
him by strangulation, and he would have succeeded had 
he not been dragged away from the fellow. 

After the funeral he took to hunting at midnight, 
and, whereas before it had been easy enough to offend 
him, now he found cause for a quarrel in a man's 
appearance or the way he rode his horse. 

Fitzgerald married again, but it was only a device 
to raise money, and, fortunately for his second wife, he 
did not object to her living with her parents, because 
it was soon after the ceremony that the final tragedy 
occurred and " Fighting Bob's " career came to an end. 
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" Fighting Bob " hated his father and his younger 
brother, Charles. The old man, who spent his time 
drinking, could listen in silence to his son's abuse and 
even submit to ill-treatment at his hands. But Charles 
Fitzgerald, who would in the ordinary course of events 
inherit the family property, as his elder brother had no 
son, was not afraid of the bully, and was his equal in 
threatening and plotting. He backed his father up, 
and tried to keep Robert out of their home, Rockfield 
House, Turlough, Co. Mayo. 

Robert swore that his father owed him thousands of 
pounds, and went to law about it, and when a verdict 
was given in his favour he turned both the old man 
and Charles out of Rockfield House and proceeded to 
collect the rents from the tenantry and behave in general 
as though he had actually succeeded to the estate. 

But despite the fact that he was in possession of their 
ancestral home, " Fighting Bob " was well aware that 
his father could in his will dispose of a considerable 
amount of land to Charles, who was the favourite son. 
Robert, therefore, decided to capture his parent and 
make him execute a will in his favour. 

Owing to his various quarrels with neighbours and 
his constant fear of arrest for debt or assault, " Fighting 
Fitzgerald " had converted Rockfield House into a 
miniature fortress. He had an old ship's gun mounted 
on the roof, and the front door was crossed and 
recrossed with heavy iron bars so as to make it bullet- 
proof. It was, therefore, just the place for him to keep 
his kidnapped father, and when he waylaid him on the 
road to Dublin and carried him off it was in one of the 
deep cellars at Rockfield House that he finally placed 
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him. The distracted father, however, was obstinate, 
and refused to execute the will his rebellious son ordered 
him to make. " Fighting Bob " retorted by chaining 
his father to the floor of the cellar, and limiting his 
daily allowance of food and water to starvation point. 

But the younger son did not remain idle. He 
applied to the Courts and had Robert arrested for the 
false and illegal imprisonment of his father, and when it 
was proved that Fitzgerald had actually knocked three 
of his father's teeth out in a rage and had otherwise 
starved and ill-treated him the jury did not hesitate to 
convict. The sentence was imprisonment for three 
years and a fine of one thousand pounds. 

It seemed now that the once splendid " Fighting 
Fitzgerald " had come to the end of his career, but his 
enemies reckoned without his indomitable courage. 
Prison bars could not restrain him, and he was able by 
means of bribery and a pair of useful pistols to effect 
his escape from prison four days after receiving 
sentence. 

Back he rushed to Rockfield House, where his poor 
father was residing under the impression that he had 
got rid of his undutiful son for ever, and the old man 
when he saw him collapsed. 

" I'll defy all Ireland now," said Fitzgerald, after 
inspecting the defences, " and you must help me, father, 
or I'll be compelled to put a bullet in your brain." 

The local volunteers attempted to capture the escaped 
prisoner with the aid of a siege gun, but Fitzgerald 
drove them off. However, when it was announced that 
the Viceroy of Ireland had been appealed to and that 
he had dispatched a company of regular soldiers to 
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demolish Rockfield House, the commander of the 
" fort " decamped, taking with him as hostage his 
feeble parent. 

They had many adventures together, and once 
" Fighting Bob " took his father right out to sea in an 
ordinary rowing boat and there forced him to swear to 
execute a will in his favour, the penalty for non- 
compliance being immediate immersion in the ocean. 
Satisfied with the promise Fitzgerald landed with his 
father and set him at liberty. Then he started for 
Dublin, refusing to recognise that he was in any 
particular danger, although as the law then stood his 
life was forfeit because he had escaped from prison. 

But his confidence was justified. " Fighting Bob " 
knew something when he sauntered through Dublin 
in broad daylight and allowed himself to be arrested 
quietly. He had not failed to secure a promise from 
his mother that she would get his uncle, the Earl- 
Bishop, to intercede for him, and the result was that 
shortly afterwards a royal pardon arrived and the past 
was forgiven. 

Fitzgerald was given his liberty, and everybody 
hoped that the experiences he had just gone through 
would not be without effect in influencing his future 
conduct, but it was a delusion. 

The last act of all began with a petty quarrel with a 
neighbour. " Fighting Fitzgerald " could not live 
peaceably with the families in the neighbourhood, and 
he had never less than half a dozen disputes to keep 
him employed. But of all his neighbours the one he 
hated most was a certain M'Donnell, who occupied a 
house known as Chancery Hall. M'Donnell and 
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Fitzgerald had been close friends once, but they had 
parted through the duellist's greed, and for a few years 
had not met. 

When Fitzgerald returned to Rockfield House 
after his pardon he began, with the connivance of a 
rascally lawyer named Timothy Brecknock, to annoy 
M'Donnell. For a time he was content with abuse and 
threats, but as M'Donnell ignored him " Fighting Bob " 
became more active, and when his neighbour was 
passing Rockfield House he shot at him from a window 
and wounded him in the leg. 

This roused M'Donnell and his friends, and one of 
Fitzgerald's servants was arrested and charged with the 
crime, but there was not sufficient evidence to justify 
a conviction, and the servant was acquitted. The 
prosecution, however, rankled so much in Fitzgerald's 
brain as to affect his mind. He became almost insane, 
and his hatred for M'Donnell was something beyond all 
reason. The latter realised this, and left Chancery 
House, taking lodgings in the town of Castlebar so as 
to be at a safe distance from Fitzgerald. 

" The first time I see M'Donnell I'll kill him," said 
the duellist to a group of neighbours. " I mean to 
avenge my servant for that attempt to get him murdered 
by the law." 

The words were repeated to M'Donnell, who went 
about in fear of his life. The man was a coward, for 
if he had stood up to the noted duellist he would have 
had a chance of peace. But Fitzgerald was a bad man 
to run away from, and the more M'Donnell avoided him 
the more determined was he to settle accounts between 
them. 
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The game of hide-and-seek went on for several 
months, Fitzgerald's passionate hatred and desire for 
revenge developing into monomania. It was the only 
subject he discussed, and he passed by obvious insults 
which he would otherwise have resented hotly because 
he wished to devote himself to this vendetta. He 
wanted to see M'Donnell dead at his feet, and as time 
passed and his enemy still walked the streets of 
Castlebar he became anxious and more exasperated 
than ever. 

In the midst of his worries he had an inspiration, 
which was to ask the law to help him to murder his foe. 
He resolved to formulate a charge against M'Donnell, 
have him arrested by his (Fitzgerald's) hirelings, and 
then shoot him on the plea that he had attempted to 
escape from custody. It was a plot that required careful 
carrying out, but in Fitzgerald's case it was bound to 
fail because he had already published far and near his 
intention to murder his neighbour. The bully, however, 
had forgotten that. 

A local magistrate, weak-minded and afraid of 
offending Fitzgerald, was induced to grant a warrant 
for the arrest of M'Donnell. The charge " Fighting 
Bob " brought against his foe was obviously bogus, 
yet the magistrate issued the warrant, and, armed with 
this, Fitzgerald proceeded to search for his quarry. 
M'Donnell, however, had been advised to make himself 
scarce, and he vanished from Castlebar suddenly, and 
hid himself in a lonely cottage in the country with two 
friends to keep him company and withstand the enemy 
if he came up with them. 

AH these precautions were in vain. " Fighting Bob " 
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tracked him to his den, and M'Donnell, learning that 
his enemy really wished him to offer resistance to arrest 
in order that he might use his firearms, surrendered 
quietly, aware that the law would hold Fitzgerald 
justified in meeting any attempt at escape by killing 
him. 

The tame surrender infuriated Fitzgerald because 
he knew that the charges for which the warrant had been 
issued would be disproved easily at the trial. 

" Curse the dog ! Why doesn't he try to escape ? " 
he muttered savagely, as with his satellites he carried 
M'Donnell and his companions to Rockfield House. 
He flung them into a cellar, and after giving them a 
few kicks apiece to " make them realise their position," 
he retired to a room upstairs, and passed the night 
drinking and uttering threats against his captives. 

" M'Donnell must not reach Castlebar alive," he said 
to his confederates, and they understood. 

Next morning Fitzgerald headed the procession 
towards Castlebar, and the half-dozen men proceeded 
for a time in deep silence, but when they came to a 
thicket a cry of " Rescue ! " was raised, and instantly 
the captors began firing at their helpless prisoners. 
Of course, the cry had been raised by Fitzgerald 
himself, and it gave him the pretext he wanted. Poor 
M'Donnell, however, managed to get away for a time, 
but he was pursued, shot again, and literally beaten to 
death. 

The brutal murders aroused the whole county, and a 

huge mob surrounded Rockfield House and arrested, 

with considerable violence, Fitzgerald and his two 

fellow-murderers, and that night the bully was confined 
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in Castlebar Gaol, whilst a crowd assembled outside the 
prison and hooted him. He was not, however, greatly 
perturbed. He had his rich and influential relations 
behind him, and no matter what the decision of his 
judges might be he was confident of securing his 
freedom again. 

But he was wrong in underestimating the ferocity of 
the mob towards him. He had succeeded in arousing 
them as they had never been aroused before, and 
shortly before he was due to stand his trial they burst 
into the gaol, entered his cell, and beat him most unmer- 
cifully. He defended himself as best he could, but 
when the mob grew tired of pummelling him his body 
bore the marks of fifty wounds. It was rumoured all 
over the county next day that Fitzgerald was actually 
dead, but by a miracle he managed to survive, and, 
although his trial had to be postponed, he was able 
eventually to stand in the dock and hear the case against 
him. The crime with which he and his confederates 
were charged was vile and brutal in the extreme, and 
there never was the slightest chance of an acquittal for 
any of them. 

" Fighting Bob " bowed to the Judge, Chief Baron 
Yelverton, when sentence of death was passed, but he 
wilted visibly when his lordship added that the execution 
must take place the same day. The prisoner knew 
that the hasty execution of the sentence was inspired by 
the fear that a delay might enable the powerful Bishop 
of Deny to secure a reprieve for his scapegrace nephew. 

Fitzgerald was game to the last, despite the fact that 

he presented a very dilapidated appearance at the time 

of his execution, for he was dressed in rags and his 
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face still bore numerous marks of ill-usage. The first 
attempt to hang him failed, owing to the nervousness 
of the executioner, but a fresh rope was procured, and 
the once famous duellist was launched into eternity. 
Thus perished at the age of thirty-eight a scion of the 
great houses of Fitzgerald and Hervey — houses which 
are represented in the peerage by the dukedom of 
Leinster and the marquisate of Bristol. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DUKE OF PRASLIN 

In the bad old days tided murderers were not 
uncommon, but as mankind progressed and men of rank 
and wealth realised that they must obey the law or be 
punished, the aristocratic criminal became scarce, but 
as recently as 1847 the chief of a great French 
family committed a very brutal murder. 

The Duke of Praslin was the head of a wealthy and 
influential family of ancient lineage. As a young man 
he was a pleasure-seeker, spending his money freely 
and thoroughly enjoying himself. At times he was 
unduly moody, but these were exceptions, and he was 
generally popular and respected. When he came of 
age in 1826 he took his seat in the French Chamber of 
Peers, and it seemed that he only needed a pretty and 
tactful wife to make his position in Parisian society 
impregnable. But ambitious mothers of eligible young 
ladies were beginning to despair of him when one night 
at a dance he saw a beautiful girl with whom he at once 
fell violently in love. She was of medium height, with 
a graceful figure, a pure, oval face, red lips, pearly 
teeth, and dark eyes. He realised that at last he had 
met his ideal, and from the moment that he was intro- 
duced to her he scarcely left her side until in the early 
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hours of the morning he drove away in his splendid 
carriage to his residence. 

Fanny Sebastiani was the only child of Marshal 
Sebastiani, one of Napoleon's generals, and now a 
Royalist and in favour with the Bourbon king. 
Although only eighteen Fanny was more of a woman 
than a girl. She had a mind of her own, and was the 
type that succeeds in obtaining what it wants. She had 
been fascinated by the young duke at the ball, and she 
had become so enamoured of him that when he proposed 
she was the happiest person in all the world. 

There was nothing more to do but to announce the 
date of the ceremony. The duke was all-powerful, 
while his bride's father, besides being a distinguished 
soldier, was extremely rich. Nothing appeared to 
stand in the way of an early marriage, but, to the duke's 
annoyance, his relatives raised protests against his 
uniting himself with the daughter of a man of humble 
origin. They said that Marshal Sebastiani might be a 
great soldier but he had once been a working man and 
he owed all his eminence and riches to the favour of 
that upstart, Napoleon. That is how they argued, and 
for a time there was a likelihood that they would succeed 
in breaking the engagement. 

However, the duke's love was too great and 
Mademoiselle Sebastiani too clever and determined, 
and between them they overcame all obstacles. When 
the marriage did take place there were only a few 
relations of the duke who did not attend, the majority 
not daring to offend a relative who was one of the 
greatest nobles in the land. 

Like most love matches the first few years of the 
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union were a brilliant success. The duke was extremely 
proud of his wife, and the entertainments they gave 
were the delight of fashionable Paris. The king and 
queen were often amongst their guests, and when the 
first child was born to the Praslins His Majesty 
hastened in person to congratulate the duke and 
duchess. 

The duchess, who gave birth to nine children in all, 
simply worshipped her husband, and her love for him 
became a mania. She could not bear to let him out 
of her sight, and when he naturally complained she 
became hysterical and created a scene. Her jealousy 
was phenomenal, and if his male friends congratulated 
him on a speech in the Chamber of Peers or invited him 
to an informal dinner-party the duchess was equally 
upset. 

From the day of her marriage she seemed to have a 
fixed idea that unless she acted as a sort of gaoler over 
her husband another woman would come and steal him 
from her. And she did love him. Of that there can 
be no doubt. Her letters, which survive to this day, 
prove it. 

It was, perhaps, an unreasoning love, but at the 
same time she can scarcely be blamed, and when it 
happened that the duke gave her real cause for jealousy 
her despair nearly drove her mad. 

It was at a dinner-party attended by Louis Philippe, 
King of France, and presided over by the duchess, that 
Paris society discovered that all was not well between 
the duke and his wife. Outwardly they appeared as 
much in love as ever, but as the guests were sitting 
d,own after His Majesty had taken the place of honour, 
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the duchess peremptorily put a charming young lady, 
who had at first been allotted to the chair next to the 
duke, to a position further down the table. The 
indiscreet act was done to the accompaniment of a pale, 
strained face and a nervous manner which betokened 
much mental suffering, but those who saw the look that 
the duke gave his wife guessed that the love match 
which had not so very long ago interested all France 
had proved a miserable failure. 

There can be little doubt that the duke would have 
reproached his wife there and then had it not been for 
the presence of the king. He managed to control 
himself with an effort, however, and the dinner was 
served to fifty guests, most of whom had divined the 
truth and were, consequently, in a state of nervous 
apprehension lest another scene should occur. There 
was a reception and a dance afterwards, and it was 
noticed that throughout the proceedings the Duke of 
Praslin never spoke a word to his wife ; indeed, he did 
not come near her the whole night. But the conven- 
tions of society had to be observed, and the duchess, 
with a smiling face and a happy little laugh, went 
amongst her guests and chatted with all her usual 
vivacity. The king was particularly gracious to her, 
and never once did she betray her aching heart. 
Perhaps she was sorry that she had made a false step 
at the dinner-table. Anyhow, she was at her best 
while she danced amid the gay throng. 

The king, however, had been observant, and he was 
greatly troubled by the unhappiness of his two friends, 
and the following day the duchess was asked to pay a 
visit to the queen. The latter broached the subject of 
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His Majesty's suspicions that all was not well in the 
Praslin household, and, without inviting confidences 
from the duchess, she told her that the king was 
particularly anxious that the nobility should give no 
opportunity to the people to charge them with being 
dangerous to the moral welfare of the community. 

" Do what you can, my dear," said the queen kindly, 
" to live happily with your husband. I am sure all that 
is necessary is a little tact." 

But even if Madame la Duchesse had been anxious 
to try what tact would do it was now too late. The 
Duke of Praslin, hot-tempered and obsessed by the 
idea that his wife had suspected him when he was quite 
innocent, resisted all her attempts at a reconciliation. 
He went further than that, and sought to punish her by 
depriving her as much as possible of the society of her 
children, while he consorted with other women. 

The Praslin mansion was, of course, very big and 
roomy, and when the duke decided that the children 
must be properly educated according to his own ideas 
he had a governess installed to whom he gave full 
control over them. They all lived in a distant wing in 
the house, and the duke issued the strictest orders that 
they were not to be visited by their mother during the 
hours of instruction. 

It was a selfish and cruel act, and he aggravated it 
all the more by constantly appearing in the schoolroom 
himself and stopping the daily tasks whilst he chatted 
with the governess. But, of course, the duchess did 
not take this lying down, and more than once a terrified 
girl who had come to the Praslin mansion unaware of 
the trouble within it had to listen in fear and trembling 
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whilst her employers quarrelled violently in her 
presence. 

No wonder governess after governess came and 
went. Their lives were made a misery by the jealousy 
of the wife and the cold brutality of the husband to her. 
One or two tried to defend the injured wife, but the 
duchess's only reward was to turn on them in a fury and 
denounce them for their impertinence to the man she 
worshipped. It was an extraordinary household, and 
the children and the servants, as they listened to the 
wrangling voices, must have speculated in their terror 
what the end of all this misery was to be. 

I have mentioned already that the duke was, even 
in his earliest days as a man about town, given to fits of 
melancholy, and the failure of his marriage profoundly 
affected him. He went to other women for consolation, 
and they took his money and costly gifts, but they were 
glad to be rid of him as soon after as possible. They 
could not bear his glowering eyes and the cruel 
tightness of his mouth. 

" I wouldn't be the Duchess of Praslin for all the 
money in France," said a pert little opera singer to the 
duke himself when he had spoken of marrying her if 
his wife died suddenly. 

He turned away with an oath and sought another 
charmer elsewhere. 

The inability of his wife to retain a governess for 

longer than a month or two convinced the duke that 

her method of selection was wrong, and he told her 

one morning that the next governess should be chosen 

by him. She made no reply, and she appeared to have 

forgotten his remark until a week later he introduced 
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into the household a pretty woman of thirty, with a 
quiet, confident manner. Her name was Deluzy, and 
in her, the duke declared, was to be found the ideal 
teacher and instructor of his children. 

Now Mademoiselle Deluzy was very self-possessed, 
and not the person to indulge in a flirtation with her 
employer. She was devoted heart and soul to her work, 
and when she had seen how the duchess spoilt the 
children one minute and ill-treated them the next, she 
informed her that it would be best for all concerned if 
Madame la Duchesse left the children to her as much 
as possible, especially during the daytime. 

Unfortunately the governess had hit upon the very 
plan which the duke had tried to put into execution a 
year before, and the duchess immediately accused the 
newcomer of conspiring with her husband against her. 
The charge was denied indignantly, and the duchess 
had to fall back upon a fit of hysteria. But she was 
greatly surprised when the governess remained, for she 
had hoped and expected that after such a scene Deluzy 
would have left. It was the duke, however, who 
persuaded her to remain, and this his wife did not 
know until a year later. 

Mademoiselle Deluzy soon became devoted to the 
children, and her interest in them enchanted the duke, 
who found her a clever, intellectual woman, able to talk 
intelligently on almost any subject, and whenever his 
wife expressed her suspicions of mademoiselle in 
exasperating language he would slip off to the school- 
room to chat with the governess. 

There was never any question of love between them. 
The duke had his conquests amongst the women of the 
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theatre and the cafes, but he never attempted any 
liberties with Mademoiselle Deluzy, who was placed 
in an unfortunate position the day she entered upon 
her duties as governess to the nine children of the 
unhappiest married couple in all France. 

The coming of Mademoiselle Deluzy brought the 
crisis appreciably nearer. The duke became moody 
and depressed ; he was seldom seen to smile, and he 
went about like a man with a terrible secret on his 
conscience. 

One morning an invitation came from a royal princess 
to attend a great fancy-dress ball. It was in the nature 
of a command, because the king was to be present, but 
the moment the duke expressed his intention of going 
his wife flew into a temper and declined to accompany 
him. 

By now she had proof positive that he had not been 
faithful to her, and her jealousy and anger were justified. 
She knew that it was no longer possible to watch him, 
and she gave up the attempt. In vain he urged her to 
reconsider her decision about the ball. With a glance 
of contempt and a torrent of reproaches she left the 
room. The duke had no heart for gaiety, and he did 
not wish to dress himself up and ape enjoyment, but, 
because his wife had taunted him about his passion for 
pleasure, he kept to his original decision, and made 
preparations for the ball. 

What fancy-dress should he wear ? He asked himself 

the question with a bitter laugh, for he knew that his 

whole life was a disguise. Paris society envied him 

his position. They did not know the canker that was 

eating into his very soul. 
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With a harsh laugh he sprang to his feet. 

" I'll go as Mephistopheles ! " he cried, and his face 
flushed. " I feel like a devil, and I ought to look the 
part." 

His costume was a success, even if it was no novelty. 
As he entered the ballroom an old friend — the Duke of 
Decazes — came up and surveyed him. 

" Why, you look like the devil to the life ! " he said 
with a laugh. 

Praslin laughed uneasily. 

" I feel like it," he muttered as he turned away. 

The fancy-dress ball was a brilliant affair, but 
it wearied Praslin, and an hour before the other 
revellers began to order their carriages he left the 
ballroom and made his way home, walking through 
the deserted streets, his costume concealed by a long 
cloak. 

When he entered his own house he went straight to 
his bedroom, and here he paused while he threw off his 
cloak. As he did so his eyes caught sight of a dagger 
with a silver hilt lying on a table. He picked it up 
and glanced towards the door leading to the dressing- 
room, beyond which was his wife's bedroom. The 
dagger hypnotised him — tempted him. 

Suddenly he began creeping towards the door of his 
wife's room, for all the world like Mephistopheles 
himself, the murderous dagger clenched in his right 
hand. When he reached her side he paused to look 
down at her. She was asleep, and the moonlight 
streaming in through the window illumined the pale 
face, which still retained something of its former love- 
liness. Then he raised his right hand, but at that 
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moment the sleeper shivered, muttered a word or two, 
and suddenly opened her eyes. 

For a fraction of a second she beheld, as it were, the 
devil himself standing over her with a dagger in his 
hand. The next moment she was filling the house with 
her terrified screams. 

The duke was only just in time to escape to his room 
and lock himself in before half a dozen servants were 
standing round the bed and listening to the duchess's 
account of a terrible dream she had had, in which she 
had seen the devil himself, " dressed all in red," and 
about to murder her. A doctor was sent for, and he 
declared that she was suffering from delusions, and 
prescribed rest and avoidance of worry. Of course, 
Praslin ridiculed her story. 

There could be no peace or quiet in that household, 
and in a few days, when the duchess had forgotten her 
horrible " dream," she was again on the warpath. She 
wanted Mademoiselle Deluzy dismissed because the 
duke was spending too much time in the schoolroom. 
The governess was making wider the breach between 
her and her husband, and when at last she burst in 
upon the young lady and her youthful charges and 
passionately ordered her to go at once, Mademoiselle 
Deluzy quietly stated her intention to obey her. 

The dismissal of Mademoiselle Deluzy directly led 

to the greatest tragedy of all, for when the duke learned 

that night that once again the children were without an 

instructress and that he was not to have the benefit of 

Mademoiselle Deluzy's charming conversation he was 

beside himself with rage. The servants heard him 

thundering threats at his wife, and in the morning when 
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they came to clean the duchess's boudoir they found 
valuable vases smashed to pieces on the floor and one 
chair minus two of its legs, while the glass in a large 
and costly mirror had been broken, too. 

" I'll have a divorce," she said. " I am sick to death 
of this pretence. The world shall be told the sort of 
husband you are and how unhappy I have been for 
years. My governess rules you and my children." 

" I am tired of acting, too," he said in a low, 
threatening voice, " but it is against the laws of our 
house for one of our women to seek a divorce." 

" I don't care for the laws of your house," she 
retorted bitterly, " and I am going now to the queen to 
tell her of my decision." 

Her Majesty received her at once, but when she was 
told that the duchess intended to create a great scandal 
in Paris by attempting to divorce her husband she 
strongly advised her not to. 

" For the sake of the king and France you must 
abandon your intention," she said anxiously. " His 
Majesty has many enemies who are seeking to over- 
throw the monarchy, and if there is a scandal amongst 
his chief supporters it will send thousands into the ranks 
of his enemies. The king's position is a very serious 
one, duchess, more serious than you can guess." 

The upshot of the interview was that the Duchess 
of Praslin agreed to continue to live under the same 
roof as her husband, but only because she wished to do 
nothing to embarrass Louis Philippe, the monarch who 
was a year later driven into exile by his subjects. 

When she reached home she found to her surprise 
that Mademoiselle Deluzy was waiting to see her. At 
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first the duchess thought her late governess had come 
to cause trouble, but after twice refusing to hear a 
word from her she consented to receive her. Then 
she saw that Mademoiselle was accompanied by a 
middle-aged lady, the head of a well-known Paris 
school. 

" Mademoiselle Deluzy has applied to me for employ- 
ment, madame la Duchesse," she said with a bow, " and 
I have agreed to engage her to be one of my teachers 
provided she can obtain a certificate of good conduct 
from you." 

The duchess laughed sarcastically. 

" I am surprised Mademoiselle referred you to me," 
she said with a bitter sneer. " She must know that 
I have the worst opinion of her, and that I should 
certainly refuse to give her a reference. That is my 
final decision. In my opinion Mademoiselle Deluzy is 
not fit to associate with respectable persons." 

The next moment she had swept out of the room, 
and the ex-governess had to leave the house, aware that 
she had lost a chance of securing a well-paid and com- 
fortable post, and all through the unfounded jealousy 
of the Duchess of Praslin. 

She wrote at once to the duke complaining of his 
wife's treatment of her, and the latter happened to 
receive her letter on his return about midnight from a 
dinner at a famous cafe. He had had a great deal to 
drink, but was not intoxicated, and when he picked 
up the dainty envelope and had read Mademoiselle 
Deluzy's story of her grievance his mind was filled with 
a furious, murderous hatred of his wife. 

He must have resolved to murder her there and then, 
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and simultaneously to have become the most cunning 
of plotters. His weariness left him, and he stepped 
out on to the landing and listened. Not a sound 
disturbed the darkness of the mansion. The servants 
were all asleep in a distant part of the house. There 
was no one near except his wife. 

Once again he held the silver-hilted dagger in his 
right hand and moved towards his wife's room. Half- 
way he paused and returned for a pistol, which he 
usually kept in a locked drawer. It was there all right 
and fully loaded, and with his two weapons he stole into 
the room where the duchess was fast asleep. It is 
remarkable that, although he did not make a sound, 
his wife opened her eyes as soon as he came to the side 
of her bed. 

But this time there was not the garb of Satan to warn 
her. All she saw was her husband, and no screams of 
terror came from her until he raised the dagger and 
plunged it into her breast. He was about to fire the 
pistol when she sprang out of bed and caught it in both 
her hands. He dragged it from her, and in a maniacal 
fury began beating her about the head and face with it. 
She fought desperately for her life, biting and scratching 
him, and once she succeeded in reaching the wall and 
feeling her way along it towards the door leading to the 
corridor. But the murderer was after her again and 
raining merciless blows upon her, whilst she shrieked 
for help. All the time the room was in darkness, and 
Praslin never uttered a sound, and it was only when 
he thought that he heard footsteps approaching that he 
remembered his own peril. Quickly recovering his 
dagger, he left the dying woman and returned to his, 
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room, but in his haste he forgot to take his pistol with 
him. 

In the solitude of his own apartment the murderer 
was able to pull himself together. A profound silence 
ensued. Evidently his wife's screams had not been 
heard. After a few minutes he went to the door of her 
room and listened, and presently he heard her moaning 
faintly. Then he returned to try and destroy the 
evidence of his guilt. 

His clothes were saturated with blood, especially the 
dressing-gown he had worn while committing the deed. 
He concealed it at the bottom of a wardrobe, and a silk 
jacket which he always wore at night, being also stained, 
he tried to destroy by fire. Then he made a collection 
of letters and papers written by his wife and himself 
and thrust them into the grate, but they choked the 
embers, and only a few of them were half -burnt. After- 
wards he lay down on his bed to wait for the morning. 

At a quarter to five on the morning of 18th August, 
1847, one of the duchess's servants passing her room 
heard her moan. He became alarmed and summoned 
a footman, and together they managed to obtain access 
to the bedroom. There they discovered their mistress 
lying in a pool of blood. 

The servants were voicing their horror at the awful 
spectacle when the duke appeared in a state of terrible 
excitement, and with many exclamations of pity for 
his poor wife ordered a doctor to be summoned. The 
police came shortly afterwards, and, having accepted 
the duke's explanation that he had heard nothing during 
the night, proceeded to examine and cross-question the 
terrified servants. 
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The duke's position was so great that even when he 
admitted that the blood-stained pistol found near the 
body was his he was not arrested, and when he confessed 
that he had actually been the first to discover his wife's 
body and had run back to his room in fright the police 
thanked him for his candour, although he had directly 
contradicted his first statement. But amongst the 
servants there was a unanimous opinion that the 
murderer was the duke himself, and when the obse- 
quious police were browbeating one of the grooms the 
fellow turned upon his persecutors and told them 
that if they had any sense at all they would search 
their master's room instead of wasting time in the 
servants'. 

The police reluctantly took the advice, but half an 
hour's search of the duke's apartment convinced them 
that they had discovered the murderer. The clues 
were too many and obvious. Even the attempt to 
destroy the dagger had been a failure, for the silver 
hilt, still stained with the tell-tale blood, was found 
under the grate. 

But the Duke of Praslin, even if a murderer, was still 
one of the greatest nobles in the land, and the police 
left his mansion without him. They reported to their 
chief, who went to the king and asked him to sign a 
warrant for the duke's arrest. Louis Philippe was 
horrified. The crime shocked him, and he was afraid 
of the effect it would have on the royal cause. 

" I do not wish to see the duke a common criminal," 
he said to the chief of police. 

" Then I expect he will be lynched by the exasperated 
people of Paris, Your Majesty," said the officer. " His 
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life will be safe within the walls of a prison, but 
nowhere else." 

The warrant was signed eventually, but only after 
considerable delay, and Praslin, realising that there was 
no chance of escape from the guillotine except by way 
of suicide, took a dose of arsenic two hours after he was 
arrested, and he lived long enough to be examined 
by his friend, the Duke of Decazes, but he fenced with 
the questions, and when he passed away he did not 
leave a confession behind him. 

But a confession was scarcely needed to prove that 
the Duke of Praslin murdered his wife, and had he been 
brought to trial he could have offered no defence, and 
in the then state of public opinion even the king 
himself would not have dared to try and save his ducal 
friend from the executioner. 

Mademoiselle Deluzy, who had been arrested too, 
was released when it was no longer possible to punish 
the murderer. She had been suspected of being his 
mistress and his confederate in the crime, but she was, 
undoubtedly, innocent. 

When the news of the duke's suicide was published 
the general opinion was that it was a lie and that the 
criminal had been smuggled out of the country with 
the approval of Louis Philippe. The secret burial of 
the duke's remains increased the popular suspicion, 
and the full effect of the Praslin crime was felt a year 
later, when the king was driven into exile. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

JOHN SADLEIR, M.P. 

A great Dublin mansion was emptying forth its guests 
into the dark night when from amid the crowd of 
beauties, grand dames, Members of Parliament, and 
bearers of honoured names in Church and State, two 
gentlemen disentangled themselves and walked away 
arm in arm. One was a young solicitor of the name of 
Sadleir, the other a famous peer of the realm who had 
only made the acquaintance of his companion a few 
hours earlier, but who now felt as if he had known him 
all his life. 

" You are too clever to hide your talents in Dublin, 
Mr Sadleir," he said when they were beyond the noise 
caused by servants shouting for their masters' carriages. 
" You should go to London. That's the only place in 
the world for anybody with outstanding abilities such 
as you possess." 

" It is very kind of your lordship to say that," said 
the solicitor, who was dressed in the height of fashion. 
" I confess that I have often thought of making the 
change, but somehow it is not easy to give up a certainty 
for an uncertainty." 

" You would be certain to succeed in London," said 
the other in the even tone of the person who does not 
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mean to flatter. " Take my advice. I don't think you 
will live to regret it." 

The next moment they parted after shaking hands, 
and John Sadleir entered his house to ponder on the 
conversation he had just had with his noble friend, 
who was an earl, an ex-member of the Cabinet, and 
justly regarded as a man of stainless honour and 
integrity. Sadleir was excited, and he could not sleep. 
In another hour dawn would come, and he flung himself 
on his bed and began to think. He had been a few 
years in Dublin, and he had greatly improved the 
practice he had inherited from his uncle — the uncle 
who had induced him to become a solicitor. He had 
been a success in Dublin, both socially and profes- 
sionally. Of that there was no doubt. How glad he 
was that he had not acceded to his father's request to 
settle down in his native town, Tipperary. The latter 
was such a small and unimportant place compared with 
Dublin. How well he remembered his delight at his 
first sight of Dublin, which had seemed so great and 
gay to him. And now he had grown to despise 
Dublin, and was longing for the greater opportunities 
for fame and fortune that were to be found in London. 

Sadleir's father owned a small bank in Tipperary, 
and was interested in a few other commercial enter- 
prises which, if they did not make him rich, at any rate 
enabled him to live comfortably. He had given his 
favourite son, John, a good education, and as the boy 
had always been remarkably clever he hoped that he 
would make a name for himself. It was the old man's 
ambition to live to see John a Member of Parliament, 
and, perhaps, in the Ministry itself, and for some years 
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after settling down in Dublin John Sadleir's progress 
was in keeping with his father's wishes. He was 
popular and witty. His conversation was delightful to 
listen to ; he could dance better than any other man, 
and he had the not contemptible art of being all things 
to all men. 

But from the day he resolved to abandon Dublin 
in favour of London a restlessness and a new 
ambition took possession of him which turned his brain. 
Hitherto he had been honest, and his clients' interests 
were safe in his hands, though he had often been com- 
pelled to approach his father for " loans," which he 
always promised to repay later. Mr Sadleir, senior, 
would have sold the roof over his head to oblige 
his clever son, and whilst John's demands were fairly 
moderate they were met by the Tipperary banker. 
But his practice did not expand at the rate Sadleir 
desired, and when, in 1847, tne railway " boom " came 
he decided to go to London and set up as a Parlia- 
mentary agent. He was fortunate in being able to 
bring with him commissions from the promoters of two 
Irish railways, and these alone guaranteed the financial 
success of his first year in the English capital. 

Thanks to his influential friends he made consider- 
able progress. The peer already referred to gave him 
introductions to several members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and it was soon understood among Parlia- 
mentary agents that John Sadleir was on the friendliest 
terms with the biggest people in politics. Sadleir, in 
order to confirm this impression, was not in London 
three months before he had a well-furnished house 
of his own and was entertaining lavishly, and to his 
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surprise he found that it was just as easy to enter 
London society as it had been to force a way into the 
best houses in Dublin, for the secret of success was 
money, and money meant power. 

Sadleir was not a rich man or anything like one, 
but he pretended to have at his command a huge 
fortune. Men who were at first prejudiced against an 
Irish adventurer, as they called him, were agreeably 
impressed by the stories of his wealth, and when they 
made his acquaintance lost sight of the lawyer's quaint 
provincialisms amid so much lavish hospitality. They 
patronised Sadleir, who smiled and bowed and appeared 
to be very grateful, and they resolved to make use of 
this rich young man, never realising that all the time he 
was making use of them. 

That year — his first in London — Sadleir got himself 
elected to represent Carlow in the House of Commons, 
and it hall-marked his position in London to be able to 
add the magic letters M.P. to his name. They were 
his passport to inner political circles, and, astonishing 
as it may seen, within twelve months of his descent upon 
London the young Irishman was dining at the houses 
of the leaders of society, social and political, in London. 
He became acquainted with Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord 
Aberdeen — all future Premiers — Sir Robert Peel, and 
scores of other notables. Wealthy financiers who had 
been " in the city " for years had never achieved a tenth 
of what he had done inside twelve months. They were 
still regarded as " outsiders," wealthy and ignorant, and 
not good enough to be invited to dinner or to lead out 
the daughter of the house at a ball. But Sadleir had 
personality and cunning, though, marvellous to relate, 
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at no period of his life was he actually rich. His great 
gains from his practice as Parliamentary agent he 
frittered away on stock exchange speculations, and he 
was always living on credit or fraud. But he bluffed, 
and bluffed successfully, too. It is hardly possible to 
believe that he could have tricked so many clever men. 
Yet it is a fact. 

It can be said that Sadleir was one of the first of the 
select list of professional company-promoters, and that 
he owed a lot of his early success to his genius for 
advertising himself. He used his membership of the 
House of Commons to keep his name constantly before 
the public, and he was pretty sure to address the House, 
no matter what the subject of discussion was. Conse- 
quently, the name of John Sadleir appeared in nearly 
every Parliamentary report, and the ordinary man would 
exclaim, " That's John Sadleir, the famous financier. 
He's said to be worth two millions. Wish I could 
get an introduction to him. I'm sure he'd make my 
fortune." Many did secure introductions, and lived to 
regret their " luck." 

A year after his coming to London he achieved one 
of the greatest successes of his life, and that was his 
appointment as Chairman of Directors of the London 
and County Bank. In city circles it created a sensa- 
tion. That a young Irish solicitor utterly unknown 
twelve months before should attain the position of 
chairman of one of the most important banks in London 
was a staggerer. All sorts of conjectures were made 
as to how he had done it, but no one seemed to guess 
the truth. The fact was that in those early days of 
joint-stock banking competition for business, especially 
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from the Government, was extraordinarily keen. Every 
bank was intensely anxious to secure the patronage of 
the State, and to get an influential man for the Board 
was considered a coup by every one of the competing 
institutions. 

When the chairmanship of the London and County 
fell vacant, John Sadleir, M.P., was being spoken of 
in the House of Commons and outside as certain to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a future Government. 
Already he was marked out for a post in the next 
ministry, and he would have had one right away could 
an English constituency have been found for him, but, 
as Sadleir represented an Irish county, he dare not 
accept a post in the ministry without running the risk 
of offending his constituents and most certainly losing 
his seat. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the directors 
of the London and County Bank should seize the 
opportunity to identify with their interests a coming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was a gamble on a 
man's future. If it came off the bank would have as its 
best friend the man in charge of the financial resources 
of the British Empire, and the profits from such a 
connection would have been enormous. If Sadleir 
failed to achieve greatness the bank would lose nothing 
— the other directors would see to that — and that they 
did was proved when the crash came, for, alone amongst 
all the undertakings with which his name had been 
associated, it escaped being robbed by him. 

However, the appointment, if it did not cost the bank 
anything, certainly put Sadleir in a position to enter 
upon a series of gigantic swindles which cost thousands 
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of innocent persons their life savings. As chairman of 
the London and County Bank he was a recognised 
financial authority, and a man of wealth. 

When he paid a visit to the little bank in Tipperary 
he determined to float it as a company, and his 
reputation as chairman of the great London bank 
made the flotation a success. The capital asked for 
was subscribed, and Sadleir, at the time desperately 
short of money, was able to pay over a hundred 
thousand pounds into his account at the London 
and County. Meanwhile, he appointed his brother 
manager and sole director of the bank, because he 
knew that James would be a mere puppet in his hands. 

Directorships of other companies flowed in. He was 
appointed chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway 
Company, director of the East Kent Railway, of two 
gold mining companies, and scores of minor affairs. 

Wealthy men in all ages and climes have never 
lacked followers, but Sadleir's army of satellites was 
extraordinary. He paid his secretary two thousand 
pounds a year, and this person trebled his income by 
charging a hundred guineas for an introduction to his 
master. The fee was paid willingly, and when the 
individual seeking the " honour " of Sadleir's acquain- 
tance brought off a profitable transaction with him the 
secretary was not forgotten. Those who were poor 
thought they would become rich by merely knowing the 
great man, and the intriguing that went on to secure 
invitations to Sadleir's parties at his house in Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Park, would have been comic if the 
result had not in so many cases proved tragic. 

Soon after attaining the age of thirty-seven John 
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Sadleir, M.P., was said to be one of the richest men in 
London. He had purchased hundreds of thousands of 
acres in Ireland, where he posed during brief visits as 
a benevolent landlord. But his object in buying up so 
much land was to induce the Irish farming fraternity 
to deposit their money in the Tipperary Bank, so that 
he could " borrow " it, unknown, of course, to the 
unfortunate depositors. For the Irish bank was always 
his standby. When he found it difficult to " raise the 
wind " in London he would cross to Tipperary and com- 
placently " borrow " from the bank whatever sums he 
required. James Sadleir, his brother, fondly believed 
that he was merely taking it away to use it to greater 
advantage in the bigger financial market in London. 

Besides his mansion in Gloucester Square Sadleir 
had a country house at Leighton Buzzard where he 
owned a stud which was enthusiastically described by 
sporting writers of the period as the finest the world 
had ever seen. Sadleir loved the homage of the 
Press, and many an impecunious journalist was the 
recipient of his bounty. In a few years he had quite 
a large journalistic following, and later on when danger 
threatened many of them, out of sheer gratitude, tried 
to save their patron. 

To the outside world John Sadleir was a millionaire 
who spent his money lavishly. The general belief was 
that he was so rich that he could never exhaust his 
resources ; that money came to him faster than he could 
get rid of it; and that, despite his generosity, he was 
becoming embarrassingly rich. 

One has only to read the London papers between 
1849 and 1853 to realise the state of public opinion 
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about Sadleir. His name constantly crops up in the 
letters and speeches of public men. Charles Dickens 
and Thackeray once discussed in the smoking-room of 
the Garrick Club the fabulous wealth of the Irishman, 
and it is said that Thackeray, who was a member of the 
Reform Club, offered to take his brother-novelist to it 
and show the great financier reclining there, for Sadleir 
was very fond of the Reform and used it constantly. 

Novels published at the time contained thinly 
veiled portraits of him. Benjamin Disraeli, constantly 
struggling to keep out of debt, expressed his wonder- 
ment, not untinged with envy and even respect, at 
John Sadleir's happy knack of turning into gold every- 
thing he touched. 

Yet the tragic truth was that Sadleir had never once 
known the luxury of being solvent. He had never 
been able to keep pace with his liabilities. When the 
world was envying him he was trying to raise money 
to avert ruin, but while his credit lasted he was able to 
present an unruffled appearance. 

Charitable societies flooded his letter-box with 
appeals, and they were seldom refused. Sadleir was 
a good after-dinner speaker and something of a wit. 
That he was a remarkable character his conduct proved, 
for even when ruin was stalking near him he could be 
the life and soul of a company which included some 
known to fame as writers and speakers. 

It was not to be expected that Sadleir's reputation 
should pass unnoticed by the Government of the day, 
and bids were made for his support. He was an Irish- 
man who represented an Irish constituency wholly 
Catholic. That seemed to preclude any possibility of 
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his inclusion in a British and Protestant Ministry. But 
Lord Aberdeen wanted to have the prestige of such 
a powerful individual, and he thought that Sadleir 
could without sacrificing any of his principles accept 
office under him. The offer was, therefore, made and 
accepted, and in 1853 he found himself a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, often a preliminary step towards the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 

When Sadleir consented to join the Government he 
was under the impression that his reputation and 
popularity were so great that no one would complain. 
But he reckoned without his Irish constituents. They 
openly rebelled against him, and he was denounced 
from every altar. Priests and peasants called upon 
him to keep out of Carlow if he valued his life, and 
when, on accepting office, he had to resign his seat he 
wisely did not attempt to contest it. However, he 
retained his Junior Lordship of the Treasury, for it 
was pretty certain that he would soon find another 
constituency. 

Events proved him right, and shortly afterwards he 
stood for Sligo. It was necessary, however, for him to 
resort to questionable methods to gain the verdict of 
the electors. His opponent was a very influential local 
gentleman, and Sadleir bribed one of his satellites 
to stand against him. The latter had no chance 
of winning, but he divided the popular vote with 
Mr Somers, and Sadleir, spending thousands of pounds, 
scraped together sufficient votes to win the seat. 

But he entered office almost weighed down by 
his debts and his anxieties. He owed the Tipperary 
Bank over three hundred thousand pounds, and as 
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chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway Company he 
had issued to credulous investors bogus stock to the 
value of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The 
greater part of his Irish estate had been mortgaged, 
and he had resorted to forging title-deeds of land which 
had passed out of his possession, and on these forgeries 
had raised tens of thousands of pounds. There were 
numerous other fraudulent transactions involving vast 
sums, and yet Sadleir was envied by the public, and 
everyone expected him to make his mark as a statesman. 
There seemed to be no reason on the surface why he 
should not. 

Sadleir's only hope was that as a member of the 
Government he might be able to obtain confidential 
information which would enable him to speculate with 
success on the Stock Exchange. He knew that such 
information, if properly manipulated, would mean big 
profits for himself, but he made the mistake of not 
observing the greatest caution and secrecy. 

There were men in the Treasury who had not been 
hypnotised by Sadleir's success, and it occurred to 
these persons that the new Junior Lord might try to 
take advantage of his position to gamble in stocks 
and shares. They watched him narrowly, and when, 
after a long delay, they obtained evidence that he was 
working for his own ends and not those of the nation 
they reported to the Prime Minister, the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

Before this happened Sadleir had tried to rob the 

London and County Bank by the device of an overdraft 

without security. Several banks have in the past come 

to ruin through allowing directors to draw money in 
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this way. The most remarkable case is that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank in the late 'seventies. Sadleir's 
fellow-directors, however, were taking no risks. They 
were perfectly willing to advance any sum, however 
large, but their chairman must first give full and 
sufficient security just like any ordinary client. 

When informed of this Sadleir laughed carelessly, 
and declared that he would obtain the money elsewhere 
at less interest, and he never tried again to swindle the 
bank which was too well guarded by directors and 
servants to be vulnerable. 

Two years after he had entered the Government so 
many rumours adverse to Sadleir's reputation were in 
existence that in political circles his resignation was 
expected at any moment. Men said that it was the old 
story of a man with millions of pounds unable to risk 
the temptation to increase his store. There was some 
sympathy for the " millionaire " who had been unable 
to remember his country's interests first, and as Sadleir 
went into society as usual, it was not suspected that a 
financial crash was coming. 

One day, however, a hint was given to him that it 
would be better if he sent in his resignation to the 
Prime Minister. Sadleir, unable to believe that he had 
been found out, ignored the hint. Then Lord Aber- 
deen himself delivered an ultimatum. Either Sadleir 
must resign or he would be forcibly removed from his 
high position. There was nothing for it but to give 
way, and all London was startled by the news that the 
great man had fallen from office. 

The news started other and more damaging rumours. 

Creditors began to flock to the mansion in Gloucester 
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Square. Depositors in his Irish bank worried about the 
safety of their money. In vain James Sadleir assured 
them that all was well. He sent for his brother, and 
they had a secret meeting. The result was that a 
balance sheet — altogether false — was issued which 
purported to declare a dividend of six per cent and a 
bonus of three per cent. But the bank was utterly 
insolvent, and, of course, the dividend and bonus were 
never paid. John Sadleir owed it four hundred 
thousand pounds, most of which had been deposited by 
farmers and professional men. 

His resignation of the chairmanship of the London 
and County Bank was the final blow. It was demanded 
by the directors, and when Sadleir wrote it out he knew 
that his credit had gone for ever. Nine years of fraud 
were approaching their inevitable end. He had been 
very lucky, but, born criminal as he was, he had not 
known when to stop. 

Amid the devastating rumours Sadleir made one 
heroic attempt to carry himself with pride. When some 
of his followers began to sympathise with him he turned 
upon them savagely, and they were so impressed by 
his independent spirit that they spread reports that, after 
all, Sadleir had plenty of money and that their great 
patron would be able to settle his debts and " leave 
something over." 

Day and night Sadleir was now trying to raise funds. 
He had been very popular with the ladies, and more 
than once his engagement had been hinted at in the 
papers. But he was still a bachelor. However, he 
now rushed into the matrimonial market in search 

of a rich bride who, to be of any use, must have 
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at her command several hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Sadleir, who loved wealth and power, thought that a 
rich wife could save him, and that with her money he 
could settle with his more pressing creditors, recon- 
stitute the Tipperary Bank, and continue to pay the 
interest on the stock he had forged in the companies of 
which he was still director. 

It was a vast, breathless programme, and very 
characteristic of the man. Nobody else would have 
thought it practicable. He did, and for several weeks, 
when inwardly suffering agonies of apprehension, he 
put in an appearance daily at the house of some wealthy 
friend who had marriageable daughters. 

But he failed. At the critical moment there was no 
girl sufficiently endowed to suit him, and on Saturday 
morning, 16th February, 1856, he realised that the 
game was up. On that bleak day he rose early and 
went into the city, and, despite his fall, was able to 
borrow thirteen thousand pounds in notes. Then he 
went to the Reform Club for the last time, and in that 
abode of aristocratic Liberalism he wrote two letters. 
One was to a solicitor, Mr Norris, and it was a 
confession. 

" I cannot live. I have ruined too many," he said. 
" I could not live and see their agony. I have 
committed diabolical crimes unknown to any human 
being. They will now appear, bringing my family and 
others to distress, causing to all shame and grief that 
they should never have known. I blame no one, but 
attribute all to my own infamous villainy. I could go 
through any torture as a punishment for my crimes. 
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No torture could be too much for such crimes, and I 
cannot live to see the tortures I inflict upon others." 

As he was writing this letter a servant handed him a 
telegram. It proved to be from his brother James, and 
it read : " All right at all the branches. Only a few 
small things refused there. If from twenty to thirty 
thousand over here on Monday morning all is safe." 

The telegram meant that very few bills drawn upon 
the Tipperary Bank had been dishonoured — a fate 
which they generally met with in London — and that 
if John Sadleir could send any sum between twenty 
and thirty thousand pounds the bank would be saved. 
However, James might just as well have asked for a 
million. John Sadleir was helpless as well as hopeless 
now. 

Tearing up the fateful piece of paper Sadleir began 
to write a second letter. It was to a fellow-member of 
Parliament, and in it he also wrote candidly of his 
position and of his state of mind. 

" To what infamy have I come, step by step, heaping 
crime upon crime, and now I find myself the author of 
numberless crimes of a diabolical character, and the 
cause of ruin and misery and disgrace to thousands, 
aye, tens of thousands. Oh, how I feel for those upon 
whom all this ruin must fall. I could bear all punish- 
ments, but I could never bear to witness the sufferings 
of those upon whom I have brought such ruin. It 
must be better that I should not live. No one has 
been privy to my crimes. They sprung from my own 
accursed brain alone. I have swindled and deceived 
without the knowledge of anyone. It was a sad day 
for all when I came to London. 
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' The prayers of one so wicked could not avail, of 
I would seek to pray for those I leave after me, and who 
will have to suffer such agony, and all owing to my 
criminal acts. Oh that I had never quitted Ireland! 
Oh that I had resisted the first attempt to launch me 
into speculations ! 

" If I had had less talents of a worthless kind and 
more firmness I might have remained, as I once was, 
honest and truthful, and I would have lived to see my 
dear father and mother in their old age. I weep and 
weep now, but what can that avail ? " 

The same day he returned to his house in Gloucester 
Square, and made a pretence of eating dinner, with the 
butler waiting on him. Earlier he had dispatched a 
servant to a local chemist for a bottle of prussic acid, 
and the poison was supplied because the chemist under- 
stood it was for the stud groom at Leighton Buzzard. 

Between dinner and midnight Sadleir sat alone in 
his drawing-room, while a fire burned fitfully in the 
grate. In his pocket was the prussic acid, and he now 
only waited for the servants to retire before he stole 
from the house and put an end to his wretched life. 

It was nearly midnight when he went out, and, 
besides the poison, he now carried a silver mug. From 
Gloucester Square he walked to Hampstead Heath, 
and there, in the early hours of Sunday morning, he 
filled the silver mug with the deadly poison and 
drained it. 

Some hours later his body was discovered by a 
labourer, and there was no difficulty in identifying it, 
though when the facts about the thirteen thousand 
pounds in notes were revealed, and search for the 
money failed to find it, it was rumoured that Sadleir 
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had not really died but that with the money he had 
bribed another to impersonate him and commit suicide 
in his name. Absurd as this sounds, it was believed by 
many who had come to regard Sadleir as a regular 
Mephistopheles. 

The immediate result of Sadleir's death was the 
failure of the Tipperary Bank, and the consequent ruin 
of thousands of Irish families. But their numbers did 
not exceed the total of his English victims, and it was 
many years before the havoc caused by John Sadleir, 
Prince of Swindlers, was repaired. 
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